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We  see  the  future  as  we  did  when  Guy  Gannett  Communications  began  as  a  single 
newspaper  75  years  ago:  full  of  risk,  opportunity  and  promise. 

Today  Guy  Gannett  Communications  is  a  collaborative  group  of  media  companies  -  five 
newspapers,  six  television  stations,  a  direct  mail  house,  an  interactive  sofb/vare  developer  and 
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Our  vision  builds  upon  the  talents  of  our  people,  our  quest  for  quality  and  the 
opportunities  of  new  technology.  We  see  the  future  calling  for  collaboration,  adaptability  and 
innovation.  So,  today  and  through  the  next  century, 
when  our  customers  look  for  the  latest  news  and 
information,  we’ll  still  be  the  place  they  go  to  first 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


T  H  ()  M  A  S  \N  1  N  S  H  1 1’ 


How  E-mail 
Impacts  Newsrooms 


ALK  ABOUT  A  losing 
curmudgeonly  thought. 
Hear  goes  one. 

There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  among  all  hands, 
top  to  bottom,  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  isn’t  as  stimulating,  high-minded, 
community-related  or  respected  as  it 
used  to  be. 

Among  the  chief  culprits  are  fierce 
competition  from  other  media,  corpo¬ 
rate  takeovers  and,  the 
impact  of  TV  and  the 
garbage  pail  press  upon 
the  serious  print  press. 

Dare  a  computer-illiter¬ 
ate,  a  very  ex-editor,  sug¬ 
gest  that  another  vastly 
underrated  and  seldom- 
discussed  virus  is  nibbling 
at  our  newsrooms’  sense 
of  community?  This  one 
goes  directly  to  the  joie  de 
vii>re  of  the  newsroom. 

Call  this  virus  the  cyber  technology. 
Of  course,  the  e-mail  marvel  is  a  sensa¬ 
tional  tool  for  instant  messaging  and  dis¬ 
persing  the  troops  to  cover  a  big  story 
by  the  touch  of  a  key.  It  also  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  the  editing  process. 

But  face  it,  there  is  a  downside  to  the 
cyber  takeover  of  the  workplace.  Let  a 
practitioner  who  shares  this  view, 
Boston  Globe  managing  editor  Gregory 
Moore,  make  the  case. 

“What  the  computer  has  done  to  the 
newsroom  is  an  old  hobby  horse  of 
mine.  I  have  all  sorts  of  concerns.  Most 
of  the  city  room  chatter  is  gone.There  is 
silence  on  the  surface,  but  underground 
is  endless  traffic  in  largely  frivolous  mes¬ 
sages. 

“As  a  result,  there  is  much  less  public 
discussion  taking  place  about  assign¬ 
ments  and  good  stories  and  bad  ones. 
That  wonderful,  creative  combustion 
that  used  to  dominate  the  city  room  is 
far  less  frequent.” 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  foumalists  in  Reston,  Va. 


Moore  says  today  he  probably  has 
50%  fewer  face-to-face  discussions  with 
reporters  than  in  the  pre-computer  days. 

“I  miss  the  era  when  a  city  editor 
would  roar  across  the  room.  Now  it’s 
even  gotten  to  the  point  where 
reporters  not  only  don’t  leave  their  desk 
to  cover  some  stories,  but  question  their 
sources  via  e-mail.  When  there  is  less 
public  dialogue  in  the  newsroom,  Moore 
adds,  editors  find  it  more  difficult  “to  get 
a  handle  on  a  staffer’s  lead¬ 
ership  potential.” 

And  yet  another  trend 
worries  Moore.  It’s  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  star  reporters 
and  columnists,  with 
whom  young  reporters 
love  to  schmooze,  to  file 
from  their  home,  seldom 
coming  to  the  office. 

“This  isn’t  good  for  any 
workplace,”  says  Moore. 
Help!  The  ca.se  needs 
more  buttressing.  Professor  Robert 
Putnam,  Harvard’s  great  historian  and 
social  commentator  of  the  moment,  is 
my  man.  He  recently  presented  a  much 
discussed  published  paper,  entitled  “The 
Disappearance  of  Civic  America.” 

He  is  a  fan  of  newspapers  and  can’t 
say  enough  about  the  anti-social  effects 
of  television. 

“The  techies  tell  us  not  to  worry 
about  e-mail  causing  disconnection  in 
the  workplace,”  says  Putnam,  “because 
the  Internet  will  knit  us  all  together  like 
never  before.” 

The  professor  doesn’t  buy  that  one. 

“At  the  current  stage  of  technology,  I 
still  believe  the  replacement  of  the 
water  cooler  by  e-mail  is  bad  for  the 
workplace.”  Furthermore,  he  says,  “this 
remote  messaging  back  and  forth  results 
in  people  becoming  angrier  more  quick¬ 
ly.  After  all,  the  social  lubrication  of  face- 
to-face  conversation  does  serve  a  serious 
purpose.” 

He  also  is  one  of  those  rare  optimists 
of  the  day.  He  is  confident  that  ten  years 
from  now,  “a  more  civic  America  will 
return.” 


History  is  his  guide. 

“We  lost  our  civility  toward  the  end  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Then  a  progres.sive  era  emerged 
between  about  1890  and  1905,  when 
several  civic  institutions  came  on  the 
scene  —  the  Red  Cross,  'YMCA,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Boy  Scouts,  the  Rotary 
and  several  other  service  clubs.” 

How  come?  The  profes.sor’s  answer:  “1 
do  know  one  element  that  stirred  that 
great  civic  energy  and  social  trust  in  one 
another. 

“It  was  the  two-fisted,  muckraking 
journalism  of  the  time.  It  did  not  provide 
the  solutions,  but  it  sure  as  hell  let  the 
public  know  there  were  problems  out 
there. 

“That’s  what  we  need  today  —  more 
good  old-fashioned  investigative  journal¬ 
ism.  But  don’t  overstep  the  newspaper’s 
proper  role  and  don’t  concentrate  your 
fire  on  Wa.shington  —  Clinton,  Dole  and 
Gingrich  are  not  the  culprits.  It  is  us.” 

Compared  to  television,  he  said,  news¬ 
papers  have  a  positive  effect  upon  civic 
involvement  in  public  is.sues.  “Papers  are 
on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  my  book;  the 
problem  is,  there  are  fewer  angels.” 

Whether  you  share  Moore’s  and 
Putnam’s  nervousness  about  the  com¬ 
puter  virus  or  not,  several  cautionary 
steps  suggest  themselves.  Maybe  news 
managers  should  give  more  thought  to: 

1.  More  face-to-face  conversations 
with  staffers. 

2.  More  cruising  through  the  building. 

3.  More  mash  notes  to  the  staff. 

4.  More  give-and-take  staff  confer¬ 
ences  on  office  and  community  prob¬ 
lems. 

5.  More  seeking  out  staffers  who  have 
terrific  people  skills  and  less  worry 
about  the  honors  degrees  from  Ivy 
League  colleges  when  picking  a  news 
manager. 

6.  And  why  not  pipe  the  sound  of 
Teletype  machines  over  your  newsroom 
PA.  system? 

A  generation  of  TV  couch  potatoes  is 
bad  enough.  E-mail  reporters,  bah  hum¬ 
bug.  ■ 
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CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

25-27  Association  of  National  Advertisers 

Advertising  Management  Conference,  Westin 
LaPalma,'I\icson,  Ariz. 

25-28  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Registry'  Resort,  Naples.  Fla. 

29-3/3  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  Winter  Meeting,  Crowne  Plaza  Resort, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 


MARCH 


Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers 
Conference,  Innisbrook  Hilton,Tarix)n  Springs,  Fla. 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  Coop 
Conference,  J.W  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper 
Operations  SuperConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach 
Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Clarion  Plaza,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Spring 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Antonio,Texas 
Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Hotel  Camino  Real,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Washington  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

International  Press  Institute  World  Congress 

and  General  Assembly',  Jerusalem 

America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 

and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Illinois  Press  Association  Advertising  &  Marketing 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City  Center,  Peoria,  Ill. 


APRIL 

14-17 


International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association 
Convention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton,  Houston,Texas 
Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 
Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 
Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association 
Conference,Terrace  Garden  Inn,Atlanta 
Newspaper  Associatu'u  of  America  Publishers 
Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
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ABOVT AWARDS 


NEWSPHOTO  CONTEST.  Joe  Ledford  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  won  the  C.G.  Wellington  Memorial 
Sweepstakes  Award  for  outstanding  photojournalism  in  the 
1S>95  Missouri-Kansas  AP  Newsphoto  Contest. 

Jim  Heck  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  won  all  three 
places  in  the  small  newspaper  division  of  the  two-state 
graphics  contest. 

The  Star  and  Topeka  Capital-Journal  led  the  large  news¬ 
paper  division  with  five  awards  each. 

Kelly  Presnell  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  received  eight 
awards  in  division  B,  for  newspapers  serving  cities  of  fewer 
than  50,0(X)  people. 

He  won  first  place  for  sports  photography  and  took  all 
three  places  in  the  photo  story  competition. 

In  the  graphics  competition,  Dave  Gray  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  won  first  place  among  entries  in  the  lai^e 
newspapers. 

PRESS  FOUNDATION  WINNERS.  The  National  Press 
Foundation  has  announced  the  five  recipients  of  its  annual 
awards. 

They  are:  Sol Taishoff  Award  for  Excellence  in  Broadcast 
Journalism  to  Jane  Pauley,  Dateline  NBC;  the  George 
Beveridge  Editor  of  the  Year  Award  to  Ed  Kelley  of  the  Daily 
Distinguished  Contributions  to  Journalism 
Award  to  William  Safire  of  the  New  York  Times',  Berryman 
Award  for  Editorial  Cartoonist  to  Jim  Morin  of  the  Miami 
Herald',  Special  Citation  to  Joe  L.  Albritton  of  Albritton  Com¬ 
munications. 

DIRKSEN  AWARD.  The  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Congressional  Leadership  Research  Center  has  presented  its 
eponymous  1995  Award  for  Distinguished  Reporting  of 
Congress  to  David  Maraniss  and  Michael  Weiskopf  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

FIEJ  PRESS  FREEDOM  PRIZE.  The  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  has  awarded  the 
Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  prize  to  Yndamiro  Restano  Diaz,  a 
dissident  Cuban  journalist. 

Restano  was  arrested  in  May  1992  for  “rebellion”  and  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison. 

After  much  campaigning  by  human  rights  groups,  he  was 
released  in  June  1S)95.  Soon  after,  he  created  the  Independent 
Press  Bureau  of  Cuba  and  became  its  director. 

ALICIA  PATTERSON  GRANTS.  Seven  journalists  have 
been  named  winners  of  an  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  grant, 
named  for  the  late  longtime  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday. 

The  winners  are:  Maud  Beelman,  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press;  Jason  Eskenazi,  freelance  photographer  in 
NewYoik  City; Andrew  Meier,  freelance  writer  and  associate 
editor  of  PNS  in  San  Francisco;  Laura  Parker,  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Acm’s;  Alexander  Stille,  freelance  writer  in  Atlanta; 
Marcos  Breton  and  Jose  Luis  Villegas,  staff  writer  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  respectively,  for  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  winners  receive  a  one-year  grant  to  pursue  indepen¬ 
dent  projects  and  to  write  articles  based  on  their  investiga¬ 
tions  for  the  APF  Reporter. 
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Re:  Journalists’  Incomes 

SEN.  ROBERT  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  proposed  that  reporters 
credentialed  to  the  Senate  press  gallery  be  required  to 
disclose  any  sources  of  outside  income  (£(S'i?Aug.  12, 
p.  9).  He  said  journalists  should  be  accountable  to  the 
public  on  the  source  of  their  income,  just  as  elected 
officials  are.  He  was  not  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  sug¬ 
gest  this,  but  former  Clinton  White  House  counsel  Bernard  W. 
Nussbaum  has  taken  the  proposal  one  giant  step  forward. 
Addressing  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  (E&P,  Feb.  10,  p. 
1 1)  he  said  that  influential  editorial  writers  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  publicly  disclose  the  details  of  their  financial 
portfolios  and  personal  lives. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  realize  that  their  propos¬ 
als  would  lead  to  registration  or  licensing  of  reporters.  A 
requirement  to  make  an  accounting  of  this  nature  would  have 
to  provide  penalties  for  not  doing  so.  What  sort  of  penalty?  A 
fine  and/or  suspended  privileges  which  would  take  away  a 
reporter’s  right  to  work?  Unconstitutional?  You  bet. 

Where  will  Nussbaum  and  Byrd  draw  the  line  on  which  pub¬ 
lishers,  editorial  writers  or  correspondents  would  have  to  make 
disclosures  and  which  would  not?  Broadcasters  seem  to  be 
included  in  Byrd’s  proposal  but  not  in  Nussbaum’s.Why  the  dis¬ 
crimination?  Both  suggestions  are  offensive,  insulting  and 
unconstitutional. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Forget  about 

political 

correctness 

UTHER  KEITH  iE&P,  Dec.  23, 1995) 
is  troubled  by  the  term  “political 
correctness.” 

He  shouldn’t  get  in  such  a  lather 
about  it. 

He  believes  it  was  created  by  “right¬ 
leaning  opponents  of  change,”  but  the 
term  pre^tes  current  usage  by  at  least 
ten  years,  perhaps  much  longer 

The  concept  is  as  old  as  civilization. 


published,  called  Politically  Correct. 

The  poem’s  point  was  that  activists 
spend  so  much  time  making  sure  their 
associates  are  following  the  party  line, 
that  they  lose  sight  of  their  political 
and  social  goals  and  end  up  accom¬ 
plishing  nothing. 

He  may  have  taken  the  term  from 
the  days  of  Communist  Party  organizing 
in  the  U.S.,  when  leftist  Americans  may 
have  become  irritated  by  Communists 
and  their  left-leaning  offshoots  insisting 
on  strict  adherence  to  whatever  the 
current  Marxist/Leninist  line  was. 

Today,  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 


Political  correctness  is 
an  effort  to  make 
truths  and  individual 
opinions  that  people 
or  groups  don’t  want 
to  recognize  go  away, 
but  it  can’t  be  tied  to 
one  political  tendency. 

It  is  a  human  failing 
that  only  press  free¬ 
dom  and  impatience 
with  coverups  can 
cure. 

As  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  (13  years) 
and  freelance  business 
writer  (10  years),  I 
have  covered  many  dif¬ 
ferent  worlds.  The 
strangest  world  1  have 
encountered  was  the 
political  one  I  saw 
from  1980  to  1988, 
when  I  edited  a  minor 
political  party  newslet¬ 
ter. 

The  Libertarian  Party 
cannot  easily  be  linked 
to  the  political  right  or 
left,  so  we  were  on 
mailing  lists  of  dozens 
of  political  splinter 
groups. 

One  of  my  favorite 
correspondents  was  a 
Communist-anarchist- 
environmentalist 
Buddhist  from  Eugene. 
(If  you  have  lived  in 
Eugene,  you  know  how 
comfortable  that  city  is 
with  such  philosophi¬ 
cal  blends.) 

He  sent  me  a  poem 
he  had  written  which  I 


shifted.  Keith’s  exam¬ 
ples  tell  me  that 
reporters  and  others 
are  getting  tired  of 
being  corrected  if 
they  do  not  use  cur¬ 
rently  acceptable  lan¬ 
guage,  when  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “currently 
acceptable”  seems  to 
shift  almost  weekly. 

Who  are  the 
arbiters  of  what  is  cur¬ 
rently  acceptable? 

What  if  members  of 
the  defining  group 
can’t  agree  on  what  is 
currently  acceptable? 

If  we  can’t  talk 
about  a  problem,  we 
can’t  solve  it.  If  we 
can’t  use  the  words 
we  are  used  to  using 
when  thinking  about  a 
situation,  it  is  hard  to 
think  about  it. 

The  truth  will  come 
out. 

New  words  will 
arise  to  describe  facts 
we  don’t  want  to  face. 
Prudes,  governments 
and  ideologues  will 
try  to  banish  those 
words,  but  as  long  as 
we  have  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  presses  and 
writers,  we  will  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to 
report  those  truths  to 
the  public. 


Jo  Mclnntyre 

McMinnville,  Ore. 


Newspaperdom* 


50  YEARS  AGO  . . .  Formation 
of  the  American  Press 
Institute  was  announced  in 
New  York  at  a  meeting  of  21 
editorial  executives  whose 
newspapers  were  among  28 
that  had  donated  $142,000 
for  the  initial  project.  E&P 
was  among  them.The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Institute  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of 
American  newspapers. 
Beginning  in  September,  the 
Institute  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  will 
conduct  seminars  at  intervals 
ranging  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  Each  will  be  attended 
by  a  group  of  25  newspaper- 
men.There  will  be  ^  semi¬ 
nars  the  first  ^oar  for  manag¬ 
ing  editors  or  news  editors, 
city  editors,  picture  editors, 
city  haU  reporters  and  labor 
reporters.  Floyd  Taylor,  editori¬ 
al  writer  for  the  Neu'  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  1923,  hasa 
been  selected  to  be  Director 
of  the  Institute. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  daily  newspapers  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
(the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act). 
Newspapers  published  less 
than  daily  are  not  covered. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 

February  16,  1946 


Stock  report 
company 
regrets  error 

Your  story,  “newspaper  stocks 

saw  big  gains,”  Qan.  13,  p.  36)  — 
based  on  data  from  Newspaper  Stock 
Report  —  contained  two  errors  that 
were  caused  by  us  and  not  Editor  & 
Publisher's  reporting. 

Because  of  an  error  in  a  formula 
in  the  computer  program  used  to 
track  appreciation  and  to  account 
for  the  effects  of  stock  splits,  the 
percent  change  in  the  closing  price 
of  two  stocks  between  their  1994 
and  1995  close  were  erroneously 
reported. 

The  appreciation  for  A.H.  Belo  Corp. 
should  be  23%,  not  162.3%  as  reported, 
and  the  appreciation  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  should  be  51.9%,  not 
66.7%  as  reported. 

Adjusting  for  those  changes. 
Multimedia  had  the  highest  stock  price 
increa.se  until  the  date  of  its  buyout  by 
Gannett  Co.,  followed  by  Harte-Hanks 
Communications. 

The  other  data  reported  in  your  story 
was  correct.  We  regret  the  error. 


Carrie  Paige 
Newspaper  Stock  Report 


Worldwide 


Newspaper  Managements^ 
^-i  Consulting  Firnr^S^ 

N.Y.  (»6)  379-2^ 
FL  (813)78&^ 

^  Market  Appraisals 
>■  Restructurings 
>■  Circulation  Development 

►  Evaluations  &  Research 
b  Executive  Search 

b  Newspaper  Design 

►  Staff  Training 

►  Conversions 

►  Market  Development  &  Promotion 

►  Brokering  /  Negotiations _ 
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Courtroom 
Cameras  Debated 


FTER  TAKING  THE  blame  for  many  of  the  proce¬ 
dural  ills  evidenced  during  the  trial,  the  cameras  in 
tile  OJ.  Simpson  courtroom,  like  the  defendant  him¬ 
self,  might  be  pleading  100%,  absolutely,  not  guilty. 

Following  the  trial,  many  of  those  against  such 
cataera  access  used  the  excesses  of  the  Simpson 
case-^  notably  its  length  and  circus-like  atmos¬ 
phere  —  to  push  for  removal  of  broadcast  cameras 
at  trials.  In  fact,  such  a  proposal  has  been  advanced 
in  California,  site  of  the  Simpson  trial,  where  cam¬ 
eras  have  been  allowed  in  courtrooms  for  years. 

_  “There  have  been  allega- 

SOITI6  SdV  tions  that  the  trial  in  Los 
Angeles  somehow  achieved 

TV  CdnidrdS  iGdU  ^he  length  it  did  because  of 

the  cameras.  That  has 

to  circus-like  resulted  in  a  political  move¬ 
ment,  spearheaded  by  the  i 
dtmOSPrlBrB  governor,  pete  WUson,  to  take  | 
'  _  *  cameras  out  of  the  courts,”  g 

lenothier  tridls:  explained  coun  tv  cWef  I 

^  anchor  and  managing  editor  | 

OthSrS  S3V  this  Graham  during  a  semi-  a 

'  nar  in  Washington,  co-spon- 

WOUld  occur  Annenberg 

Washington  Program  and  the 
GnVWGV  Courtroom  Television  Net- 
'  '  work. 

Calling  the  governor’s 
interjection  into  the  debate 
“unfortunate,”  media  attorney  Kelli  L.  Sager 
explained  that  Wilson’s  argument  “is  that  you  can 
blame  all  the  evils  of  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  on  the 
media,  and  particularly  on  the  camera  being  in  the 
courtroom.” 

“That  includes  the  length  of  the  trial,  the  verdict, 
the  behavior  of  the  lawyers,  the  behavior  of  the 
judge;  anything  that  anyone  didn’t  like  about  the 
trial  is  focused  on  the  courtroom  camera,”  said  Sager, 
a  partner  at  Davis  Wright  Tremain  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  represented  a  coalition  of  media  organizations 
during  the  Simpson  trial. 

“We’ve  had  cameras  in  the  court  in  California 
now  for  15  years  without  a  peep  from  Governor 
Wilson,  or  anyone  else,  or  any  su^estion  that  the 
cameras  have  caused  any  harm  to  the  judicial 
process,”  she  said.  “And  because  f)eople  didn’t  like 
what  they  saw  in  one  case,  all  of  a  sudden  the  ills  of 
the  world  are  being  put  upon  the  courtroom  cam¬ 
era.  1  think  that’s  very  unfortunate  and  completely 
unjustified.” 


Ron  Taniwaki,  Nikkon  Professional  Service,  installs  the  photo 
pool  remote  still  camera  that  was  used  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial 
courtroom.  The  camera  was  located  inside  a  hard-plastic  blimp 
to  make  it  silent 

School  of  Law  professor  Neil  Vidmar,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  biggest  problem  “is  that  we  are 
getting  an  imbalance  of  what  the  average  court  case 
is  like  from  an  O.J.  Simpson  case,  [or]  a  William 
Ketmedy  Smith  case.  It’s  not  a  typical  case.” 

Vidmar,  a  professor  of  social  science  law,  has  spo¬ 
ken  to  state  legislators  who  point  to  those  cases 
and  say  the  whole  court  system  needs  to  be 
changed. 

“That’s  just  wrong,”  he  said.  “That,  to  me,  is  the 
biggest  problem.  It  is  an  unrepresentative  image  of 
the  court  system.” 

Vidmar  also  questioned  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Simpson  case  had  there  not  been  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  courtroom,  particularly  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

“That  set  the  tone,”  he  said  of  the  pretrial  activity, 

“and,  at  minimum,  it  seems  to  me,  cameras  should 
have  been  excluded  from  that  portion  of  the  trial.” 

In  studies  conducted  for  another  case,  Vidmar 
said  he  found  that  people  have  a  much  more  emo¬ 
tional  response  to  seeing  action  in  the  courtroom,  as 

opposed  to  read¬ 


Duke  University 


BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


ing  about  it,  “and. 
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of  course,  that  sets  the  whole  stage.” 

Sager  argued  tliat  she  did  not  believe  the  medium 
of  reporting  made  any  difference  in  the  process,  but 
she  did  agree  that  there  may  be  some  change  in  the 
public’s  interest,  particularly  its  feeling  of  being 
involved  in  the  proceedings. 

“But  1  have  yet  to  see  anything  that  suggests  to 
me  that  the  length  of  a  trial  is  affected,  one  way  or 
the  other,  by  having  a  camera  in  the  courtroom,”  she 
said.  “In  California  ...  we 
have  incredibly'  lengthy  trials 
with  no  cameras,  and  we  also 
have  experience  televising 
many  trials  which  are  very' 
short.  So  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  any  correlation  between 
the  two  things.” 

Vidmar  reiterated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  not  referring 
to  the  length  of  trials,  but 
rather  to  “building  up  the 
emotional  expectations  in  the  circus  atmosphere 
before  the  trials  even  got  started.” 

“That  seems,  to  me,  to  be  the  point  that  I  was 
focusing  on  in  terms  of  creating  community  con¬ 
cern  and  involvement.  The  kind  of  prejudice  that 
develops  probably  would’ve  been  ...  at  least  a  little 
bit  moderated  if  there  had  been  a  straightforward 
reporting  of  the  facts,”  he  said,  noting  that  some 
countries  do  not  allow  reporting  of  pretrial 
inquiries. 

“It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  imagine  more  of  an 
emotional  outburst  or  feeling  than  what  happened 
in  the  Susan  Smith  trial,  and  none  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  televised,”  Sager  commented,  referring  to 
the  South  Carolina  mother  who  killed  her  two 
young  children. 

“Yet,  not  only  in  that  community  was  it  an  incred¬ 
ibly  emotional  event,  but  nationwide,”  she  said.  “It 
was  all  relying  on  printed  reports,  and  to 
the  extent  that  television  covered  it,  it 
was  covered  based  on  printed  reports. 

“So,  it  wasn’t  on  television,  any  of  the 
proceedings,  and  yet  the  emotional 
impact  could  be  described  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  O.J.  Simpson  case,  but  for  a 
shorter  duration,”  Sager  commented. 

Nevertheless,  Vidmar  noted  the  Smith 
case  occurred  in  a  local  community  and 
was  an  event  that  focused  attention  on 
the  community',  as  well  as  the  defendant. 

“My  solution  to  eliminating  cameras  in 
the  courtrooms,  at  least  in  those  kinds  of 
cases,  would  not  eliminate  prejudice,”  he 
added.  "We  had  pretrial  prejudice  way 
before  cameras  ever  existed.  But  it  would 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  temper  some  of 
the  emotions.” 

University'  of  Delaware  professor 
Valerie  P  Hans  commented  that  studies 
she  has  seen  show  that  while  jurors  in 
trials  that  are  being  taped  initially  are  a 


little  nervous,  “which  is  typical  of  jurors  anyway,”  the 
feeling  dissipates  over  time. 

“So,  most  of  those  studies  really  did  not  raise  any 
major  problems,”  said  Hans,  professor  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  and  psychology'  and  director  of  the  legal  studies 
program. 

“I  think  there  still  is  an  issue  about  a  really  big 
case,  and  whether  or  not  cameras  might  be  creating 
additional  problems  for  a  really  big  case,”  she  added. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge.  I’m  a  fan  of  cameras  in  the  courtroom. 

“I’d  like  to  see  them  aUowed,  but  still  allow  the 
judges  to  have  discretion  in  unusual  cases  . . . .  ” 

Wall  Street  Journal  editor  Stephen  J.  Adler  noted 
that  he  has  never  seen  a  circus  atmosphere  inside  a 
courtroom. 

“When  you  put  a  camera  inside  the  courtroom 
and  you  watch  the  events,  you  might  disapprove  of 
some  of  them,  you  might  like  others;  you  learn  a  lot 
about  how  the  process  worics,”  said  Adler,  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  Page  One  special  projects  editor  and  former 
legal  editor. 

“But  more  to  the  pouit,”  he  added,  “the  circus 
tends  to  be  outside  the  courtroom.” 

“The  circus  involves  things  that  the  judge,  per¬ 
haps,  can’t  control,  in  terms  of  controlling  the  leak¬ 
age  of  evidence,  controlling  what  lawyers  are  saying 
on  the  courthouse  steps,  controlling  what’s  going 
on  surrounding  the  case. 

“But  I  think  the  camera  in  the  courthouse  isn’t 
creating  the  circus,  and  it’s  doing  a  lot  of  good,” Adler 
said. 

A  colleague  of  his,  Vidmar  commented,  suggested 
that  cameras  be  eliminated  from  high-publicity  trials 
and  be  placed  in  local,  community  courts  for  ordi¬ 
nary  trials. 

“That  might  be  the  place  where  cameras  can 
serve  the  role  of  educating,”  Vidmar  said. 

Maryland  attorney  Fred  R.  Joseph,  of  Joseph, 


Media  attorney  Kel¬ 
li  Sager  said  O.J. 
Simpson 
attorney  Johnny 
Cochran  (right)  "has 
a  particular  style. 
You  see  it  whether 
there  is  a  camera  or 
not  a  camera." 


Wall  Street  Journal 
editor  Stephen 
J.  Adler  noted 
that  he  has  never 
seen  a  circus 
atmosphere  inside 
a  courtroom 
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The  Historical  Case 
For  Courtroom  Cameras 


There  is  a  strong  historical  case  to  be  made  for  cameras 
in  the  courtroom,  dating  back  to  long  before  there  even 
were  cameras,  according  to  Steven  Brill,  Courtroom  Televi¬ 
sion  Network  founder  and  CEO. 

“The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  didn’t  require  public  tri¬ 
als  because  they  wanted  to  throw  a  symbolic  bone  to  the 
public  or  to  the  press,  but  because  they  thought  public  tri¬ 
als  were  part  of  the  essence  of  what  a  trial  was  in  Colonial 
America  and  in  the  Mother  Country  before  that,”  Brill  said 
during  a  Washington  conference  co-sponsored  by  the  An- 
nenberg  Washington  Program  and  Court  TV. 

Brill  noted  that  “reducing  the  public  glare  may  make  it 
easier  for  the  judge  and  the  lawyers  in  the  sense  that  they 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  a  large  public  audience  watching 
them  and,  yes,  critiquing  them.  But  is  that  what  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  had  in  mind? 


“Sure  it  may  mean  that  some  trials  replace  soap  operas 
and  freak-of-the-day  talk  shows  as  daily  entertainment  fare,” 
he  continued. 

“But,  assuming  any  of  us  can  define  entertainment,  let 
alone  constitutionally  distinguish  it  as  something  less  wor¬ 
thy  than  news,  is  that  trade-off  of  soap-opera  fiction  and 
talk-show  sleaze  for  nonfiction  justice  bad,  let  alone  some¬ 
thing  the  Founding  Fathers  —  who  regularly  saw  trials  cap¬ 
tivate  the  throngs  in  the  town  square  —  would  have  want¬ 
ed  the  government  to  define  and  prohibit?”  Brill  asked,  an- 
swering,“No  way. 

“They  understood  that  the  dignity  of  the  courts  came 
from  the  courtroom  itself  and  from  the  values  on  display 
there,  and  that  those  values  would  be  invigorated,  not  un¬ 
dercut,  by  having  the  so-called  masses  there  to  watch,”  Brill 
commented.  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


Greenwald  and  Laake  P.A.,  said  he  can  think  of 
“many  ways  that  a  judge  can  get  control  that  were 
not  used  in  the  Simpson  trial.” 

“I  thijik  there  are  many  positive  aspects  to  having 
that  camera  in  the  courtroom,”  Joseph  said,  citing 
the  fact  that  judges  and  lawyers  likely  would  be  on 
their  best  behavior. 

“We’re  all  somewhat  hams,  whether  there’s  a 
camera  or  not,”  Joseph  said  of  lawyers.  “Wliat  you 
need  is  a  strong  judge  who  doesn’t  let  things  get  out 
of  control.” 

Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  Judge  B.  Michael  Dann 
agreed  about  judges  and  control, 
and  noted  in  the  15  or  20  years 
of  cameras  in  the  courtroom, 

“routinely  there  have  been  no 
major  problems.” 

“Have  there  been  abuses?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  certainly.  But  the  trial  judge 
can  and  should  control  the  case 
and  the  lawyers  so  that  they 
won’t  get  out  of  hand,”  the  judge 
commented. 

“If  the  lawyers  are  seen  to  be 
playing  to  the  cameras,  or  if  the  presence  of  cameras 
is  dragging  out  the  trial,  turning  a  two-week  into  a 
four-week  or  worse,  the  judge  has  to  do  something. 
I  think  most  of  the  abuses  can  be  prevented  by 
sound,  tight  judicial  control,”  he  said. 

To  the  extent  there  is  any  change  in  people 
because  of  a  media  presence,  attorney  Sager  said, 
“People’s  behavior  may  be  improved  both  in  terms 
of  how  the  judges  react  to  the  litigants,  whether  the 
judges  are  paying  attention  to  the  litigants,  and  how 
the  litigants  react  to  each  other. 

“The  curious  thing  about  the  Simpson  trial,  where 
everyone  is  complaining  about  the  behavior  of  vir¬ 
tually  everyone  involved  in  the  trial,”  Sager  contin¬ 
ued,  “was  that  you  do  not  hear  from  anyone  in  Los 
Angeles  who  knows  these  litigants  and  knows  this 
judge;  no  one  is  saying  that  their  behavior  was 
inconsistent  with  the  way  they  normally  behave 


when  there’s  no  camera  in  the  courtroom. 

“Johnny  Cochran  has  a  particular  style.  You  see  it 
whether  there  is  a  camera  or  not  a  camera.  Marcia 
Clark  has  a  particular  style,  and  you  see  that  as  well. 

“And  Judge  Ito,  from  my  limited  experience,  is 
one  of  the  world’s  most  patient  judges,  and  he  is  that 
way  whether  there  is  a  camera  or  not.  He  lets  peo¬ 
ple  say  their  peace,”  she  said.  “To  the  extent  that  peo¬ 
ple  complained  that  went  on  too  long  in  the  Simp¬ 
son  case  . . .  that  wasn’t  because  of  the  camera.That 
was  because  that’s  the  way  Judge  Ito  runs  his  court¬ 
room. 

“And  so  to  try  and  put  all  of  the  ills 
of  the  world,  as  I  said  before,  on  the 
camera,  I  think,  is  missing  the  point,” 
Sager  commented. 

Attorney  Adrian  Cronauer  of  Mal¬ 
oney  &  Burch  pointed  to  a  study 
where  respondents  read  transcripts, 
listened  to  audio  tapes  or  watched 
kinescopes  of  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates.  The  first  groups  gave  the 
debates  to  Nixon,  the  second  was 
split  and  the  third  gave  the  win  to 
Kennedy. 

“So,  I’m  suggesting  that  the  medium  —  through 
which  the  general  public  finds  out  about  what’s 
going  on  in  the  trial  —  is  different  when  they  see  it 
on  television  than  when  they  see  a  written  reporto- 
rial  report,”  Cronauer  said. 

Sager  agreed,  and  pointed  out  “that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  having  a  camera  in  the  courtroom  is  so 
critical,  because  people  can  see  for  themselves  what 
is  going  on  and  they  don’t  have  to  rely  on  second- 
or  third-hand  information.” 

Vidmar  argued  that  as  much  as  the  print  reporter 
in  the  courtroom  gives  a  particular  view  of  the  trial, 
so  does  the  editing  of  the  excerpts  that  may  appear 
on  the  evening  news. 

The  Simpson  trial,  however,  was  covered  gavel  to 
gavel,  Sager  pointed  out,  “so  people  could,  if  they 
wanted  to,  watch  every  minute  of  it.” 

(See  Cameras  on  page  46) 


"...  watching 
every  day  of  the 
OJ  Simpson  trial, 
there  were  many, 
many  long 
periods  where 
it  was  anything 
but  entertaining" 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


Stranger 
Than  Fiction 


HE  MIAMI  HERAID'S  Sunday  magazine,  Tropic, 
just  completed  publication  of  something  “stranger 
^an  fiction”  to  generate  excitement  among  its 
leaders. 

Tropic  debuted  “Naked  Came  the  Manatee,”  a 
serial,  fictional  story  which  ran  from  Nov.  12, 1995 
ti>Feb.  11. 

What  made  the  project  unique  was  each  chap¬ 
ter  was  written  by  a  different  South  Florida  writer, 
and  each  chapter  was  an  unplanned  reaction  to 
what  was  written  previously.  Each  writer  had  the 
freedom  to  take  the  story  in  any  direction  he  or 
she  chose. 

“Naked  Came  the  Mana¬ 
tee”  drew  its  talent  from 
some  of  South  Florida’s 
most  popular  writers, 
including  Miami  Herald 
staffers  columnists  Dave 
Barry  and  Carl  Hiaasen, 
crime  writer  Edna 
Buchanan  and  Tananarive 


Due.  Others  include  Elmore  Leonard, Les  Standi- 
ford, Vicki  Hendricks,  Paul  Levine,  Carolina  Hospital, 

James  Hall,  Brian  Antoni,  John  Dufresne,  and  Evelyn 
Mayerson. 

Barry  set  the  stage  by  writing  the  first  chapter, 
and  Carl  Hiaasen  wrote  the  last  chapter. 

Tom  Shroder,  executive  editor  of  Tropic, 
explained  “Naked  Came  the  Manatee”  started  partly 
when  he  was  discussing  la.st  November’s  Miami 
Book  Fair  with  Barry,  and  how  there  are  enough 
writers  in  South  Florida  to  do  something  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  and  special. 

The  idea  metamorphosed  from  there,  with  the 
help  of  Mitch  Kaplan,  owner  of  a  local  bookstore 
and  chairman  of  the  book 

fair.  Readers  have 

“Readers  have  really  reallv  enlOVed  it, 
enjoyed  it,”  said  Shroder  “At  .  .  cy  ^ 
the  book  fair,  people  were  SdtCi  SrOVOdCT*  At 
roUing  in  the  aisles  about  book  fair, 

Each  chapter  was  com-  people  Were 

prised  of  approximately  rolUriQ  in  the 
2,500  words  (although  the 

last  chanter  was  a  little  atSleS  ObOUt  WtS 


Miami  Herald's 
Sunday  magazine 
completes 
publication  of  a 
novel  project 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


A  Wave 
Of  Protests 


Telecommunications 
law's  ban  on 
indecency  spurs 
lawsuits,  online 
obscenities 


THWCIGHTNING  speed  that  typifies  new  tech- 

logy,^  soon  as  the  new  telecommunications  law 
si^ed,  the  protests  began. 

"ast  two  lawsuits  were  filed  and  hundreds  of 
Wide  Web  sites  went  to  black  backgrounds 
'white  type  in  protest  against  the  law’s  inde¬ 
provisions  —  which  challengers  say  violates 
the  First  Amendment. 

Sanctions  of  up  to  $250,000  and/or  five  years  in 
prison  may  be  imposed  for  violations  of  the  Com¬ 
puter  Decency’  Act. 

The  daily  online  publication,  the  American 
Reporter,  filed  a  lawsuit  in  New  York  seeking  pre¬ 
liminary  and  permanent  injunctions  against  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

Flaunting  the  new  restric¬ 
tions,  A  wenc«n  Reporter  ran 
an  article  by  former  Texas 
Judge  Steve  Russell,  now  an 
assistant  professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio,  that 
deliberately  was  laced  with 
obscene  invectives  aimed  at 
violating  the  regulations. 

. .  The  piece  opened,  “You 

motherfuckers  in  Congress 
have  dropped  over  the  edge  of  the  earth  this  time,” 
and  proceeded  to  go  on  in  that  vein  —  and  worse 
—  charging  Congress  with  selling  out  the  First 
Amendment. 

“To  violate  your  ban  on  indecency,  I  have  been 
forced  to  use  and  over-use  so- 
called  indecent  language,” 

Russell -wrote. 

He  proceeded  to  prove 
that  point  and  to  write  that 
whatever  obscenities  he 
could  call  Congress,  “that 
would  be  nothing  compared 
to  this  indictment,  to  wit:  you 
have  sold  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  your  birthright  and  that 
of  your  children.  The 
Founders  turn  in  their  graves. 

You  have  spit  on  the  grave  of 


Numerous  Web  sites  posted  graphics  of 
blue  ribbons,  “chosen  as  the  symbol  for 
preservation  of  basic  civil  rights  in  the 
electronic  world,”  similar  to  the 
ubiquitous  red  ribbons  used  for  AIDS 
awareness 
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every  warrior  who  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.” 

The  lawsuit  pointed  out  that  while  online  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  piece  may  have  violated  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Act,  its  publication  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  or  distribution  througfi  the  mail  would 
have  been  legal. 

“There  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  basis  for  the 
distinction  between  traditional  newspapers  and 
newspapers  distributed  electronically,”  the  lawsuit 
argued. 

American  Reporter  editor  in  chief  Joe  Shea  said 
this  was  the  first  time  in  the  more  than  250  issues 
he  has  published  that  such  four-letter  words 
appeared,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  It  was  done  simply 
to  make  a  point  and  challenge  the  law. 

The  American  Reporter's  battle  against  these  pro¬ 
visions  dates  back  to  June  14,  1S>95,  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  vowing  to  fight  the  act  “by  pub¬ 
lishing  an  article  that  intentionally  violated  the  law, 
that  described  the  members  of  Congress  that  voted 
for  the  law  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  and  that 
[said]  we  would  then  defend  any  action  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  against  us  all  the  way  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,”  Shea  explained. 

Through  the  Internet,  Shea  said  he  found  Russell, 
who  volunteered  to  write  the  article,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney  Randall  Boe  of  Arent  Fox  Kintner 
Plotkin  &  Kahn,  who  offered  to  defend  it. 

“A  second  reason  [for  doing  this]  is  that  we  cher¬ 
ish  the  First  Amendment  as  the  highest  and  dearest 
of  all  our  rights  and  we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
defend  it  with  our  lives,”  Shea  added. 

The  American  Reporter  lawsuit  chal¬ 
lenges  restrictions  on  “indecent  and 
patently  offensive”  material,  but  not 
obscenity,  he  added. 

“Our  material  is  fairly  described  as 
indecent  and  patently  offensive  under 
the  law.  It  is  not  obscene,”  Shea  said.  “We 
think  it  is  fair  for  the  government  to 
make  a  case  against  material  that 
involves  pedophilia  and  other  frankly 
obscene  and  currently  illegal  material, 
but  not  against  anything  that  is  so 
vaguely  described  as  ‘indecent’  and 
‘patently  offensive.’  ” 

As  expected,  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  acting  on  behalf  of  some  20 
organizations,  filed  a  lawsuit  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  which  charged  the  law  violates  both 
First  Amendment  free-speech  rights  and 
(See  Protests  on  page  39) 
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NEW'  YORK  Post  article  quoting  relatives  of  New 
York  Knicks  basketball  player  John  Starks  led  to  a  jj^ 

verbal  confrontation  between  the  player  and  the  W 

writer, Thomas  Hill. 

Starks,  who  has  been  struggling  this  year  and  has 
seen  his  playing  time  reduced  under  new  coach 
Don  Nelson,  did  most  of  the  talking.  9 

Hill  had  contacted  Starks’  family  members  in 
Oklahoma,  quoting  his  grandmother,  his  mother  and 
his  sister  in  a  Feb.  6  article  headlined,  “Starks’  family 
blames  John’s  decline  on  Nellie.”  Nellie  is  coach  Nel-  jv/ 

son’s  nickname. 

In  the  article.  Hill  quotes  Starks’  sister  as  saying,  m 

“Basically,  everyone  here  is  ^ 

kind  of  associating  it  with  the 
coach,  Don  Nelson.  I  don’t 
think  they  ever  got  along  M  i  j 

from  the  beginning.”  1 

She  goes  on  to  say,  “I  heard  mffHj  **»»*2f  ^Iwlw 
they  re  not  even  practicmg  j 

hard.  It’s  like  they’re  in  high 
school.  They  just  sit  around  "** 

and  play.” 

His  mother  was  quoted  as  The  Post  carried  a  front-pagl^  ;  r 
saying,  “I  wish  he  [Starks]  photo  (taken  from  a  frame  of  Fox-5  TV 

would  get  out  of  New  York,  footage)  of  Starks  pointing  in  Hill's  face 

The  whole  family  does.  We 

don’t  want  him  wasting  his  available  for  interviews.”  Chelsea  is  Sta 
time  there.”  old  daughter. 

Starks,  embarrassed  by  the  Hill  said  other  Knicks  approach  hin 
comments  the  family  made  about  other  stories  he  has  written.  He 
about  his  coach  and  armoyed  ers  didn’t  want  to  discuss  things,  they 
that  his  relatives  were  con-  off  on  him.  “A  cowardly  ambush,”  he  < 
tacted,  approached  Hill  the  The  tabloid  Post  had  a  field  day  wit 
following  day  at  a  Knicks  practice.  the  incidents  the  next  day.  The  entire 

According  to  an  account  by  Hill,  Starks  said  to  between  Staiks  and  Hill  had  been  filr 
him,“Don’t  be  calling  my  family.  Don’t  be  calling  my  the  local  TV  affiliate  owned  by  Post  < 
mother.  Don’t  be  calling  my  grandmother.”  Murdoch.  The  Post  carried  a  front-page 

Starks  laced  into  him  for  about  20  seconds  and  from  a  frame  of  Fox-5  TV  footage)  of  S 
then,  according  to  Hill,  said,  “Do  you  understand  in  Hill’s  face.  The  headline  on  Post  spr 
what  I’m  talking  about?  Do  you  understand,  boy?”  Wallace  Matthews’  piece  read:  “Jo 
Starks  did  not  touch  HiU  but  pointed  his  finger  in  proves  again  he’s  tough  guy  ...  off  cc 

his  face.  As  Starks  walked  away,  Hill  began  smiling  The  day  after  the  incident,  Starks  e 
and  the  player  turned  around  and  said,  “You  better  he  was  so  incensed.  “You  don’t  call 

not  be  laughing  at  me,  you - .  I’m  going  to  woman  about  what’s  happening  witl 

come  and  kick  your - butt.”  He  took  a  few  he  said.  “You  want  to  write  me  up  bar 

steps  toward  the  reporter  but  was  restrained  by  an  papers,  write  me  up  as  bad  as  you  w 
assistant  coach  and  some  players.  tried  to  take  anybody’s  opinion  away 

According  to  Hill,  he  was  harassed  as  soon  as  he  just  don’t  think  you’re  supposed  to  j 
entered  the  practice  facility,  as  the  Knicks’  assistant  my  family  for  a  quote.  That’s  off-limit 
coach  Jeff  Van  Gundy  reportedly  shouted  to  Hill,  concerned.” 

“Hey,  do  you  want  to  talk  to  Chelsea  Starks?  She’s  Starks  conceded  he  might  have  hai 


New  York  Post 
article  quoting 
relatives  of 
New  York  Knicks 
basketball  player 
John  Starks  leads 
to  a  'face-to-face' 
between  the 
player,  writer 
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ation  differently,  but  said,  “If  my  family  ever  entered 
into  it  again,  I  couldn’t  say  whether  I’d  react  the 
same  way  or  not.” 

Not  all  reporters  were  labeling  Starks  the  menace 
the  Post  was.  New  York  Daily  News  and  syndicated 
sports  columnist  Mike  Lupica  described  Staiks  as  a 
“good  guy,  who  had  a  bad  day,  after  a  bad  game,  in 
the  middle  of  a  bad  season.”  Lupica  said  Starks  “isn’t 
a  menace  to  sports  society,  or  just  another  sports 
punk.  He  isn’t  a  basketball  Dillinger.” 

Added  Lupica,“It  was  inappropriate  behavior,  and 
it  is  too  easy  to  say  Staiks  should  have  known  better 
because  he  does  know  better.  He  is  allowed  to  get 
mad  at  the  media,  something  he  hardly  ever  does.  He 
Ls  allowed  to  blow  off  steam  when  silly  quotes  from 
his  74-year-old  grandmother  about  Don  Nelson  are 
somehow  presented  as  new.  But  there  are  better, 
more  grown-up  ways  to  handle  things.  Starks  some¬ 
times  makes  bad  choices  off  the  court,  the  same  as 
he  does  on  it.” 


BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 

Speak  No  Evil 

HBRESENTATIVE  JIM  HANSEN  (R-Utah)  recently 
jjcusc'd  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  biased  reporting 
wd  hjdted  all  communication  with  the  newspaper, 
^ast  month,  Hansen  instructed  his  staff  to  stop 
sending  press  releases  to  the  Tribune  and  forbade 
his  staff  members  from  speaking  to  reporters  from 
the  newspaper. 

Almost  a  month  later.  Tribune  editor  James 
Shelledy  said  the  embargo  has  “kind  of  eased”  and 
added  that  Hansen’s  office  still  sends  press  releases 
to  the  newspaper’s  office. 

“It  was  sort  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,”  Shelledy 
said.  “He  got  in  a  snit  and  that’s  his  right.” 

An  administrative  assistant  in  Hansen’s  office  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  Hansen  is  upset  because; 
“They  always  take  one  line  [from  a  press  release] 
and  blow  it  out  of  proportion.” 

Hansen  also  is  convinced  the  newspaper  never 
calls  him  for  his  side  of  a  story,  she  added. 

Shelledy,  admitting  that  personally  he  doesn’t 
think  much  of  Hansen’s  legislative  skills,  said  Tri¬ 
bune  reporters  cover  the  representative  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  manner. 

“Our  reporters  treat  Hansen  the  same  way  that 
we  treat  all  members  of  Utah’s  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  —  in  a  fair  and  accurate  manner,”  Shelledy 
told  the  AP. 

“We  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
gressman  taking  his  press  releases  and  going  home.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Shelledy  added  that 
“D<x:tors  have  to  operate  on  people  they  don’t  like, 
and  lawyers  have  to  defend  people  they  don’t  like. 
I’m  a  professional  and  we  treat  him  fairly  in  our 
newspaper.” 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

2^14/96 

2/7/96 

2/14/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)* 

36.25 

35.75 

28.1875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

4.625 

4.00 

7.125 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)** 

N/A 

126.75 

84.625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

35.00 

32.75 

25.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

40.125 

39.25 

34.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

67.00 

65.00 

53.50 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY)*** 

19.25 

18.125 

13.167 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

21.625 

22.50 

19.875 

Hollinger  International  (NOQ)# 

10.00 

10.125 

11.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

66.625 

68.375 

51.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)**** 

21.00 

20.625 

17.6875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  22.625 

22.625 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

36.875 

34.375 

29.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.00 

28.625 

21.625 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

48.625 

45.625 

32.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

42.875 

42.875 

29.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.50 

35.125 

18.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

67.125 

64.50 

55.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

289.75 

291.625 

245.50 

•.Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 
•‘Merged  with  Disney  on  2/9/96 
*•* Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  10/3/95 
••••/Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

/American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

2/14/96 

2/7/96 

2/14/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.375 

11.375 

11.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

21.75 

21.00 

16.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.85 

6.80 

5.77 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

23.75 

23.25 

17.375 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

63.00 

58.125 

40.1875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.625 

14.75 

13.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

20.375 

20.25 

16.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.00 

13.00 

13.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

23.00 

23.00 

20.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P\ji  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


Delivering  In 
The  Deep  Freeze 


Midwestern  newspapers,  with 

distribution  areas  slammed  by  this 
winter’s  record-breaking  frigid  tem¬ 
peratures,  successfully  kept  paper 
delivery  (practically)  unaffected. 

So  what  did  the  deep  freeze  do  to  circulation? 
Kathy  Morse,  assistant  circulation  director  at  the 
Duluth  (Miim.)  News-Tribune  said  there  have  been 
some  small  problems  with  carriers’  vehicles  not 
starting,  but  papers  have  gotten  out  one  way  or 
another.  She  said  distribution  hasn’t  been  affected, 
but  rack  sales  have  decreased 
due  to  lack  of  foot  traffic. 
Dealer  sales  at  stores  are  line, 
she  added. 

The  Minot  (N  D.)  Daily 
News  is  planning  to  run  an 
ad  commending  the  efforts 
of  its  newspap)er  carriers, 
who  have  gotten  out  every  day,  said  Ken  Bohl,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
adult-carrier  vehicles  that  wouldn’t  start;  but  if 
there’s  a  problem  with  a  route,  Bohl  and  his  district 
managers  chip  in  and  get  the  route  delivered  them¬ 
selves,  he  said. 

If  a  road  is  “undeliverable,”  the  Escanaba,  Mich., 
Daily  Press  will  be  delivered  once  the  road  is 
plowed,  or  the  next  day,  said  Laurie  Sovey,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  She  said  customers  have  been  very 
understanding. 

“We’ve  been  pretty  fortunate,  so  far”  said  Leane 
Herman,  circulation  manager  of  the  Pierre,  S.D., 
Capital  Joumal.Therc  was  a  day  when  carriers 
had  the  option  to  deUver  the  paper  on  the  day  of 
its  publication  or  the  next;  still,  trucks  are  starting, 
rack  sales  have  stayed  the  same,  and  hawkers  have 
been  affected  only  mildly,  she  said. 

John  Vizzini,  circulation  director  at  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  Argus  Leader  said  carriers  are  used  to 
this  weather,  although  they’ve  been  allotted  more 
time  to  get  papers  out  in  the  morning.  Some  vehi¬ 
cles  haven’t  turned  over,  but  district  managers  are 
there  to  help  get  them  jump-started. 

Vizzini’s  paper  hasn’t  missed  a  day  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  although  some  marginal  areas  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  the  next  day.  There  have  been  some  single¬ 
copy  losses,  and  in  the  outlying  areas  “we  lost 
some  volume  not  being  able  to  get  through  certain 
roads,”  he  said.  Delivery  is  handled  by  40%  junior 
carriers  and  60%  adult  carriers, Vizzini  said.The 
biggest  problems  have  been  with  assisting  the 
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Midwestern 
neivspapers 
cope  with 
the  cold 


adults’  vehicles  —  as  for  the  kids,  they  bundle  up, 
get  out  there,  and  just  do  it,  Vizzini  added. 

One  Saturday,  107  routes  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  couldn’t  be  completed,  and  the  paper  had 
to  double-up  on  its  delivery  the  next  day,  said  Terry 
Thompson,  vice  president  of  circulation. 

It  was  a  challenge  fighting  through  snowdrifts, 
he  said.  Also,  racks  needed  to  be  dug  out  and 
thawed,  he  said,  addirtg  that  it’s  a  good  opportunity 
to  see  how  people  pull  together. 

“We’re  just  ready  for  spring,”  he  said. 

Ends  section, 
expands  publication 

The  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  will  end  its  Hernando 
County  section  on  April  1  and  expand  a  separate 
publication,  Hienwndo  TocU^,  from  three  to  six  days  a 
week  and  offer  the  Hernando  Tribune  on  Sundays. 

The  Tribune  and  Hernando  Today  are  subsidiaries 
of  Richmond,  Va.-based  Media  General  Inc.  The  two 
newspapers  combined  sales  and  circulation  forces  in 
1994.  Hernando  Today  will  be  available  in  racks  and 
through  subscriptions  and  wiU  be  delivered  with  the 
Tampa  Tribune  to  all  subscribers  in  the  county,  45 
miles  north  ofTampa. 

“The  Tribune  is  going  to  continue  vrith  the  very 
best  in  state,  national  and  international  coverage,  and 
Hernando  Todc^  will  provide  the  best  in  local  cover¬ 
age,”  publisher  Jack  Butcher  said. 

In  1987,  Media  General  and  the  Gulf  Coast  Media 
Group  joined  to  print  a  weekly  newspaper.  Hernando 
Tod^  became  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Media 
General  in  1993-  — AP 

Papers  stolen 

Delivery  of  the  Pyramid,  a  Mount  Pleasant, 
Utah,  weekly,  was  faster  than  the  publisher 
would  have  liked. 

The  Utah  Press  Association  repotted  that  1,200 
copies  of  the  paper  were  stolen  from  a  loading  dock 
at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Post  Office.  Postal  woricers 
found  seven  empty  canvas  mail  bags  from  which 
the  copies  were  removed. 

Managing  editor  Penny  Hamilton  said  she  had  no 
idea  why  they  were  taken.  There  was  nothing  con¬ 
troversial  in  the  newspaper,  she  added. 

Pyramid  Publishing  Co.  offered  a  $250  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  culprit’s  arrest. 


When  Sharon  Stone  wanted  to  tell  her  story  to  the  American  people 
she  knew  just  where  to  turn.  Intriguing  people.  With  intriguing  things  to  say. 
You’ll  find  them  every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 


— 


I 
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BY  ERIC  FREEDMAN 


Entitled  To 
Mug  Shots 


Newspapers  are  entitled  under 

the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  mug  shots  of  indicted  suspects 
whose  names  have  been  released 
and  who  have  appeared  in  open 
court,  a  divided  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  panel  had 
ruled. 

In  a  2-1  decision,  the  court  ordered  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  to  provide  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
with  photos  of  eight  defendants  rejecting  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  argument  that  disclosure  would  unjustifi¬ 
ably  violate  their  privacy 
rights. 

“The  personal  privacy  of 
an  individual  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  invaded  simply  because 
that  person  suffers  ridicule 
or  embarrassment  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  in 
the  possession  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,”  said  Judge 
Martha  Craig  Daughtrey  of 
the  6th  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Cincinnati. 

She  said  disclosure  also 
would  serve  the  FoIA  goal  of 
promoting  public  scrutiny  of 

government  activities. 

The  Marshals  Service  is  responsible  for  trans¬ 
porting  federal  prisoners,  tracking  fugitives  and 
maintaining  courthouse  security. 

The  case  began  in  1994,  when  the  Free  Press 
unsuccessfully  requested  release  of  eight  mug 
shots  of  defendants  awaiting  trial  on  federal 
charges. 

The  Marshals  Service  denied  the  request,  but  a 
federal  judge  ordered  disclosure. 

In  a  Jan.  12  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  Daughtrey 
said,  “Even  if  an  encroachment  upon  personal  pri¬ 
vacy  had  been  found,  a  significant  public  interest  in 
disclosure  could  justify  release  of  that  information 
to  the  public. 

“Public  disclosure  of  mug  shots  in  limited  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  serve  to  subject  the  government 
to  public  oversight,”  she  said. 

As  an  example,  she  said  a  photo  could  show  bet¬ 
ter  than  words  if  the  government  arrested  the 


Freedman,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  is  on  the 
adjunct  journalism  faculty  at  Michigan  State 
University. 
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wrong  person.” 

The  court  emphasized  the  direct  relationship 
between  release  of  the  photos  and  monitoring  the 
daily  work  of  a  tax-supported  agency,  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  Marshals  Service. 

“Disclosure  provides  documentary  evidence  of 
the  designated  responsibilities  of  an  agency  of  the 
federal  government.” 

As  for  the  potential  importance  of  mug  shots, 
she  pointed  to  the  case  of  Rodney  King,  who  was 
beaten  by  the  police  in  Los  Angeles:  “Had  the  now- 
famous  videotape  never  been  made,  a  mug  shot  of 
King  released  to  the  media  would  have  alerted  the 
world  that  the  arrestee  had  been  subjected  to 
much  more  than  a  routine  traffic  stop,  and  that  the 
actions  and  practices  of  the  arresting  officers 
should  be  scrutinized.” 

The  decision  emphasized 
that  the  photos  requested  by 
the  Free  Press  involved  an 
ongoing  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

It  took  no  position  on 
whether  mug  shots  must  be 
released  after  a  case  is  closed 
through  acquittal,  dismissal 
or  conviction. 

The  court  ordered  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  newspaper’s  attorney  fees  in  pursuing  its 
FolA  claim. 

In  a  dissent.  Judge  Alan  E.  Norris  contended  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  mug  shots  would  be  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  on  privacy. 

“While  a  photograph  may  not  reveal  any  ‘private’ 
information,  a  mug  shot  conveys  much  more  than 
the  appearance  of  the  pictured  individual,”  he 
wrote. 

“Unlike  a  photograph  taken  under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  relates  a  number  of  facts  about  a 
person  including  his  expression  at  a  humiliating 
moment  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  booked  on 
criminal  charges. 

“Furthermore,  mug  shots  are  widely  viewed  by 
members  of  the  public  as  signifying  that  the  per¬ 
son  has  committed  a  crime.” 

Norris  also  disputed  the  majority  view  that  sig¬ 
nificant  pubic  interests  outweigh  the  suspects’  pri¬ 
vacy  rights. 

There  is  no  indication  of  abuse  in  the  Marshals 
Service’s  arrest  and  detention  practices,  he  said. 
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In  a  world  of  fakes  and  forgeries,  there’s  one 
original  no  one  has  been  able  to  copy — JeejD. 

Jeep,  you  see,  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Chrysler  Corporation.  And  a  trademark  is  a  word 
or  name  used  to  identify  the  source  of  a  product. 
Which  means  the  word  Jeep  can  indicate  only 
our  brand.  Simply  put,  a  sport  utility  vehicle  by 
any  other  name  isn’t  a  Jeep  vehicle. 

Take  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee.  A  vehicle  .specifically 
designed  for  individuals  who  desire  the  best  of  both 
worlds — sophisticated  luxury  and  proven  Jeep 
capability.  There’s  also  Jeep  Cherokee,  the  classic 


P 


expression  of  versatility,  convenience,  and  value. 
And  Jeep  Wrangler.  The  legendary  fun  and 
freedom  machine  that  encompasses  all  that  is  Jeep. 

So,  the  next  time  you  see  our  name,  remember 
this:  There  may  be  a  lot  of  sport  utility  vehicles  on 
the  road  today,  but  there’s  only  one  Jeep?.. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-92 5-JEEP,  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.jeepunpaved.com 

Jeep 

THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 


Always  wear  your  seal  bell.  Jeep  is  a  reglslered  irademark  of  Chrysler  Corporalion. 


DMNOanEC- 

an,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  editor  at  the 
San  Antonio 
E^^tress-Netvs.Yois 
been  promoted  to 
business  editor. 


mCHAEL  LYNCH 


JEHRY  ROBERTS 


Columbia,  where  he  was  associate 
director  of  research  and  technology 
studies  at  the  Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center  from  1988  to  1994. 

mCMtARD  M.  HOCHHAUSER, 

executive  vice  president  of  Harte-Hanks 
as  well  as  president  and  CEO  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Direct  Marketing,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  a  news  position  on  the  Harte- 
Hanks  board  of  directors.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  expands  the  board  from  seven 
members  to  eight. 

KATHLEEN  NEWTON,  editor  and 
publisher  at  Amador  Newspapers  in 
Northern  California,  a  McClatchy  prop¬ 
erty,  has  been  named  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  publisher  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  Press-Enterprise's  Temecula- 
Murrieta  edition. 

BRADLEY  C.  DINKMEYER,  single 
copy  sales  manager  at  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
national  accounts  manager  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  marketing  department  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

LYNN  BARMUER,  vice  president  of 
Illinois  Agri-Neu’s,  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Daily  News-Tribune  Inc.,  La 


Salle,  111.,  has  been 
named  publisher 
of  the  Illinois  and 
Ituiiana  Agri- 
News. 

DLRKUHLLI- 

-I  ilf41V,38,presi- 

TYRANSDELL  .  ^ 

dent  of  Milliman 
Communications, 

Mason,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association 
at  the  association’s  annual  convention 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Jan.  26. 

MICHAEL/.  LYNCH,  coporate  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  Journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.J.,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  advertising. 

JERRY  ROBERTS,  46,  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  city  editor. 

Roberts  joined  the  Chronicle  in  1977 
as  a  reporter. 

He  was  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor  in  1982,  and  then  moving  on 
to  political  editor  in  1987.  He  was 
appointed  editorial  page  editor  in 
1994. 

TY  RANSDELL,  31,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Longmont,  Colo.,  Daily 
Times-Call,  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
Times-News. 

MARY  M.  KLUNK,  maiketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  the  Allentown,  Pa., 
Morning  Call,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  product  development  and 
innovation. 


Correction 

A  BRIEF  ITEM  about  Cox 

Newspapers  Inc.’s  acquisition  of  a 
daily  newspaper  and  nine  weeklies 
from  the  Whichard  family  (E&P,  Dec.  23, 
p.  12)  mistakenly  put  North  Carolina’s 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector  in  South 
Carolina. 


j.  DiNOCHIECCm 

PAUL,  art  director, 
was  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  graphics  and 
design. 

FRED  WILSON,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  technology,  was  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  for  photo  and 
technology. 


LOU  HELDMAN,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  at  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  at  the 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa. 

Both  papers  are  owned  by  Knight- 
Ridder. 


MICHELLE  MAGLALANG 
MALKIN,  who  is  currently  finishing  a 
year  as  the  Warren  Brookes  Fellow  at 
the  Competitive  Enterprise  Institute,  a 
conservative  think  tank  based  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
joined  the  editorial  writing  staff  at  the 
Seattle  Times. 


JOHN  V.  PAVLIK,  39,  a  professor  at 
San  Diego  University  and  director  of  its 
School  of  Communication  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  Center  for  New  Media  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

His  appointment  is  a  return  to 
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DR.  ANTHONY  BANNON,  a  former 
staff  critic  at  the  Buffalo  News,  has 
been  named  director  of  George 
Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  an 
international  museum  of  photography 
and  film. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Lee  Dirks 


DOING  PUBLIC  ^ 
JOURNALISM 

H\  Arthur  Charity 
C'riiilfortl  Press 

“2  Spring  St.,  New  York,  NY  10012  ' 
188  pages,  S 1 6.9s, 
hartleover.  S  tO. 


Public  journalism  aims  to  make 
journalism  more  positive,  con¬ 
structive  and  involved  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  In  contrast 
to  some  old-fashioned,  hit-and-run  jour¬ 
nalism  that  saw  news  as  a  quick  fix, 
“Man  bites  dog,”  as  John  Bogart  of  the 
old  New  York  Sun  put  it,  or  news  being 
“what  an  editor  thinks  it  is”  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  day,  public  journalism  sees  much  of 
news  as  a  mission  to  build  dreams  of  a 
better  tomorrow  for  its  readers. 

Arthur  Charity,  a  former  Canadian 
journalist  who  has  worked  with  the 
Project  on  Public  Life  and  the  Press, 
dedicated  to  developing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  public  journalism,  offers  a 
primer  on  efforts  of  newspapers  con¬ 
ducting  pubUc  journalism.  He  presents 
variations  on  ways  to  listen  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  how  to  train  and  sensitize  staff  and 
ways  journalists  can  participate  in  the 
community. 

He  builds  on  an  older  journalism  in 
which  journalists  cultivated  sources  by 
listening,  even  if  it  were  done  at  bars. 

He  revives  “participatory  journalism,”  if 
the  reporter  is  up  front  about  taking 
part. 

And  he  is  forthright  in  recognizing 
that  public  journalism  is  on  one  side  of 
the  coin  at  least  a  marketing  strategy  to 
meet  and  interest  readers  more  by 
addressing  their  needs. 

But  also  what  Charity  makes  clear, 
although  apparently  not  aware  of  it,  is 
that  public  journalism  is  a  kind  of  new 
age  cult  or  rather,  an  old-^hioned  reli¬ 
gion. 

In  espousing  its  own  doctrine  and  a 
special  political  correctness,  it  spawns  a 
hierarchy  equivalent  to  archbishops 
and  bishops  among  editors  and  in  the 
ranks,  preachers,  evangelists,  elders  and 
deacons. 

All  the  stages  of  a  historic  religion 
are  here,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

First  comes  a  sense  of  guilt.  He  talks 
of  journalists  waking  up  to  the  fact 
community  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  being  solved. 


He  harbors  a  mea  culpa  feeling  that 
somehow  journalists  are  to  blame  if 
only  in  not  living  up  to  their  potential 
force  as  the  fourth  estate. 

After  guilt  comes  confession.  Public 
journalists  “must,  in  short,  get  real  with 
themselves.” 

They  must  know  they  have  sinned 
and  make  a  clean  slate  on  which  faith 
can  biuld. 

A  conversion  experience  is  impor¬ 
tant.  “They  must  see  the  public  with 
new  eyes,”  he  says. 

And:  “Public  journalists  often  say 
that  their  colleagues  have  to  pass 
through  an  ‘Ah,  now  I  get  it’  phase 
before  they  can  develop  any  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  deliberative  style.” 

Then  comes  catechism  and  training 
in  the  new  faith,  and  Charity  offers 
training  formats  conducted  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Of  course,  baptism  is  necessary,  and 
it  comes  by  immersion  in  listening  ses¬ 
sions  of  community  representatives. 

An  assurance  of  salvation  follows,  a 
kind  of  Pentecostal  second  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  new  converts 
become  sure  of  themselves,  eager  evan¬ 
gelists  and  possess  a  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

There  is  a  predestination  or  foreordi¬ 
nation.  Charity’s  advice  to  the  “prelates” 
or  editors  in  regard  to  staffing  for  this 
mission:  “Pick  the  natural  public  jour¬ 
nalists  and  leave  the  rest.” 

And  there  are  doctrines  and  com¬ 
mandments  for  the  everyday  living  of 
the  faith. 

The  faithful  are  exhorted  to  show 
respect  for  ordinary  people,  do  easy 
things  first,  and  set  up  a  process  people 


regard  as  fiiir. 

Aiming  not  to  be  too  overbearing  in 
working  with  the  community,  public 
journalism  has  a  golden  rule,  as  Charity 
calls  it:  “Journalism  should  advocate 
democracy  without  advocating  particu¬ 
lar  solutions.” 

Is  there  something  frightening  about 
this  politically  correct  journalistic  new 
movement  which  comes  across  as 
somewhere  between  a  Dale  Carnegie 
winning  friends  seminar  and  a  solemn 
canonization  of  the  elite  or  chosen?  Or 
is  author  Charity’s  book  about  merely 
an  act  of  charity  and  concern  for  read¬ 
ers  in  service  of  the  business  side  of  a 
newspaper? 

“And  now  abideth  ftiith,  hope,  chari¬ 
ty,”  St.  Paul  observed.  “These  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.”  (I  Cor. 
13:13). 

Maybe  not. 


Washington  Times 
goes  national 

After  completing  a  successful 
six-month  test  program,  the 
Washington  Times  has  launched  its 
national  weekly'  edition,  which  will  be 
distributed  in  bookstores  and  on  news¬ 
stands. 

“We  can  attribute  some  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  unparalleled  promotional 
support  and  mention  on  most  of  the 
nation’s  talk  radio  and  political  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  the  Rush  Limbaugh  and 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  shows,”  said  Tom 
McDevitt,  business  director  of  the 
national  weekly  edition. 
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the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  fc  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  847-991-6900 
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JOSEPHINE  PATTERSON 
ALBRIGHT,  82,  a  journalist,  aviation 
pioneer,  horse  breeder  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  died  Jan.  15  in  Woodstock,  Vt., 
following  a  stroke. 

Albright  began  her  career  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  court  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  before  joining  Long  Island 
Newsday  in  1949.  Her  column,  “Life 
with  Junior,"  chronicled  her  experiences 
raising  four  children. 

She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Joseph  Medill,  longtime  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

MIEN  ALYTA,  80,  who  covered  golf  and 
other  sports  in  the  Carolinas  for  more 
than  three  decades  for  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Jan.  13. 

FRANK  a  ANDERSON,  72,  retired 
city  editor  and  ombudsman  at  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Press  Telegram,  died  Jan.  9. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  he  was  Sunday 
editor  at  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

RUSSELL  GLENN  CONE /R.,72,a 
journalist  who  spent  neariy  30  years  at 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  before 
retiring  in  1984,  died  of  emphysema 
Jan.  10. 

Earlier,  he  woriced  at  the  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  Times  and  Associated  Press. 

JflANNA  R.  COOK,  72,  a  former 
reporter  at  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 

Review,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
Sebring,  Fla.,  News,  died  Dec.  27  in 
Evanston. 

ROBERT  H.  FACKELMAN,  89,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Fackelman 
Newspapers, Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  died 
Jan.  19. 

His  newspaper  group  owned  or  par¬ 
tially  owned  numerous  dailies  and 
weeklies  throughout  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Florida  and  Texas. 

G.  FOX,  63,  a  telegraph  editor  and 
copy  editor  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
died  Dec.  25  in  Staunton,  Va.,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

JAMES  M.  GAVIN  JR.,  68,  a  public 
relations  executive  who  served  as  real 
estate  and  marketing  editor  at  the 


Chicago  Tribune  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  died  Jan.  20. 

JACK  GIBSON,  57,  a  former  Long 
Island  Newsday  transportation  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  dedicated  firefighter,  died  Jan. 

3  after  a  heart  attack  in  Ridge,  N.Y. 

GORDON  HANNA,  75,  retired  vice 
president  and  general  editorial  manager 
of  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  died  of 
pneumonia  Dec.  31  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Previously,  he  had  been  editor  at  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

MARY  JANE  HOILES  HARDIE,12, 

daughter  of  the  founder  of  Freedom 
Communications  and  wife  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  died  Jan.  3  after  a 
lengthy  illness. 

NORMAN  HIRSCH,  68,  executive  vice 
president  of  Des  Plaines  Publishing  Co. 
in  Illinois,  died  Jan.  13. 

He  was  a  past  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cook  County  Suburban 
Publishers  Association. 

ROBERT  EDWARD  JOHNSON,!^, 

associate  publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  Jet  Magazine,  died  Dec.  27  in  Hyde 
Park,  Ill.,  after  a  long  illness. 

He  started  his  professional  career  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Atlanta  Daily  World. 

JOHN  M.  PETRHLO,  52,  operations 
manager  at  PR  Newswire,  died  Jan.  23  in 
Hoboken,  N.J. 

GRA€JE  P.  PLAISTED,  retired  treasurer 
of  Brooks  Community  Newspapers, 
Westport,  Conn.,  died  Jan.  1  in 
Plantation,  Fla. 

DAVID  ALBERT  RAWLEY  SR.,  85, 

former  president  and  co-publisher  of 
the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  died 
Jan.  8. 

GEORGE  SCiHLCKENMAIER,  89,  a 

retired  engraver  at  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
died  Dec.  27. 

EDWIN  SCHOENLEB,  88,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  at  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  died  Jan.  15. 

SAM  SKINNER,  56,  a  former  reporter 
at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  San 
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Francisco  Sun  Reporter,  died  of  a  stroke 
Jan.  11. 

Later  as  a  sports  reporter,  he  covered 
virtually  every  major  sports  event 
around  the  world  and  was  among  the 
first  to  report  the  kidnapping  of  Israeli 
athletes  and  coaches  by  Palestinian  ter¬ 
rorists  at  the  1972  Olympics. 

JACK  SMITH,  79,  a  popular  Ia)S 
Angeles  Times  columnist  since  1958  and 
a  longtime  California  newsman,  died  of 
heart  failure  Jan.  9. 

Smith’s  column,  which  originally  ran 
five  days  a  week,  was  distributed  to 
almost  600  newspapers  woridwide  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service. 

A  Marine  combat  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  who  covered  the  Iwo  Jima 
landing.  Smith  later  woriced  for  United 
Press,  Sacramento  Union,  San  Diego 
Journal,  the  old  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  the-then  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 
before  joining  the  Times  in  1953. 

HOWARD  TAUBMAN,  88,  the  top 
music  and  theater  reviewer  during  a  40- 
year-plus  career  at  the  New  York  Times, 
died  Jan.  8. 

WILLIAM  P.  TAVOVLAREAS,  75,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Mobile  Corp.  who  was 
involved  in  a  highly  publicized  libel  law¬ 
suit  against  the  Washington  Post,  died 
Jan.  13. 

C  HA^TY  THOMPSON,  78,  a  former 
editor  at  Portland  (Maine)  Newspapers, 
died  Jan.  15. 

MARJORIE  SCOTT  WELLS,  88,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  at  the  Coloma  (Mich.) 
Courier,  died  of  heart  failure  Jan.  16  in 
Coloma. 

JOHN  L  WISE  JR.,  68,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  at  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  died 
Jan.  10. 


Struck  down 

An  executive  order  barring  the 
government  from  hiring  permanent 
replacement  workers  has  been  struck 
down  by  a  federal  appeals  court.  Only 
newspapers  with  government  contracts 
would  be  affected  by  the  order,  signed  by 
the  president  last  March. 


FINANCIAL 


BY  GEORGE  GARNEAU 

Eisner  Pledge: 
No  Asset  Sales 


Disney  chief  MICHAEL  Eisner  vowed 
not  to  sell  any  of  the  Capital 
Cides/ABC  prop>erties  acquired  when 
the  nation’s  second  biggest  corporate 
merger  closed  Feb.  9,  according  to  a 
Capital  Cities  executive. 

At  the  annual  Capital  Cities  management  meet¬ 
ing  in  Phoenix  Feb.  3-7,  Eisner  ruled  out  selling  any 
of  the  company’s  assets  —  except  in  markets 
where  federal  regulators  insist  on  enforcing  cross¬ 
ownership  rules,  according  to  Phil  Meek,  president 
of  the  Capital  Cities  publishing  group,  whose  seven 
dailies  include  the  Kansas  City  Star,  in  Missouri 
and  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in  Texas. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 


approved  the  met^ger  but  denied  a  permanent 
waiver  allowing  Disney  to  operate  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  properties  in  the  same  two 
markets.  The  ruling  requires  Disney  to  divest  itself 
of  either  a  newspaper  or  broadcast  properties  in 
Detroit  and  Fort  Worth  markets  within  12  months. 

Capital  Cities  owns  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich.  It  has  operated 
both  newspapers  and  radio  stations  in  the  markets 
since  before  the  cross-ownership  rules  were  insti¬ 
tuted  nearly  20  years  ago.  But  the  FCC  plans  to 
reevaluate  the  rules,  and  the  federal  government 
just  enacted  a  sweeping  deregulation  of  the 
nation’s  communications  industries. 

(See  Eisner  on  page  34) 


Help  Your  Readers  Say  No  to 
Frozen  Pipes. 


Why?  Because  frozen  pipes  can 
cause  a  flood  inside  homes, 
ruining  furniture,  appliances, 
flooring,  walls  and  even 
^  keepsakes. 

^  On  average,  a  quarter  million 

1  homes  are  affected  annually,  and  a 
cold  weather  outbreak  can  cause  a  real  disaster ...  big 
numbers  of  victims,  big  headaches  and  big  costs. 

But,  unlike  a  tornado  or  hurricane,  this  disaster  is 
avoidable. 

Your  paper  can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep 
pipes  from  freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  free, 
non-commercial  brochures  to  offer  and  by  putting  you  in 
touch  with  experts  you  can  interview. 

Contact  us  with  this  form: 

Suit  Fann  Fire  and  Casuaky  Company  Home  OfRce:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Please  send  me  the  following  NO  FROZEN  PIPES 
information: 

_  Press  release/general  information. 

_  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  brochures.  (Y ou  may  want  to 

offer  these  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  any  number 
of  brochures  you  request  at  no  cost,  or  you  may  ask 
readers  to  write  to  us  directly.) 

_  Number  of  brochures  needed. 

_  Information  about  potential  interview  subjects. 

Name 


Title 

Newspaper 

Address 

City 

State 

ZIP 

Mail  to:  No  Frozen  Pipes 

Public  Affairs  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001 

Or  fax:  (309)766-2670 

For  additional  information,  call:  (309)  766-2625 


No  Frozen  Pipes. 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


Campus  Paper  Rejects 
Religious  Ad 


A  CONTROVERSIAL  AD,  which  ran  last 
October  in  East  Tennessee  State 
University’s  student  newspaper,  the  East 
Tennessean,  has  spumed  a  change  in  the 
newspaper’s  ad  acceptance  policy. 

The  university’s  campus  ministry  of  the  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  placed  the  ad  last  October, 
recently  had  another  ad  it  wanted  to  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  rejected 
by  the  newspaper. 

Tommy  Dove,  a  staff  worker  with  the  campus 
ministry  who  advises,  assists, 
and  helps  develop  programs 
and  student  leadership,  said 
that  the  October  ad  gave  a 
Christian  perspective  on 
homosexuality.  The  ad  was 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
was  written  by  a  former  les¬ 
bian  who  changed  her 
lifestyle  after  finding  God. 

The  ad  not  only  ignited 
controversy  and  complaints 
—  it  also  caused  the  paper  to  amend  its  Policies 
and  Operation  Procedures.  According  to  an  inter¬ 
departmental  communication  memo  issued  by  the 
Student  Publications  Subcommittee  on  Nov.  28; 

“All  advertising  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
adviser,  office  manager  and  advertising  manager 
who  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  ad. 
Advertisements  with  the  following  content  have 
been  deemed  not  worthy  of  approval ...” 

One  of  the  six  banned  were  ads  containing 
“racial,  ethnic,  religious  or  sexual  orientation  preju¬ 
dicial  content.” 

The  memo  made  clear  that  “sexual  orientation” 
was  new  wording,  just  added  to  the  policy. 

And  though  it  was  the  “lesbian  ad”  that  caused 
the  controversy  on  East  Tennessee  State’s  campus, 
it  was  the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ’s  ad,  in 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  birthday  and 
Black  History  month,  that  was  rejected. 

The  ad,  which  was  created  by  the  Campus 
Crusade’s  headquarters  in  Orlando,  contained  a 
headline  which  read  in  bold  letters,  “And  now  a 
racLst  remark  from  God,”  followed  by  the  words  of 
John  3:16,  and  then  a  quote  with  letters  as  bold  as 
the  headline,  “1  love  them  all.” 

The  ad  also  contained  copy  in  smaller  print 
which  read,  “People  forgiven  by  God  have  changed 
hearts,  the  kind  necessary  to  end  racism.” 


Fast  Tennessee 
State  I'Hii  et'sity 
student  editor 
rejected 
Canipns 
Crusade  for 
Christ  ad 


After  submitting  this  ad.  Dove  received  a  letter 
from  Jerry  Haga,  executive  editor  of  the  East 
Tennessean,  and  student,  which  read; 

“Recently  your  organization  submitted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  be  considered  for  publication  in  the 
East  Tennessean. The  ad  in  question,  which  was 
under  the  heading,  “And  now  for  a  racist  remark 
from  God,”  has  been  reviewed  by  myself.  Perry 
Hodge,  advertising  manager.  Candy  Naff,  office  man¬ 
ager,  and  Martha  Milner,  student  publications  advis¬ 
er,  and  has  been  found  unacceptable  for  inclusion 
in  the  East  Tennessean? 

Haga  then  explained  the  before-mentioned  poli¬ 
cy  and  continued:  “’When  this  policy  was  recently 
amended  by  the  Student  Publications 
Subcommittee,  it  was  their  feeling  that  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  such  decisions  remained  with  the  editor,  and 
it  is  with  that  in  mind  that  the  decision  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  ad  was  made  by  myself  in  consultation 
with  the  three  above  named  individuals. 

“The  reasons  that  we  felt  the  ad  was  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  publication  are  that  it  was  felt  to  be  mis¬ 
leading,  needlessly  sensationalistic  and  racially 
insensitive. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  two  subsequent  ads 
submitted  by  your  organization  have  been  accept¬ 
ed,  and  one  was  in  fact  published  on  page  1 1  of 
the  Jan.  22  issue  of  the  East  Tennessean^’ 

Dove  said  liis  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ’s  mem¬ 
bers  are  confused.  “For  us,  we  feel  like  there’s  no 
way  to  know  what  they’ll  accept,”  he  said. 

Dove  said  the  purpose  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  ad  was  to  take  a  stand  against  racism.  His  group 
wants  racial  reconciliation,  and  if  the  ad  caused  a 
controversy,  it  would  defeat  its  purpose. 

“We  don’t  want  to  make  controversy  larger  on 
this  issue,  specifically.  Instead  we  want  reconcilia¬ 
tion,”  stated  Dove. 

Dove  said  this  ad  was  accepted  by  other  campus 
papers  around  the  country. 

According  to  the  campus  ministry  of  the 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ’s  brochure,  the  group’s 
purpose  is:  “To  glorify  God  by  helping  to  fulfill  the 
Great  Commission  in  this  generation  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  winning,  building  and  sending 
college  students.” 

Dave  Sander,  director  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  specifically  for  the  university  divisions,  for 
the  national  office  of  C>ampus  Crusade  for  Christ, 
said  there  are  over  400  campus  ministry  chapters 
(See  Rejects  on  page  34) 
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AMERICA  EAST 


NEWSPAPER  OPERATIONS  &  TECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 

■  HERSHEY,  PA  •  MARCH  26-28 


lt’5  the  premier  regional  newspaper  trade  show-tHe  ONLY 
newspaper  equipment  exhibition  on  the  East  Coast  in  1996! 
Now  cosponsored  by  Editor.  &  Pubtrsher,  the  1996  America 
East  Newspaper  Operations  &  Technology  Conference  promis¬ 
es  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  A  record  number  of 
exhibitors  will  display  and  demonstrate  equipment.  In  fact,  the 
Hershey  Convention  Center  has  been  expanded  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  growing  .exhibitii^.  ! 


The  Newspaper  Industry  Agrees  E&P  Is  #1 

In  a  recent  survey,  76.7%  of  the  respondents  selected  E&Ezs  the  publication  they 
would  read  if  they  could  read  only  one  trade  publication  *  And  E&P  was  rated  the 
BEST  compared  to  other  newspaper  and  journalism  trade  publications: 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for  your  newspaper  work:  E&P  i1 

•  Is  the  most  important  industry  publication  for  a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  #t 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  newspaper  industry:  E&P  #1 

•  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  #7 

'Research  USA,  Inc.  Survey.  March  1995 


REACH  YOUR  BEST  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  SHOW... 
A/V[7  IN  THE  OFFICE!  .  .  . 

E&P  Special  Show  Edition 

Editor  &  Publisher's  America  East  edition  v^ill  be  distributed  at 
the  conference  ^  in  the  hands  of  your  prime  prospects  when 
they  are  actively  looking  for  information  about- your  products 
and  services. 

Publishers,  general  managers,  production  managers,  press¬ 
room  managers  and  others  have  relied  on  Editor  &.  Publisher 
for  more  than  100  years  to  learn  what  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  offered.  Your  advertising  in  this  show  edition 
can  supply  just  the  right  answers  to  their  equiprtienfquestions,. 

;To  make  your  space  reservation  call  E&P  . 
Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  today  at  ' 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  155.  ’Or  contact  your  local 
E&P  advertising  representative. 


1£12  LtliJ  l:'i 


'  l-u.blii'Lriioii  Date:  lUaiL'h  L3  ■  -  ■ 

Space  Reservaiioii  D'edcliiie:  VVednesdaV.  iVfaich  I'S 
Ad  IVlateile.l  Deadline:  Friday.-  Maieli  id  ; 

Editor 

PUBLISHER 

■  AMf^RICAEAST  ;  ’  : .  ^  I 

Ad  Rates  •  '  Color  Rales 

Full  Page  ... .  _  ^  _  . .  .  .  .  .S3.620  Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page, -extra  S575  • 

1/9  . '  I9 

1/3  Page  . 7  $1  525  Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge: 

1/4  Page  . . . . $t!265  ■  .One  page,  S4, 920;  Two-page  spread.  S9.090 

.  0(  voiit  ta'P-contract  t.ite  applies.  (bas&cl  on.one-time  space  rate) 

■  •  '  Sales  Offices 

New  York  (?12)  675-4380  •  New  York  F.ix  (212)  929-1259  •  Chicago  (312)  641-0041  •  I  gs  Aiigelt's  (310)  378-7075  •  an  Francisco  J4151 421-7950 


Ad  Inches  in 
Selected  National  Categories 

Jan.-Oct.  1995  -  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 


Ad  Inches 


Computers 
&  Software 


Food  &  CredH  Cards 
Household 


Ad  Inches 


Ad  Inches 


Ad  Inches 


Hotels  II 
Resorts 


Travel  & 
Tourism 


Auto  Dealer 
Assn's 


Factory  Investments 
Automotive 


C.ategories 

lan-OcI  Totals 

.laiuiarv 

I'cbriiary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Airlines 

808,803 

89,160 

86,729 

90,534 

97,972 

108,713 

60,212 

40,914 

64,066 

75,887 

94,616 

Anto  Dealer  Assn's 

1,132,391 

47,276 

72,008 

78,102 

73,248 

80,003 

164,882 

171,593 

143,377 

163,930 

138,872 

Factory  Automotive 

1,181,085 

121,378 

217,353 

191,154 

141,125 

191,469 

69,984 

83,780 

58,967 

64,537 

41,338 

Banks 

2,223,975 

250,332 

214,875 

265,685 

271,734 

236,084 

214,180 

155,645 

149,409 

191,565 

274,466 

Computers  &  Software 

115,129 

9,491 

15,645 

14,449 

16,360 

9,158 

12,858 

6,848 

16,436 

6,541 

7,343 

Credit  Cards 

48,029 

11,757 

5,441 

5,047 

3,491 

2,336 

5,887 

1,869 

2,661 

3,107 

6,433 

Food  &  Household 

113,878 

14,406 

9,227 

16,753 

9,705 

8,547 

14,281 

7,304 

8,878 

9,818 

14,959 

Hotels  &  Resorts 

869,821 

77,824 

74,801 

75,071 

82,782 

97,339 

113,801 

113,390 

86,685 

70,319 

77,809 

Insurance 

586,228 

50,514 

42,611 

54,227 

53,229 

69,830 

49,837 

50,958 

48,051 

67,085 

99,886 

Investments 

232,920 

25,454 

23,968 

29,307 

30,730 

18,789 

22,574 

16,436 

14,156 

20,620 

30,886 

Motion  Pictures 

2,458,298 

283,050 

210,732 

218,367 

258,104 

222,558 

223,526 

282,398 

260,353 

243,387 

255,823 

IVavel  &  Tourism 

1,330,586 

157,576 

138,990 

145,665 

143,044 

135,010 

131,380 

114,369 

99,210 

114,460 

150,882 

Utilities  &  Communications  2,014,395 

223,260 

250,946 

240,371 

197,133 

226,127 

187,003 

146,725 

137,132 

219,427 

186,271 

13  National  Cat^ries 

13,115,538 

1361,478 

1363326  1,424,732 

1378,657 

1,405,963 

1370,405 

1,192329 

1,009,381 

1349,783  1379,584 

*Ad  data  provided  by  Competitive  Media  Reporting 
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To  listen  to  MVP  T.O  call  it  at  , 


'  'vHf  “''  ’’’■  ' 


s... 


Introducing  the  most  complete  Voice  Personals  system. available. 

We  call  it  lyiy  PTo  ;  ; 

■  '  Engineered  by  the  leaden  in  Voice-  Personals  technology., 


.Micr^oice  •  ' 

Pop  more  .infornnatidn  call  1. BOO. 553. ODDS 


t- 


•  ■  IMS'  now  TV  Week  iNTERACTtVE  can  fiotp  you  solve,  tlio  listinys  news: 
hole  ci'um.h  apci  establish  a  a^mpotitivo  tinlino  prosimi  e  TV  Week  ^  • 
Interactive  is  an  ulectronie  TV  Itsltiups  aiul  proprain’ ppKle  that  complo 
inonls  your  pi inled  lisliiips.  This  ext:itiny  n(?w  service  t’|ivt?s  newsp;ipe_Ps  a  . 
way  to  offer  reacfc.MS  eonifirehensivo  Jjstings  inforniatioh  in  a  format  ^hat 
can  easily  accommodati;  programming  growth',  aswelhas  online  •users' 
(len>aiul  for  petsona'Ii/etl,  jnteiticliye  eonicnt  ■  '  .  .  • 

TV  Week  iNTERAcViVEaloliveis  leal  innovation,  with  complete  ciistomi,/a  ' 
tion  fetilures  of  which  both  news(iapeis  and  users, can  t;ike  advantage. 
Papers.can  brand  the  seivice’with  theii'own  logos.  '  •  * 

■  ,  UscTs  (can  create  tluar  own  (na  sohali/ial  TV  listings  with  froweifiil  Sftiri:h 
a'nd  sort  fealuies  that  laill  uf)  favorite  progi aruming  choKxrs  by  chatmel,  by 
day„by  actor,  by  .mo'J'ie  genre  or  by  virtually  any'dtrsired  cdtegoiy.'  - 

r  '  *  * 

Call  us  today  to  find  out  what  the  future  '  '  -  x  ■  . 

holds  for  newspaper  TV  Uistirigs. 

For  ^ore  information, on  TV  Week  Interactive 
talk  to  Tom  Beatty  .at  80D-245-6536 


Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Suite  ,1500  •  Chicago,  IL  60611 
(800)  245  6536  •  tms(g)tribune.com.  . 
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FROM  THE  SECTION  EDITOR  .  .  . 

The  Web:  Next  Step  In 
Interactive  Agenda 


rHE  TRICKLE  GREW  ] 
into  a  stream,  the  l 
stream  has  swollen  into  I 
a  river,  and  nobody  : 
knows  when  the  flo<xl  t 
of  newspapers  into  : 
computerized  informa-  l 
tion  services  will  peak.  ] 

From  a  handful  of  newspapers  that  ; 
delivered  information  to  computers  just 
five  years  ago,  more  than  750  papers  ] 
worldwide  ply  cyberspace  today,  and  the  ' 
number  is  expected  to  more  than  double  i 
to  2,000  this  year.  > 

Overwhelmingly,  the  highway  these 
information  services  are  traveling  is  the 
Worldwide  Web,  the  jxjrtion  of 
the  Internet  that  supports 
graphics.  Already,  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  exit  the  pro- 
prietaiy’  toll  roads  —  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  America  Online  and 
Prodig}'  —  or  to  run  services 
on  parallel  roads:  the  Web  and 
an  online  service  simultane¬ 
ously.  AT&T  closed  its  Inter¬ 
change,  shunting  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  onto  the  Internet.  Even  the  con¬ 
sumer  online  services  themselves  are 
focusing  more  attention  on  the  Internet 
—  for  example,  CompuServe’s  plans  for 
an  Internet  access  service,  Sprynet. 

Microsoft,  the  vast  software  empire  of 
the  nation’s  wealthiest  man,  Bill  Gates,  is 
altering  its  course  to  focus  on  the  Web. 

In  light  of  the  Web  mania  now  spread¬ 
ing  among  newspaper  companies,  this 
year’s  Interactive  Newspapers  section,  the 
sixth  since  E&P  launched  it  in  1991  as 
Telecommunications  in  Newspapers,  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  phenome¬ 
non. 

How  could  we  do  otherise?  Though 
newspaper  companies  are  taking  dramati¬ 
cally  different  approaches  to  new  media, 
at  least  for  the  moment  a  sea  of  change  is 
moving  newspapers  into  electronic 
media  —  and  the  Web.  Money  is  still  a 
problem  —  it’s  still  way  too  scarce  —  but 
this  Web  thing  is  certainly  no  videotex. 

Tribune  Co.,  one  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  most  aggressive  experimenters, 
is  spending  $15  million  to  $20  million  a 


year  on  new  media  ventures  in  hopes 
that  they  will  pay  off,  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.  While  nobody  expects  them  to  make 
a  whole  lot  of  money  any  time  soon, 
there  are  positive  signs.  Chicago  Online,  a 
service  on  America  Online,  actually 
turned  a  modest  operating  profit  last 
year,  the  first  year  of  black  ink  in  its  three- 
year  history. 

Further,  many  of  Tribune  Co.’s  newspa¬ 
per,  broadcast,  cable,  and  electronic  ser¬ 
vices  have  begun  to  cooperate  in  devel¬ 
oping  content  —  in  keeping  with  a 
coprorate  strategy  of  generating  informa¬ 
tion  for  delivery  in  any  medium,  or 
media. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  on 
a  decidedly  more  cautious 
tack,  is  “very  judicious”  about 
spending  on  new  media  —  on 
the  belief  that  “the  market  for 
these  new  products  is  not  yet 
clearly  defined,”  CEO  Robert 
Decherd  said  recently. 

In  the  middle  is  Gannett 
Co.  Of  its  92  papers,  over  a 
dozen  already  have  computer 
information  services,  and  the  company 
seeks  to  expand  its  electronic  presence, 
especially  in  classified  advertising. 

After  all,  electronic  classified  ads  repre¬ 
sent  about  the  easiest  money  around  in 
interactive  services,  after  audiotex  per¬ 
sonals,  that  is. 

Stories  and  graphics  in  this  section 
deal  with  the  overall  trend  toward  the 
Web,  online  revenue  opportunities, 
cyberspace  as  a  reporting  tool,  the  ripple 
effect  on  journalism  education,  the  law  of 
the  new  medium,  and  possibilities  for  a 
multimedia  —  text,  graphics,  video  and 
sound  —  medium. 

—  Qeorge  Qarneau 
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On  (line)  Tight 

BY  STEVE  OUTING 


F  YOU  THOUGHT  1995  was  a  busy  year 
in  the  burgeoning  interactive  newspaper 
business,  wait  ’til  you  see  what  1996  has 
in  store. 

Last  year  saw  publishers  worldwide 
stampeding  online  —  particularly  to  the 
Internet’s  World  Wide  Web  —  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  per  day,  as  online  services  became  the 
hottest  newspaper  industry  craze  since  color  ink. 
Few  of  them  made  money  operating  online  services 
in  1995,  but  hope  springs  eternal,  and  most  publish¬ 
ers  are  banking  on  1996  being  the  year  they  figure 
out  how  to  collect  money  on  the  information  high¬ 
way. 

Meanwhile,  audiotex  services  continued  to  earn 
real  money  for  newspapers,  but  the  excitement  level 
for  voice  services  is  subdued.  Online  is  hot;  voice 
services  are  not  —  although  as  the  technologies 
evolve,  we  will  see  a  melding  of  the  tw'o. 

ONLINE  FEVER 

At  this  writing,  there  are  more  than  900  newspa¬ 
per  online  services  in  operation  worldwide,  up 
from  only  100  at  the  beginning  of  1S>95.  Newspa¬ 
per-operated  online  services  have  been  around 
since  the  early  1980s  (in  the  form  of  dial-up  bul¬ 
letin  board  services,  or  BBSs,  accessed  by  extremely 
slow  modems),  but  technological  developments 
like  reasonably  fast  modems  and  the  meteoric  rise 
in  Internet  usage  didn’t  occur  until  just  recently. 
1995  was  the  year  online  chat  became  mainstream. 


and  all  but  the 
most  conservative 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  dived  in. 

The  majority  of 
online  newspaper 
services  —  about 
450  —  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  Euro¬ 
pean  papers  are 
rushing  online  as 
well,  with  212 
offering  electronic  services  as  of  January^.  Canadian 
newspapers  operating  online  now  number  nearly 
50,  and  Asia  and  Latin/South  America  each  have  38 
papers  operating  online  services. 

The  salient  feature  of  online  publishing  is  that  it’s 
inexpensive,  so  a  newspaper  company  with  deep 
pockets  has  little  advantage,  except  for  its  consider¬ 
able  name  recognition,  over  smaller  competitors. 
That  would  explain  why  there  are  slightly  more 
weekly,  community  and  specialty  newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  online  services  than  there  are  dailies  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

And  don’t  forget  the  competition.  In  cy^berspace, 
all  media  compete  on  equal  footing.  There’s  not 
much  difference  between  the  look  of  a  television 
station’s  Web  service  and  a  newspaper’s.  Other 
media  operating  Web  services  include  magazines 
(669  sites)  and  TV/radio  broadcasters  (313  sites), 
according  to  statis¬ 
tics  compiled  by 
Newslink  Associ¬ 
ates. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

The  growth  in 
newspaper  online 
services  is  expected 
to  accelerate  ahead 
of  the  brisk  1995 
pace.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  some 
2,000  newspapers 
worldwide  could  be 
operating  online 
services,  according 
to  projections  from 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive  and  Plan¬ 
etary  News. 
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Sources:  fditor  &  Publisher  lnleracti»e,  Plorretory  News,  Newslink 
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Associates,  Jupiter  Communications.  Figures  os  of  Jonuory  1 996. 

The  frenetic 
pace  of  newspapers 
flocking  into 
cyberspace  is  only 
accelerating 
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Worldwide,  newspaper  companies  are  putting  all 
or  most  of  their  properties  online.  Knight-Ridder 
this  year  plans  to  put  most  of  its  30  papers  onto  the 
World  Wide  Web  using  services  modeled  after  its 
successful  Mercury  Center  Web  service  based  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  Knight-Ridder’s  New  Media  Lab, 
headed  by  corporate  vice  president  Bob  Ingle,  in 
San  Jose,  is  charged  with  helping  the  company’s 
other  papers  build  Web  services,  which  will  mimic 
Merc  Center  in  charging  Internet  users  a  fee  to 
access  the  full  service. 

In  Canada.  Southam’s  newspapers  also  are  going 
online,  each  operating  a  local  service  linked  to  a 
national  Web  site,  called  ©Canada,  operated  out  of 
Southam  headquarters  in  suburban  Toronto. 

And  in  Sweden,  a  service  called  Scandinavia 
Today  is  bringing  to  one  central  Web  site  a  total  of 
55  newspapers. 

Despite  all  the  growth,  there  will  be  failures  in 
1996.  Some  online  experiments  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  killed  at  the  end  of  1995,  after  trial  runs 
of  varying  degrees  of  success.  Recently,  Booth 
Newspapers  in  Michigan  axed  a  Web  service  called 
the  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Wire.  Despite  acco¬ 
lades  from  loyal  users,  the  site  brought  in  no  money 
and  had  no  definitive  prospect  of  doing  so.Though 
we  can  expect  to  see  the  plug  pulled  on  other 
online  news  services  operated  by  newspapers,  the 
overall  trend  of  newspapers  creating  services  will 
continue  on  a  steep  upward  slope. 

PLATFORM  OF  CHOICE 

If  1995  made  one  thing  clear,  it  was  that  the 
World  Wide  Web  is  the  online  publishing  platform 
of  choice  —  a  trend  unlikely  to  change  in  1S>96. 
Nearly  90%  of  all  online  newspaper  services  world¬ 
wide  are  accessible  via  the  Web.  Only  in  the  United 
States  are  some  newspapers  operating  services  on 
proprietary  commercial  online  services,  but  their 
numbers  have  remained  flat,  with  a  handful  of 
papers  dropping  their  relationships  with  online  car¬ 
riers  as  others  establish  them. 

One  of  the  highest-profile  American  papers,  the 
Washington  Post,  typifies  the  trend  away  from  com¬ 
mercial  services  and  toward 
the  Web.  The  Post's  Digital  Ink 
service  was  built  on  the  pro¬ 
prietary’  AT&T  Interchange 
network,  which  in  January 
announced  that  it  would  con¬ 
vert  to  a  Web-based  service 
this  summer.  Digital  Ink,  plus 
two  other  newspaper  services 
built  on  Interchange,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune's  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Neu'  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter's  in  Connecticut,  will  be 
accessible  via  the  Web  later 
this  year. 

The  predominant  commercial  carrier  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  early  1995  appeared  to  be  Prodigy,  but  that 
service  is  having  trouble  satisfying  its  publishing 
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affiliates.The  Los  Angeles  Times  pulled  itsTimesLink 
service  off  the  Prodigy  platform  and  launched  a  Web 
service  early  in  1996.  Other  papers  that  had  tried  to 
charge  a  separate  subscription  fee  on  top  of 
Prodigy’s  standard  monthly  fee  were  forced  to  back 
off  in  1995,  as  subscriber  numbers  failed  to  meet 
expectations. 

Publishers  who  are  sticking  with  their  online  ser¬ 
vices  are  also  hedging  their  bets  —  with  simultane¬ 
ous  Web  presences.  The  Neu’  York  Times,  which 
makes  money  with  its  ©Times  service  on  America 
Online,  also  launched  a  Web  service  early’  this  year. 
And  when  the  jointly  published  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  launched  online  late  last  year, 
the  publisher  opted  for  both  a  Web  site  and  an  area 
on  America  Online.  This  trend  is  likely'  to  continue 
in  1996. 

Dial-up  bulletin  board  services,  long  the  staple  of 
a  tiny  niche  of  online  newspaper  services,  continue 
to  slip  as  newspaper  BBS  operators  convert  to  the 
Web. 

Evan  the  oldest  online  newspaper  service,  the 
StarText  BBS  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in 
Texas,  is  making  the  transition  to  the  Web.  Other 
papers  to  dump  their  BBS  operations  include  the 
Seattle  Times  and  Kansas  City  Star. 

COMBINE  AND  CONOUER? 

Another  trend  likely  to  accelerate  this  year  is 
online  media  alliances.  Last  year  saw  the  Boston 
Globe  launch  its  Boston.com  Web  service  in  concert 
with  several  local  television  and  radio  stations.  \996 
will  see  the  launch  of  ElectionLine,  a  joint  Web  ser¬ 
vice  produced  by  the  Washington  Post,  Newsweek, 
and  ABC.  Such  services  are  likely'  to 
become  the  norm,  as  publishers  dis¬ 
cover  that  going  online  alone  —  and 
making  money  —  is  difficult. 

The  most  significant  alliance  of  all  in 
the  online  newspaper  services  business 
is  likely  to  be  New  Century'  Network,  a 
joint  venture  of  nine  of  the  largest  U.S. 
newspajjer  chains.  It  plans  to  facilitate 
sharing  of  content  between  dozens,  and 
eventually  hundreds,  of  newspapers.  At 
this  writing,  NCN  was  planning  to  make 
some  significant  announcements,  possi¬ 
bly'  at  the  Interactive  Newspapers  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco. 

Under  the  shadow  of  recent  hoopla  over  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  Internet,  audiotex  services  remain 
the  stalwart  of  the  interactive  services  sector  of  the 
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newspaper  industry.  John  Kelsey,  president  of  The 
Kelsey  Group,  said  his  company’s  annual  survey  of 
interactive  services  shows  that  audiotex  —  now  a 
mature  business  —  is  pulling  in  significant  rev¬ 
enues. 

“That’s  where  the  money  is,  and  it  is  growing,”  he 
says.  Kelsey’s  study  further  shows  that  interest 
among  publishers  in  audiotex  was  far  below  inter¬ 
est  in  online  services. 

E&P  columnists  Kathleen  Criner  and  Jane  Wilson 
noted  recently,  “What  we  found  [about  audiotex] 
was  this:After  roughly  10  years  of  trial  and  error,  the 
newspaper  industry  has  come  up  with  an  answer  to 
THE  BIG  ONE  —  How  do  we  make  a  business  of 
this  thing?  Which  is  more  than  anyone  can  say  about 
Web  sites.” 

Most  new  media  analysts  agree  that  newspapers 
need  to  put  together  a  good  multimedia  mix,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  online  services  but  audiotex,  fax  ser¬ 
vices,  CD-ROM,  etc. While  the  hype  in  the  industry  is 
with  online  today,  there’s  more  to  new  media  than 
the  Web  alone. 


Online  Providers  Join 
Rush  To  Web, 

Add  Net  Services 

COMPUSERVE,  BIDDING  TO  expand  beyond  a 
database  for  businesses,  has  started  an  Internet 
access  service  called  Sprynet. 

It  costs  $19.95  a  month  and  includes  unlimited 
Internet  access  through  local  phone  connections. 
What  you  don’t  get  —  because  CompuServe  is 
censoring  —  is  access  to  200  forums  dealing  with 
sex-related  topics. 

CompuServe  added  Internet  access  to  its  regu¬ 
lar  service,  with  3  5  million  customers,  last  year, 
and  it  plans  to  start  an  Internet  access  service  for 
beginners  next  month. 

In  related  developments,  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported: 

•  America  Online  said  its  GNN  Internet  access 
business  is  the  nation’s  fastest  growing,  having 
added  100,000  customers  in  the  last  90  days. 

•  AT&TWorldnet  Services  said  it  will  begin  of¬ 
fering  Internet  access  to  AT&T’s  90  million  long¬ 
distance  customers  within  the  next  two  months. 

•  Prodigy  announced  a  test  in  the  New  York  City 
area  of  an  Internet  access  service  priced  at  $  1  an 
hour,  with  neither  minimum  nor  maximum  usage. 

•  Microsoft  Network  said  it  is  speeding  up  plans 
to  offer  Internet  access  worldwide. 

•  News  Corp.  disclosed  plans  to  eliminate  almost 
half  the  515-person  staff  of  its  online  service  News 
Corp.  Internet. The  move  came  a  week  after  MCI 
Communications  announced  a  plan  to  reduce  its 
50%  ownership  in  the  service,  and  instead  to  sup¬ 
port  the  competing  online  service  of  Microsoft 
Corp. 
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It  takes  more  than  silicon  and  electricity  to  power  a  digital  archive  system.  To  be  truly  useful,  a  system  has  to  be  plugged  into  resources, 
commitment  and  experience.  Only  then  will  your  archive  system  take  you  where  you  want  to  go. 

By  that  measure,  Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  has  power  to  spare. 

Developed  in  Germany,  designed  for  the  world  market.  Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  is  a  new  approach  from  sysfem  m' NortlJ'Rmerica 
an  innovative,  media-wise  company.  Your  system  will  be  everything  you  need  today  and  everything  you  will  want  tomorrow. 

Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  handles  all  your  archiving  needs.  Pages,  text,  photos,  graphics, 
audio  and  video.  Its  UNIX-based  server  supports  Macintosh®  and  Windows®-based  clients  and  web 
browsers.  And  there’s  speed  to  spare.  With  millions  of  records  in  the  database,  searches  are 
completed  in  a  few  seconds. 

We’ve  moved  beyond  merely  archiving  text.  This  is  multimedia  information  management-the 
cutting  edge  of  digital  information  storage,  retrieval  and  work  flow.  And  it’s  available  today. 

Df  course,  this  isn’t  the  whole  story.  There’s  Internet  access  with  home  page  capability,  filters  for 
front-end  systems  and  you  can  store  and  retrieve  QuarkXPress®  pages.  There's  also  a  growing  user  base  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  But  rather  than  tell  all,  we’d  like  to  show  all.  Call  1-800-801-3771  to  arrange  a 
demonstration,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  future  of  multi-media  information  management. 

See  us  at  Interactive  Newspapers  V6  for  a  personal  demonstration. 


«DU  TfailOU)G«  MTEMUnOMl 


Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporatk)n.  QuarkXPress  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Quark,  Inc. 


Where's 
The  Money? 


BY  STEVE  OUTING 


^pEWSPAPER  ONUNE  SERVICES  $5  o 
I  have  been  around  since  the  month 

f  ^  #  early  1990s,  yet  the  industry  publis 

f  f  didn’t  get  excited  about  online  no  n 

#  services  until  the  end  of  1994,  good 

m  W  when  the  Internet  became  a  there 
T  household  word  and  subscrib-  free 
ing  to  a  service  like  America  Online  began  to  on  th 
become  mainstream.  But  while  Internet  providers  it’s  < 
and  the  big  commercial  online  services  were  mak-  chargt 
ing  money,  the  newspaper  industry,  in  general,  was  and  g< 
not.  a  few 

Now  it’s  early  1996.  Excitement  about  the  oppor-  Chi 
tunities  presented  by  a  mushrooming  online  mar-  access 
ketplace  has  newspaper  publishers  falling  over  tent  o 
themselves  to  create  online  services,  which  now  vice  is 
number  nearly  590  worldwide,  up  from  only  190  at  trend 
the  beginning  of  1996.  news] 

All  this  activity  must  mean  there’s  money  being  lisheri 
made  at  last,  right?  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  the  r 
answer  remains  no  for  most  newspapers.  And  those  imple 
that  are  turning  a  profit  are  not  laughing  all  the  way  Knigh 
to  the  bank;  the  dollar  figures  remain  modest.  sites:  A  good  dose  of  valuable  content  is  served  up 

free  to  anyone  who  visits  the  site,  from  headlines  to 
news  summaries,  but  to  read  the  full  text  of  a  story, 
search  the  newspaper  archives,  or  partake  of  other 
premium  services,  a  monthly  subscription  fee  is 
required. 

Another  trend  shaping  up  in  1996  is  sites  charg¬ 
ing  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Rather  than  charge,  for 
example,  $6  a  month,  a  newspaper  service  will  let 
you  buy  a  single  story'  for  a  few  pennies,  search  its 
archives  and  pay  per  article  downloaded,  etc. 


Are  newspaper 
online  services 
rolling  in  cash  yet? 
Not  really.  But  some 
are  approaching 
break  even  and  all 
are  feverishly 
inventing  strategies 
for  attracting 
revenue 


EASY?  NOT  QUITE 

VfTiy  is  this  still  the  case?  The  answer  is  three 
wordsiWorld  Wide  Web.  The  Web  has  mushroomed 
in  popularity  to  become  the  primary'  venue  for  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  online  world,  yet  the  Web  is  proving 
to  be  a  difficult  place  in  which  to  generate  money. 

Publishers’  Web  sites  typically  rely  on  advertising 
above  all  other  revenue  sources.  But  ad  dollars 
spent  on  new  media  represent  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  is  spent  on  traditional  print  and  broadcast 
media.  That  is  likely  to  change  over  time.  But  pub¬ 
lishers  will  need  to  be  patient.  1996  looks  to  be  a 
good  test  of  the  Web’s  advertising  potential,  since 
many  advertisers  budgeted  line  items  for  place¬ 
ments  in  new  media. 

That  is  a  positive  development  since  just  last  year 
when  buys  in  new  media  often  had  to  be  funded  by 
money  “borrowed”  from  other  parts  of  the  ad  bud¬ 
get. 

The  second  obvious  online  revenue  source,  sub¬ 
scriptions,  also  presents  problems  on  the  Web. 

Internet  users  _ 

already  pay  an 

online  service  or  an 

Internet  provider  C?* 

monthly  fee,  so  f 

they’re  often  loathe  KilflCfVffRnfrTflHIi 

to  pay  an  additional  ******^=*"^*"**‘""^^^^ 


NEWSPAPERS  OFFER  ACCESS 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  reported  success 
in  selling  Internet  access  accounts  —  either  inde¬ 
pendently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
in  TUcson  and  San  Antonio  Express-News  in  Texas, 
or  in  partnership  with  Internet  service  providers 
(ISPs).  In  the  latter  category  are  the  newspapers  of 
Knight-Ridder  and  Landmark  Communications, 
which  through  their  jointly  owned  ISP  —  InfiNet  — 
offer  Internet  access,  bundled  with  access  to  the 
local  paper’s  premium  Web  service,  to  their  local 
_ customers. 
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A  leader  in  the  broadcast  market  for  news  graphics  for  over  a  decade, 
Multimedia  Graphics  Network  (MGN)  has  developed  Internet  accessibility  and 
keyword  search  ability  for  acquiring  topical,  high-quality  photos  and  graphics. 
Subscribers  have  unlimited  access  and  downloading  privileges  for  the  following  archives: 


Thousands  of  composite 
images  to  support  a  broad 
range  of  news  stories. 


Contains  most  recent  five  days 
of  topical  graphics  and  photos. 


k  ^  - 

Nr"* 

Photos  collected  from  around 
the  world  to  support  daily, 
topical  news  and  sports. 

1 

■ 

Hiousa^s  of  graphic  elements 
to  assist  you  in  creating  your 
own  compositions. 

The  ultimate  clip  art  service. 

m'  T  f  r.  j. 


Unlimited  requests  produced 
on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  within  24  hours. 


With  MGN  Online,  UPS  extends  its  commitment  to  providing 
newspapers  with  timely,  effective  photo  and  graphic  services. 
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InfiNet  Carves 
Revenue  Niche 


BY  KATHLEEN  CRINER  AND  JANE  WILSON 


/NFINET'S  GOT  A  lot  going  for  it:  con¬ 
cept,  timing,  capital  and  enough  good¬ 
will  to  float  a  battleship  full  of  servers 
and  diskettes. 

“They’re  newspaper  people  who 
understand  what  newspaper  people 
need,”  observes  Mark  Del  Vecchio,  the 
Hartford  Courant's  general  manager  of  electronic 
publishing. 

When  we  talk  to  newspaper  people,  one  of  the 
things  they  seem  to  need  most  from  new  media  is 
this;  a  chance  to  crack  the  Internet  without  losing 
their  sliirts,  jobs  or  reputations.  They  also  want  to 
fund  business  development  with  some  new  revenue 
—  which  InfiNet  affiliates  can  earn  by  selling  Inter¬ 
net  accesss.  And  they  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  other  newspapers,  sharing  war  stories, 
products  —  perhaps  advertisers,  someday  —  as  a 
way  to  reduce  individual  risk  and  to  increase  collec¬ 
tive  clout. 

InfiNet  seems  to  fit  the  bill.  As  one  newspaper 
executive  put  it,  InfiNet  is  a  sort  of  “subsidized  learn¬ 
ing  process.”  Whether  it’s  also  a  sustainable  business 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Based  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  this  joint  venture  of  land¬ 


'The  classified  sales  pitch  of  the  fiiture...is  now’ 

— Publishers’  Auxiliary 

It’s  one  thing  to  get  a  World  Wide 
•  Web  home  page.  But,  if  you  are 
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online  presence.  Pick  the  nehwork 
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and  promotion,  while  InfiNet  provides  hardware, 
software  and  backroom  support,  including  billing 
and  round-the-ckxrk  customer  service.  Revenue  is 
split. 

InfiNet  also  has  publishing  affiliates.  They  can 
buy  a  range  of  services,  including  training,  consult¬ 
ing  and  technical  support  for  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  Web  sites,  plus  several  electronic  products  aimed 
at  protecting  the  newspaper’s 
franchise. 

So  far,  InfiNet’s  strategy 
seems  to  be  working.  With 
about  60  affiliates,  new  prod¬ 
ucts  in  development  and 
rumors  of  major  new 
alliances,  the  company  has  the 
pleasure  of  coping  with  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  from  rapid 
growth. 

“They  had  their  hands  full,” 
recalls  Steve  Mullins,  the  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects  at  South  Car¬ 
olina’s  Charleston  Post  and 
Courier,  which  considered 
InfiNet  affiliation  w^hen  he 
chaired  the  committee  plan¬ 
ning  a  Web  site  (E&P,  Dec.  30, 
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Put  your  newspaper  online 
quickly  and  easily 


Palantir  Corporation  can  give  you  the  online  presence  you  want  --  quickly  and  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Palantir  has  provided  online  solutions  to  newspapers  and  other 
industries  since  1990,  so  you  can  be  confident  that  the  solution  will  be  right  for  you. 
Whatever  your  level  of  commitment,  Palantir  has  an  offering  to  give  you  an  online 
presence.  Best  of  all,  our  solutions  are  scaleable,  so  you  can  start  small  and  grow  as 
your  comfort-level  and  profitability  increases.  Call  us  today  or  stop  by  our  booth  at  the 
interactive  Newspapers  '96  Conference  to  see  how  Palantir  can  provide  you  with  the 
online  solution  that  is  right  for  you. 


Classified  Postings.... 

gain  immediate  no-cost  revenue  from  your  classifieds. 

Palantir  can  put  your  Classified  Ads,  Personals,  and  Help  Wanted  on  the 
Internet  -  at  no  cost  to  you!  You'll  make  money  right  away  as  your  customers 
will  be  eager  to  give  you  a  few  extra  dollars  to  have  their  ads  viewed  by  30 
million  people  on  the  "Information  Highway".  Test  the  water  with  this  risk-free 
first  step. 


Service  Bureau... 

save  money  by  using  our  facilities,  hardware,  and  software. 
Staffmg,  hardware,  software  and  facilities  costs  can  make  online  systems 
expensive  to  build  and  maintain.  Our  Service  Bureau  lets  you  go  online 
quickly  and  without  a  huge  investment.  Choose  fi'om  a  menu  of  features  like 
email  and  classified  ads  to  offer  a  customized  system  to  your  readers  ~  using 
our  facilities,  hardware,  and  manpower.  Let  Palantir  handle  the  technical 
details,  freeing  you  to  concentrate  on  your  business! 


Turnkey  System... 

keep  control  by  running  your  own  online  service. 

Our  turnkey  system  gives  you  all  the  hardware  and  software  you  need  to  run 
your  own  online  service.  Palantir's  experienced  online  consultants  can  help 
you  develop  a  system  that  is  uniquely  yours.  From  simple  systems  to  full- 
featured  online  services,  Palantir  can  provide  you  with  a  platform  that  supports 
online  classifieds,  personals,  help  wanted,  multimedia  publishing,  home 
shopping,  chat,  multi-player  games,  and  other  applications.  Retain  the  full 
value  of  your  editorial  and  advertising  content  -  rather  than  selling  it  at  a 
deep  discount  to  an  online  service  provider. 


(410)  9454845 


Palantir 

Putting  your  business  on-line 


Vital  Stats 
InfiNet  Inc. 

Corporate  parents:  Landmark  Communications,  Knight- 
Ridder. 

Affiliates:  60  or  so,  mostly  newspapers. 

Products:  Internet  access  sold  through  newspapers  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Products  for  newspaper  online  services  include 
Real  Estate  Web,  Auto  Web,  Classified  Ad  Solutions,  Web 
Paper  (advertiser-supported  news  highlights  fiom  affiliates), 
advertiser-supported  Personal  Press,  reader-created  profiles 
of  news  and  information. 

Birth:  It  all  started  with  a  bulletin  board,  a  Navy  commander 
and  someone  who  read  his  own  newspaper,  according  to 
Chris  Kouba,  InfiNet’s  senior  consultant  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  electronic  publishing.  As  he  tells  it,  the  InfiNet’s  pre¬ 
decessor  got  rolling  in  1992,  when  retired  Navy  commander 
Tom  Manos  decided  to  turn  his  computer  bulletin  board 
experience  into  Wyvem  Technologies,  a  commercial  Inter¬ 
net  access  provider. 

Marriage  proposal:  A  story  about  Wyvem  in  Landmark’s 
Virginian-Pilot  intrigued  Gordon  Borrell,  who  was  running 
the  paper’s  audiotex  service  and  developing  new  media 
strategies  with  Landmailc  vice  chairman  Dick  Barry.  Soon, 
Barry  made  an  overture  to  Manos,  who  turned  it  down,  leav¬ 
ing  Borrell  still  searching  for  a  business  model  that  would 
make  sense  for  online  ventures. 

Rebirth:  By  1994,  however,  Wyvem  had  become  InfiNet,  a 
company  that  offered  Internet  access  through  Landmark 
properties.  A  year  later,  Knight-Ridder  invested,  bringing  its 
newspapers  on  board. 

Bosses:  Barry  continues  as  Landmark’s  vice  chair,  Manos  is 
president  of  InfiNet’s  technical  operations,  and  Borrell  over¬ 
sees  its  corporate  development. 


1995).  Ultimately,  the  Post  and  Courier  decided  to 
team  up  with  SunBelt  Net,  which  offers  “roaming" 
Internet  access  via  a  local  call  from  any  place  in 
North  or  South  Carolina. 

More  staff  and  experience  could  smooth  out 
many  of  InfiNet’s  operational  problems.  As  Phil 
Blake,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  an 
InfiNet  affiliate,  observes,  InfiNet  has  been  more 
responsible  than  man)'  vendors  at  acknowledging 
and  correcting  problems.  Moreover,  he  adds,  it  has  a 
stake  in  making  sure  that  affiliates  are  successful  at 
selling  Internet  access. 

And  therein  lies  the  mb,  for  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  Internet  access  is  already  competitive  —  and 
likely  to  get  more  so  before  it  consolidates.  An  esti¬ 


mated  1,200  access  companies  compete  tcxlay  on 
the  basis  of  price,  reliability  and  customer  service. 
Many  of  these  providers  are  modest  local  ventures 
with  a  few  people,  a  few  PCs  and  some  phone  lines. 
Others  are  high-profile  national  companies  such  as 
Netcom,  MCI  and  the  commercial  online  services. 
InfiNet  falls  somewhere  in  the  middle  in  terms  of 
size,  quality  and  customer  service,  according  to  its 
president,  David  Richards. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  cable  and  telephone 
companies  are  jumping  into  the  Internet  access 
market  with  new  modems  and  networks  that,  they 
hope,  will  banish  breakdowns  and  congestion  on 
the  Net.  Cable  giant  TCI,  for  instance,  plans  to  roll 
out  cable-based  Internet  access  in  April  through  its 
©Home  venture.  {E&P,  Feb.  3,  p.  3).Time  Warner  is 
testing  cable  modems,  and  Bell  South  plans  to.  For¬ 
rester  Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  predicts 
growth  of  the  cable  modem  business  will  expkxle 
from  $123  million  today  to  $4.2  billion  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  that  kind  of  market,  plain  old  tele¬ 
phone  access — even  with  a 
Pentium  PC  and  28.8 
modem — may  seem  clunky. 

And  that  scenario 
prompted  one  industry 
observer  to  spin  this  one: 
InfiNet  sigjns  up  more  affili¬ 
ates,  the  access  business  gets 
tougher,  it  consolidates,  and 
InfiNet  sells  out  —  to  a  local 
phone  company,  long  dis¬ 
tance  company,  maybe  even  a 
cable  company.  InfiNet  does 
just  fine  in  this  suggested 
plot,  but  what  about  its  news¬ 
paper  affiliates? 

It  all  depends.  As  David 
(See  InfiNet  on  page  54  I) 


—  BY  KATHLEEN  CRINER  AND  JANE  WILSON 


in 


MORE  New  Features 
for ‘96! 

•  AP  Stock  Quotes 

•  Support  for  N1 1  service 

•  User  selective  line 
allocation 

•  Classified  database  support 

•  and  more. 


AUDIOTEXT 


Stauffer  Gold  -  The  Sound  of  Profit 

More  than  45  newspapers  have  selected  Stauffer 
Gold  in  little  more  than  two  years.  Newly 
expanded  features  and  enhancements,  afford¬ 
ability  and  excellent  ROI,  ease  of  use,  and  local 
focus  continue  to  make  Stauffer  Gold  your  best 
investment  for  audiotext.  Let  us  tell  you  why. 


GET  CONNECTED  NOW 

Call  Keith  Wood 
at  1-800-777-7171 
for  more  information 


s  leu  you  wny.^^ 


Stauffer  Media  Systems  P.O.  Box  1330  Joplin.  Mo  64802 
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At  Microsoft,  we're  undertaking  an  incredible  journey  that  will  lead 
us  toward  a  new  definition  of  home  computing.  Toward  new  tech¬ 
nology  with  the  power  to  revolutionize  both  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Toward  the  ultimate  realization  of  "Information  At  Your 
Fingertips.”  By  joining  us,  you’ll  do  more  than  glimpse  the  future. 
You’ll  help  create  it. 

If  you  have  a  vision  for  the  online  future  and  your  forte  is  under¬ 
standing  consumer  needs,  conveying  information  and  turning 
projects  around  on  a  dime  you’ll  make  a  tremendous  impact  on 
our  new  ventures  and  forever  change  the  way  consumers  access 
and  use  information.  Create  a  world  of  change  in  one  of  these 
positions  for  our  Consumer  Division  in  The  Microsoft  Network: 

Producers-Content  Programming 

Product  Designers 

Magazine  Editors 

Program  Managers 

Content  Editors- Reference  Products 

Editoriai  Manager- Reference  Products 

There’s  never  been  a  more  exciting  time  to  join  us.  If  you’re  ready 
to  help  us  realize  our  vision,  email  your  resume  in  ASCII  text 
format  to  resume@microsoft.coni  (Indicate  Dept.  At5g7-0217  in 
the  subject  header),  or  mail  it  to:  MICROSOFT  CORPORATION, 
Attn:  Recruiting,  Dept  AtSg7-0217,  One  Microsoft  Way,  STE  303, 
Redmond,  WA  980S2-8303. 

For  additional  information  about  Microsoft  and  our  job  opportunities, 
look  to  http://www.microsoft.com/jobs.  No  phone  calls  please. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  support  workforce  diversity. 


Microsoft 


Cyberspace  As 
Journalism  Tool 


BY  HEIDI  ANDERSON 


-y  y  yHILE  SOME  NEWSROOMS 
B  B^  m  still  shun  the  modem  news- 
B  Bf  m  gathering  tools  of  cyber- 
B  m  space,  computer-savvy 

B^B^  reporters  have  a  toolbox  of 
Wm  Wk  power  equipment  they  can 

W  W  use  for  almost  any  story. 

Just  ask  Steve  Lipsher,  a  reporter  at  the  Deni>er 
Post.  While  training  Post  journalists  on  how  to  use 
the  World  Wide  Web,  Lipsher  asked  a  fellow  reporter 
what  he  was  working  on.  When  the  answer  came 
back,  “old  missile  silos,”  the  two  ran  a  quick  Lycos 
search  and  found  a  Web  site  put  up  by  a  museum  — 
a  museum  about  missile  silos  whose  headquarters  is 
a  missile  silo.  The  rep)orter  called  the  out-of-state 
museum,  and  it  just  so  happened  that  the  man  in 
charge  knew  of  a  guy  in  Colorado  who  headed  all 

the  missile  silos  in 
the  1950s.  A 
phone  call  later, 
and  the  reporter 
was  picking  up 
valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Within  five 
minutes  he  had  a 
great  additional 
source,  and  it  was 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decode,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  placement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annually 
for  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fully  qualified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  complete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 

(610)  565-0800 
(800)  523-7112 


&10  East 
Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  PA  19063 

Ali  Positions  Fee  Paid. 


someone  we  never 
would  have  found 
otherwise,”  Lipsher 
says. 

The  World  Wide 
Web,  mailing  lists, 
Usenet  news- 
groups,  online 
databases  —  what 
used  to  be  the 
domain  of  "techno¬ 
geeks”  —  have 
gone  mainstream, 
and  journalists  are 
starting  to  exploit 
these  Internet 
tools  to  do  their 
jobs  better. 

Reporters  go 
online  to  do  pre¬ 
liminary  research, 
check  facts,  pick 
up  story  ideas  and 
find  new  sources. 


and  their  craft  is 
becoming  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it. 

Even  so,  there’s 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Consider  the  study 
conducted  last 

year  by  Bruce  Ciar- 
rison,  a  journalism 
professor  at  the 
University  of 
Miami,  in  which 
he  surveyed  staffs 
of  more  than  200 
Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  over  20,000 
circulation  to  determine  how  many  were  using 
computer-assisted  reporting.  Nearly  one  in  three 
didn’t  use  computers  for  any  kind  of  reporting. 
More  than  half  either  had  no  computer-assisted 
reporting  staff  or  planned  none  in  the  near  future. 

Then  there  was  the  study  by  Steve  Ross,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Columbia  University,  and  Don  Middleberg, 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  firm  Middleberg 
and  Associates.  The  survey  of  6,000  freelance  writ¬ 
ers,  reporters  and  editors  showed  very  few  news¬ 
rooms  in  the  forefix)nt  of  this  field.  Nearly  84%  said 
they  don’t  use  online  services  daily.  Two-thirds  don’t 
check  e-mail  even  once  a  week.  And  only  6%  have 
CD-ROM  drives  in  the  newsroom. 

“Either  we  learn  to  use  this  stuff  or  we  die,”  says 
George  Landau,  manager  of  information  technology 
at  the  St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch.  “One  of  the  threats 
we  face  is  that  people  are  getting  the  information 
themselves.  We  have  to  build  the  newsroom  so 
[reporters]  can  run  simple  programs  to  get  at  the 
information  they  need.  There  is  a  whole  lot  more 
data  they  would  check  if  it  were  available. 

“Everyone’s  afraid  of  Microsoft  getting  into  the 
news  business,”  he  adds.  “I  think  they  will,  and  if 
they  do,  they’d  be  smarter  at  getting  and  managing 
the  information.” 

The  good  news  is  that  newspapers  are  starting  to 
catch  on,  albeit  slowly.  A  few  years  ago,  computer- 
assisted  reporting  departments  didn’t  exist,  and  PCs 
were  about  as  common  in  the  newsroom  as  green 
eyeshades  are  today. 


The  Internet 
plugs  reporters 
into  sources  they 
never  knew  existed 
—  cheaply  and 
without  burning 
shoe  leather 


A  freelance  writer  based  in  Louisville,  Colo., 
Anderson  specializes  in  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  of  cyberspace  and  pens  a  column  for  PC 
Today  magazine. 
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You  cun  do  something 
about  the  weather. 


Within  two  months 
from  today  your  web 
site  can  have  a  proven, 
high-traffic  weather 
service.  With  zero  . 
programming  costs. 


‘“sli 


Everybody  talks  about  the 
Weather...  and  if  your  paper 
doesn't  have  a  top-quality 
weather  service  on  its  Web 
site,  you're  missing  one  of  ' 
the  hottest  traffic  buitders. 
Journal  Square  Interactive  has 
what  you  need...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford. 

Check  out  our  weather  site 
at  New  Jersey  Online  — 
http://www.nj.com/weather/ 
and  see  why  Netscape  gives 
our  forecasts  for  668  world¬ 
wide  cities  a  permanent 
“What's  Cool”  nod. 

It's  one  of  the  most  popular 
sites  on  the  Web  and  it  can 
run  under  your  masthead.  ^ 

We  can  even  create  a  ^ 
customized  service,  with 
maps  and  editorial,  to  meet 
your  specific  needs. 

As  an  Advance  Publications 
company,  we're  daily  publishers 
like  you.  We  both  know  how  to 
give  readers  what  they  are 
looking  for  everyday.  So  let's 
stop  talking  about  the  weather 
and  do  something  about  it. 
Contact  Peter  Levitan, 

President,  at  (201)  217-2759  or 
via  e-mail  at  levitan>9  nj.com. 


joiirncil 
sciunre  , 


Tlie  Louisville  Courier-Joiimars  Ric  Manning  says 
it  took  “guerrilla  tactics”  to  get  a  few  PCs  in  the 
newsroom.  His  paper  didn’t  start  using  desktop 
computers  until  the  business  staff  bixtught  a  com¬ 
puter  in  and  hooked  it  up  to  an  unused  phone  line. 

But  these  days,  reporters  and  editors  —  especially 
at  larger  papers  —  are  increasingly  comfortable 
throwing  around  terms  like  telnet,  listserv  and 
anonymous  FTP 

At  the  Neu>  York  Times,  for  instance,  staffers  have 
a  T-1  line  —  a  direct,  very  high-speed  link  —  to  the 
Internet,  and  reporters  can  use  Netscape,  Eudora  e- 
mail  and  the  like. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  started  expanding  its 
online  presence  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  today, 
reporters  on  the  road  can  e-mail  their  stories  to 
bureau  chiefs  and  national  editors. 

Support  for  online  training  is  also  increasing.  Jen¬ 
nifer  LaFleur,  now  the  database  editor  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  formerly  trained  reporters  in 
how  to  use  online  tools  at  the  National  Institute  for 
Computer-Assisted  RefKjrting.  In  two  years,  her 
group  trained  more  than  4,000  reporters  in  how  to 
use  online  tools  and  databases. 

Still,  she  says,“with  so  much  cutting  back,  it’s  hard 
for  upper  management  to  see  how  this  is  going  to 

save  them  time 
and  money.  We 
need  more  under¬ 
standing.” 

Understanding 
is  trickling  up, 
however,  as 
reporters  discover 
on  their  own  how 
online  tools  can 


has  broadened 
my  reach  and 
access  to  sources.  That 
broadens  the  range  of 
opinion,  the  range 
of  people  I  can 
talk  to  for  the 
stories  I  write. 

And  it’s  easy.” 

RIC  MANNING,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


better  their  craft.  One  of  the  most  popular  venues  is 
the  World  Wide  Web,  a  subset  of  the  Internet  that  dis¬ 
plays  text,  photographs,  even  audio  and  video  clips. 
Users  click  on  hyperlinks  to  hop  from  one  page  to 
another. 

In  fact,  many  newspapers  have  Web  presences 
themselves,  from  the  Wall  Street  JoumaFs  informa¬ 
tion-rich  Money  and  Investing  Update  to  the  Vail 
Trail's  weekly  ski  stories.  According  to  online  news 
guru  Steve  Outing,  more  than  800  supplemental 
online  services  are  operated  or  are  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  newspapers,  compared  with  100  at  the  end 
of  1994. 

In  the  world  of  the  Web,  everyone’s  a  publisher, 
and  reporters  have  access  to  thousands  of  valuable 
databases  right  at  their  fingertips.  Take  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  home  page,  for 
example.Joumalists  can  log  in  (http:llwww.sec.gov) 
and  within  seconds  be  reading  the  SEC’s  annual 

_  report,  checking  proposed 

securities  rules,  or  searching 
the  EDGAR  database  for  10-K 
liiiiiAr  I  forms. 

Steve  Lohr,  a  New  York 
Times  business  reporter,  visits 
the  Web  frequently  and  has 
used  it  to  research  everything 
from  lawsuits  to  travel  sites. 
Recently,  he  logged  onto  the 
Web  site  of  a  law  firm  whose 
clients  were  urging  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  to  file  suit 
against  Microsoft  and  was 
able  to  download  a  copy  of 
the  lawsuit  to  disk.  Lohr  says  it 
would  have  taken  days  to 
have  that  inlbrmation  sent  to 
him  otherwise.  But  Lohr  cau¬ 
tions  that  the  Web  shouldn’t 
be  the  only  source  for  report¬ 
ing  a  story,  and  it  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  the  last. 

“The  most  powerful  part  of 
the  Internet  is  the  communi- 
(See  Tool  on  page  34  I) 


‘^Either  we 
learn  to  use 
this  stuff 
or  we  die.  ” 

GEORGE  LANDAU,  manager  of 
Information  Technology  at 
the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Owners  Spend  Less 
Time  With  traditional 
News  Media? 


Learn  the  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  on  medio  consumption 
with  Medio  Choices  in  Americo,  o  new  study  from  Fairfield 
Research  and  TVDoto. 

Visit  TVDoto  at  booth  #1 5  at  Interactive  Newspapers  '96 
to  find  out  how  you  con  obtain  the  results  of  this 
ground-breaking  study. 

Also  view  demonstrations  of  ClickTV,  TVDoto's  innovative  new  TV  . 
guide  on  the  World-Wide  Web  {http://www.clicktv.com), 
and  TVDoto  Online,  a  Windows-oased  interactive 
TV  listings  guide. 


TVData 

Northway  Plaza 
Queensbury.  NY  12804 
800-338-TVOT  (88381 
tvdata@tvdata.com 
http://vww.tvdata.com 
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With  NewsSpace^^  your  Web  site  becomes  a  magnet  attracting  users  to  valuable  content 
collected  from  inside  and  outside  your  organization.  It’s  your  own  branded  search 
engine,  covering  topics  your  users  care  about  and  you  want  to  be  associated  with,  including 
other  Web  sites,  Newsgroups,  and  mail  lists  —  all  presented  in  an  easy-to-access, 
searchable  format, 

NewsSpace  is; 

•  a  completely  customizable,  plug-in  module 

•  a  value-added  resource  to  keep  users  coming  back 

•  an  advertising  platform  for  generating  revenue 

•  an  easy  way  to  elevate  your  brand  status 

•  a  turnkey  solution  for  leveraging  content  from  elsewhere  on 
the  Internet 

To  find  out  how  to  catapult  your  organization  or  brand  to  leadership  status,  point  at 
NewsSpace.internet.com,  call  617/547-3600,  or  e-mail  to  newsspace@internet.com. 


THE  INTERNET  COMPANY 


internet.com 

96  Sherman  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
phone:  (617)  547-3600 
fax:  (617)  547-3300 


Site  List 
For  Journalists 


BY  HEIDI  ANDERSON 


•  Judicial  Opinions,  federal  courts  (http:// 
www.law.comell.edu/opinions.html),  including  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  searchable  from  October 
1995,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  notable  earlier  mlings, 
such  as  Roe  vs.  Wade.  Plus,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
decisions  and  rulings  from  seven  states:  Alaska, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and 
Vermont. 


DITOR’S  NOTE:  THE  Internet  is 
packed  with  information,  but 
finding  what  you  need  can  be 
frustratingly  difficult  —  espe¬ 
cially  on  deadline.  Here  are  a 
dozen  Web  sites  useful  to  journal¬ 
ists. 


(http://scwww.ucs.indiana.edu/mlarchive),  a  data-  •  The  National  Institute  for  Computer-Assisted 
base  of  more  than  12,850  listserv,  majordomo  and  Reporting  (http://www.nicar.com)  offers  Federal 
listprocessor  mailing  lists,  key-word  searchable.  Aviation  Administration  service  difficulty  reports. 

Enter  a  word  or  _  the  FBI’s  Uniform 

partial  word,  and  Crime  Reports  and 

the  search  func-  Occupational 

tion  returns  a  Ust  ^  Safety  and  Health 

of  all  the  mailing  Administration’s 

lists  containing  workplace  safety 

that  word  in  their  title  or  description.  Readers  may  records  —  among  a  host  of  databases  linked  to 
also  submit  lists  to  be  added  to  the  database.  NICAR’s  Web  site.  You  can  also  learn  about  NICAR, 

meet  the  staff,  find  out  about  upcoming  events,  join 
•  Internet  Newsroom  (http://www.  dgsys.com/  the  mailing  list  and  read  sample  issues  of  NICAR’s 
-editors),  the  online  counterpart  of  the  twice-  newsletter, 
monthly  newsletter  published  for  reporters,  editors 

and  other  information  gatherers  who  use  the  Net  as  •  The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies 
a  resource.  Selected  articles  offer  links  to  a  treasure-  (http://www.poynter.org/poynter).  An  area  called 
trove  on  online  resources.  Hot  News/Hot  Research  features  research  sources 

designed  tO  help  joumalists 
ICWnoK  - Understand  and  cover  top  sto¬ 

ries,  says  Poynter’s  Nora  Paul. 

Most  Wanted  List,  and  much 
more. 


http://uiuitii.inmb.conn 


•  Reporter.Org(http:// 
WWW. reporter.org),  the  jump¬ 
ing-off  point  for  journalism 
organizations  on  the  Internet. 
Check  in  to  explore  the  Asian 
American  Joumalists  Associa¬ 
tion,  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  home  page, 
National  Institute  for  Com- 
(See  List  on  page  34 1) 


info@mmb.com 


mmb  deuelopment  corporation  uoice  (310)  318  1322 
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V  Online  astrology 

Jacquie  offers  special  weekly  and 
monthly  columns  and  hosts  her  own 
bulletin  board  and  live  discussions  as 
resident  astrologer  and  New  Age 
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J-schools 
In  Transition 


BY  B.G.  YOVOVICH 


^  T  FIRST  BLUSH,  the  challenge  con- 
fronting  today’s  journalism  schools 
B  appears  pretty  straightforward: 
^  B  develop  programs  to  prepare  stu- 
^^""B  dents  for  journalism  careers  that 
^  B  will  extend  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
^Ltury. 

This  means  creating  new  curricula  for  training  a 
new  breed  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  need 
to  be  armed  with  a 
mix  of  skills  and 
abilities  tailored  for 
a  journalist  being 
transformed  by 
technology  into  an 
uncharted  world 
of  interactive 
media,  which  is 
just  is  beginning  to 
emerge. 

One  obvious 
response  would 
seem  to  be  for  j- 
schools  to  beef  up 
their  technology 


Media 

convergence  is 
prodding  j-schoois 
to  retool  for  an 
increasingly 
multimedia 
profession 


course  offerings.  Teach  students  how  to  burrow 
into  computer  databases  and  extract  information 
from  online  sources.  Make  sure  they  know  their  way 
around  a  spreadsheet.  Teach  them  to  design  Web 
pages.  Maybe  even  require  fluency  hypertext 
markup  language  (HTML).  In  brief,  create  a  “techie” 
version  of  today’s  journalists. 

However,  as  journalism  begins  to  come  to  grips 
with  challenges  of  new  media,  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  sense  that  any  really  useful  new  curriculum 
will  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  simply  teach  stu¬ 
dents  a  few  new  high-tech  tricks. 

“Obviously,  people  will  have  to  be  more  com¬ 
puter  literate  than  they  are  today,  but  my  feeling  is 
that  training  [in  computer-based  skills]  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  part  of  the  journalism  school 
course  work,"  says  Chicago  Tribune  publisher  Jack 
Fuller,  who  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Tribune  Foundation,  which  recently 
gave  Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  a  $150,000  grant  to  examine  what  the 
school  should  be  teaching. 

Technical  skill  “is  important,  but  it  is  not  where 
we  should  be  spending  the  precious  time  that  is 
available  to  people  while  they  are  in  college,”  Fuller 
said. 


Do  You 
Know  Who’s 
Calling? 


Odds  are,  your  audiotex  system  handles  thousands  of  callers  each  day.  Thousands  of 
people  you  and  your  advertisers  would  love  to  know,  but  probably  never  will.  Unless  of 
course,  you  have  a  MarketLink  InfoLink™  System  with  its  advanced  caller  profiling  and 
easy-to-comprehend  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  mapping  which  includes 
demographic  and  psychographic  information  on  callers.  Market  intelligence  and  target 
marketing  information  both  you  and  your  advertisers  will  profit  from. 

InfoLink,  profits  from  technology. 

Bi  MarketLink 

10340  Viking  Drive,  Minneapolis,  MN  55344  USA  612.996.9000 


Instead,  the  rethinking  of 
journalism  school  curricula 
that  is  underway  appears  to 
be  headed  in  some  decidedly 
nontechnological  —  and 
intriguing  —  directions.  Take, 
for  example,  the  ways  in 
w'hich  technological  develop¬ 
ments  are  combining  with 
other  changes  to  prompt  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  begin  teach¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  “entrepre¬ 
neurial”  skills. 


'‘The  computer 
has  made  it  possible 
for  each  and  every 
reporter  in  our 
newsroom  to  he  a 
multimedia  journalist. "" 

MATT  WINKLER,  editor  in  chief,  Bloomberg 
Business  News 
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“It  is  eas>'  to  foresee  an  increasing  constituency  of 
journalists  who  are  not  employed  full  time  by  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise,  but  who  offer  their  services  or 
their  expertise  as  freelancers,  as  contract  workers, 
rather  in  the  way  that  photographers  have  done  for 
some  time,”  says  Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  dean  Trevor  Brown,  whose  institution  is 
receiving  a  $1.5  million  grant  from  the  Knight  foun¬ 
dation  to  support  a  five-year  project  aimed  at  over¬ 
hauling  the  school’s  journal¬ 
ism  program. 

"We  already  have  noticed 
that  our  undergraduates  can¬ 
not  automatically  assume  that, 
upon  graduation,  their  entry 
into  the  profession  will  be  via 
a  full-time  job,”  Brown  says. 

“They  are  having  to  realize 
that  they  probably  will  find  it 
valuable  to  develop  a  business 
sense  of  how  they  should 
manage  themselves  as  entre¬ 
preneurs.” 

Adds  Jack  Doppelt,  acting 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston, 
Ill., “In  the  past,  we  did  not  necessarily  prepare  jour¬ 
nalists  for  the  role  of  being  an  autonomous  news 
provider.  Our  orientation  was  always  to  prepare 
them  for  operating  within  the  context  of  a  news 
organization.” 

Some  j-schools  have  responded  by  expanding 
courses  on  freelancing  and  increasing  instruction  in 
such  topics  as  how  to  pitch  a  story  to  an  editor.  Also, 
entirely  new  subjects  are  entering  the  curriculum. 

At  Northwestern,  for  example,“We  have  not  done 
a  very  good  job  of  teaching 
copyright  in  the  journalism 
school,”  Doppelt  admits, 
because  it  “was  not  some¬ 
thing  that  we  felt  journalists 
needed  to  know  about.”  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  worked  for  a  news 
organization,  and  those  organ¬ 
izations  dealt  with  copyright 
as  a  management  issue.  Now, 
because  of  new  media  and 
because  of  the  nation’s 
increasingly  autonomous 
work  •  force,  people  who 
report,  write,  and  edit  “need 
to  know  about  copyright  in 
ways  that  they  did  not  need 
to  before,”  he  said 

This  —  as  well  as  business 
knowledge  and  entrepreneurT 
ial  skills  —  also  is  likely  to 
come  in  handy  as  new  media 
and  communications  tech¬ 
nologies  open  opportunities 
for  journalists  to  directly  con¬ 
nect  with  their  audiences.  As 


Clay  Felker,  a  former  magazine  editor  and  now  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  CaUfomia  at  Berkeley,  observes,“C)ne  of  the  things 
that  has  struck  me  is  the  interest  that  my  students 
have  in  starting  their  own  magazines  —  especially, 
their  own  webzines  and  e-zines  —  and  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  them  how  to  do  those  things.” 

The  growing  role  played  by  journalistic  subcon¬ 
tractors  also  has  implications  for  those  who  remain 
with  large  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“Editors  are  going  to  be 
finding  that  they  need  a  lot  of 
interpersonal  skills  that  they 
had  never  thought  they 
needed  before,  everything 
from  bargaining  and  negotia¬ 
tion  to  team  management,” 
says  Doppelt.  “These  things 
have  not  been  introduced 
into  our  curriculum  as  much 
as  we  would  like,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  work  them  in.” 

Or  consider  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  way  in  which  technology 
is  spurring  a  shift  in  the  kinds  of  skills  journalists 
need  —  and  causing  shifts  in  journalism  curricula. 
More  specifically,  as  online  access  expands,  tradi¬ 
tional  news^athering  skills  —  the  tracking  down 
and  digging  out  of  information  —  are  declining  in 
relative  value.  Instead,  an  increasing  premium  is 
being  placed  on  the  ability  to  sort  through  the  surg¬ 
ing  torrent  of  information  moving  online  and  to 
determing  what  is  relevant  to  a  given  audience. 

“One  of  the  major  functions  of  journalists  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  to  act  as  agents  of  the  public  and 


/  Keeping  Pace  , 
With  The 
Bulls  And  Bears. 


The  demand  for  business  and  financial  information  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Callers  are  demanding  information  on  more  than  just  Stocks  and  Mutual  Funds. 
The  InfoLink™  system  from  MarketLink  provides  detailed  information  on  Stock  Options, 
Bonds,  Money  Markets,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Commodities  as  well  as  all  Stocks  and 
Mutual  Funds.  What’s  more,  InfoLink  allows  callers  to  set  up  personalized  portfolios  with 
the  ability  to  obtain  instant  updates  by  phone  or  fax.  Of  course,  InfoLink  features  a 
complete  line  of  sports  scores  too. 

InfoLink,  profits  from  technology. 
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10340  Viking  Drive,  Minneapolis,  MN  55344  USA  612.996.9000 


"7^  is  easy  to  foresee  an 
increasing  constituency 
of  journalists  who  are 
not  employed  full  time 
hy  a  journalistic 
enterprise  hut...  as 
freelancers,  as  contract 
workers.” 

TREVOR  BROWN,  dean  of  Indiana 
University's  School  of  Journalism 
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to  go  to  places  where  information  is  the  way  they  go  about  their  business, 
gathered,  then  gather  it,  organize  it,  and  according  to  Doppelt  of  Medill. 

give  it  out.  As  citizens  increasingly  can  “For  them  to  optimize  their  purchases, 
go,  electronically,  and  get  information  for  there  is  extraordinary  pressure  on  news- 
themselves,  the  role  of  journalists  as  people  to  be  able  to  cross  platforms,”  he 
information  gatherers  may  begin  to  says. 

diminish,  as  editing  and  packaging  abili-  At  the  technologically-sawy 
ties  expand.  Bloomberg  Business  News,  for  example, 

“What  is  going  to  be  increasingly  editor  in  chief  Matt  Winkler  says,  “The 
demanded  of  jour-  computer  has 

nalists  is  that  they  c*  ^  *  made  it  possible 

actually  know  the  jtHCtGfltS  UVC  j-^j.  every 

subject  areas  in  interested  *Hn  starting  reporter  in  our 
some  depth  so  •  newsroom  to  be  a 

they  can  make  thetr  OWn  multimedia  jour- 

judgments  magazines  —  nalist.” 

The  growing  ^  •  In  that  vein, 

demand  for  spe  BSpecmUy,  their  own  newspapers  are 

cialization  and  webzines  and  e-zines  launching  online 

expertise  can  be  _  ^  trvinS  tO 

seen  as  continu-  uv  urv  iryutg  lu  jy 

ing  a  longer  trend.  teach  them  hoW  tO  do  tions  —  where 

“We  have  seen  thitioK  ”  growing  numbers 

lots  of  lawyers  —  reporters  are 

I  am  one  of  them  CLAY  FELKER,  professoral  finding  themselves 

—  go  into  journal-  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  called  upon  to  pn> 

ism”  says  Tribune  University  of  California  duce  stories  on 

publisher  Fuller.  at  Berkeley  paper,  online,  anc 

“That  happened  on  air.  As  a  result 

because  so  much  of  what  we  write  journalism  schools  have  begun  to  jetti 
about  involves  the  law,  and  it  is  so  tech-  son  the  practice  of  having  students  spe 
nical  that  people  felt  the  need  to  under-  cialize  in  a  particular  medium  or  mode  oi 
stand  it  deeply  in  order  to  write  about  it.  delivery,  journalism  educators  say. 

This  is  going  to  have  to  happen  in  other  “The  new  curriculum  places  at 
fields,  especially  in  technological  and  sci-  emphasis  on  a  multimedia  approacl 
entific  fields.”  right  from  the  beginning,  reversing  wha 

Moreover,  University  of  New  Hamp-  had  been  our  tendency  in  the  past 
shire  communication  professor  Joshua  which  was  to  allow  students  to  special 
Meyrowitz  says  journalists  increasingly  ize  in  a  particular  medium  fairly  early, 
need  to  be  able  to  draw  connections  says  Brown  of  Indiana  University.  “We  an 
between  local  and  global  issues.  now  saying  that  all  of  them  have  to  have 

“A  community’s  problems  increasingly  a  range  of  skills  and  perspectives  fron 
are  presented  as  local  manifestations  of  the  beginning,  and  then  they  can  choose 
national  problems,”  says  Meyrowitz,  at  the  end  of  the  curriculum,  to  special 
author  of  No  Sense  of  Place:  The  impact  ize  in  a  medium,  if  they  wish.” 
of  electronic  media  on  social  behainor.  Changing  journalism  programs  is  no 
“'fhis  means  that  you  need  to  know  not  going  to  be  easy.  Teaching  students  t( 
only  the  specifics  of  an  issue,  but  the  operate  in  multiple  media,  for  example 
larger  context  of  issues  with  which  it  poses  problems  for  educators  whos 
interacts.”  careers  usually  focus  on  a  sing! 

For  j-schools,  there  is  less  need  to  train  medium, 
journalists  for  the  traditional  “quick  “In  the  past,  we  have  hired  peopl 
study”  role  as  general  assignment  because  of  their  expertise  in  newsp; 
reporter,  and  greater  need  to  train  spe-  pers,  in  magazines,  in  broadcast  new; 
cialists.  and,  typically,  they  have  taught  out  of  ths 

But  at  the  same  time  specialized  jour-  perspective,”  Brown  says.  “They  hav 
nalists  are  more  in  demand,  technologi-  taught  courses  that  are  specific  to  thei 
cal  convergence  is  causing  media  spe-  medium.  Now,  we  all  agree  that  our  sti 
cialization  to  decline  in  value.  As  media  dents  cannot  be  so  narrowly  trained  an 
mergers  have  resulted  in  a  greater  num-  longer,  and  a  major  thrust  of  the  Knigf 
ber  of  cross-integrated  journalism  opera-  grant  is  to  produce  a  new  generation  c 
tions,  news  organizations  are  changing  journalism  teachers.” 


Jack  Fuller,  Chicago  Tribune  president 
and  publisher 


Trevor  Brown,  dean  of  Indiana  University’s 
School  of  Journalism 


Jack  Doppelt,  acting  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism 
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For  MORE  information  contact 
,  Paul  Paoletta  at  IDD  Information  Services . 

•  ■  2  World  Trade  Center,  18th  Floor 

New  York,  New  York  10048 

Telephone:  212-323-9020  •  Fax:  212-912-1457  •'E-Mail:  ppaoletta@iddis.com 


Multimedia 

Possibilities 


BY  ROGER  S.  PETERSON 


Jt  LTHOUGH  REVENUE  IS 
a  more  pressing  issue  for 
online  services,  newspa- 
g  B  p)ers  are  already  experi- 
menting  with  multime- 
m  I  dia  services. 

An  Associated  Press 
survey  last  summer  indicated  that  mem¬ 
bers  were  considering  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  in  multimedia  through  1997.  And 
some  newspaper  observers  predict  that 
audio  and  video  services  will  get  increas¬ 
ing  attention  this  year. 

But  commitment  to  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  technologies  vary.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  are  dipping  their  toes  in  the  multi- 
media  pond  for  defensive  reasons:  fear  of 
being  left  behind.  Such  concern  is  under¬ 
standable,  because  previous  technology 


HOME  Di;i»0 1  INi 


Pcoviding  iiiteradive. 
services  for  electronic 


/s  it  viable 
for  ventures  in 
cyberspace? 
Newspapers  say 
not  yet 


News  Management 


advances  did  pose  problems  for  newspa¬ 
pers  when  radio  and  television  captured 
advertising  revenue  and  readership,  both 
formerly  monopolized  by  the  print 
medium. 

“The  attitude  of  many  newspapers  is 
that  they’ve  got  to  do  something  to 
expand  their  revenue  opportunities  and 
protect  their  turf,”  observes  Nancy  Hack, 
a  former  Atex  Inc.  executive  whose  Clay¬ 
ton,  Calif.-based  NEN  Consulting  advises 
vendors  to  newspapers.  “They  are  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  about  other  newspa¬ 
pers  using  the  Internet  to  expand  into 
territory  once  too  expensive  to  consider 
—  their  territory. 

Nonetheless,  many  observers  believe 
the  various  nonprint  technologies,  from 


Financial  Content 


Multimedia 


f  'or  fiititiiiima!  o,i 
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CD-ROM  to  the  Internet,  hand  newspapers  an 
unpa'cedented  opportunity;  a  new  way  to  leverage 
existing  front-end  systems  data  collection  tech¬ 
niques  to  pnwide  additional  information  products 
that  do  not  compete  with  print  products  —  an 
appealing  pnrspect  in  light  of  rising  newsprint 
prices  and  tenacious  union  anachronisms. 

“Newspapers  are  in  the  best  position  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  multimedia  creation  and  distribution,” 
claims  Steve  Nilan,  vice  president  for  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  System  Integrators  Inc.  (SII)  and  founder 
of  its  Mediabridge  division.  “Their  position  in  the 
community  is  unique  —  the  information  clearing¬ 
house  —  and  that’s  valuable.” 

NEW  MARKETS.  NEW  PERCEPTIONS 

A  clear  perception  of  contemporary'  market 
niches  is  essential  if  newspaper  publishers  are  to 
succeed  in  new  media,  experts  say.  As  Hack  said, 
“Newspaper  publishers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  in  the  information  business,  not  just 
the  print  newspaper  business.” 

“Newspapers  shouldn’t  define  their  online  ser¬ 
vice  as  an  electronic  newspaper.  That’s  been  a  mis- 


Peterson  is  a  marketing  consultant  and  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  Rocklin,  Calif. 


take  all  along,”  insists  Ed  Canale,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  a  17-year  newsroom 
veteran.  “Actually,  in  their  current  form,  newspapers 
do  what  they  do  far  better  than  what  they  could 
electronically.  But  an  online  service  is  a  whole  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  It 
involves  wider  and 
deeper  content 
than  can  be  found 
in  newspapers. 

And  it  means 
being  interactive,” 

Canale  added. 

Multimedia  goes 
far  beyond  audio- 
tex  products  cur¬ 
rently  found  in 
many  newspapers. 

Definitions  can 
vary,  but  the  basic 
idea  is  to  reformat 
and  repackage  text 
and  graphics  currently  found  in  newspapers,  add 
audio  and  video  elements,  and  sell  to  new  markets. 

Depending  on  the  topic,  the  content,  and  the  tar¬ 
get  audience,  the  end-user  might  be  sold  a  CD-ROM 
or  interactive  access  to  a  newspaper’s  home  page 
on  the  Internet.  Some  news¬ 
papers  currently  store 
archival  information,  such  as 
year-in  review  summaries,  on 
CD-ROMs,  which  are  sold  to 
schools  and  libraries. 

Audio  and  video  can  be  ele¬ 
ments  of  online  products  that 
newspapers  could  offer.  Cur¬ 
rently,  however,  the  monetary' 
pay-off  of  providing  video 
files  might  force  publishers  to 
wait  even  longer  than  end- 
users  awaiting  video  to  down¬ 
load  into  their  computers. 
The  bandwidth  of  video  over¬ 
whelms  the  capabilities  of 
even  high-end,  28.8  (28,800 
bits  per  second)  modems.  A 
short  video  clip  could  take 
hours  to  download. 

“Video  falls  into  what  I  call 
the  ‘because  it  can  be  done’ 
category  on  the  Internet,”  says 
Nilan. 

But  the  allure  of  video  fas¬ 
cinates  nonetheless.  Hack,  the 
consultant,  says  sound  and 
video  “will  be  a  bigger  news¬ 
paper  technology  issue  this 
year.” 

One  indication  of  multime¬ 
dia’s  burgeoning  interest  is 
the  Asstxriated  Press.  Its  newly 
formed  multimedia  unit 
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hopes  to  offer  a  multimedia  service  —  stories 
including  audio  and  video  —  to  members  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Eventually,  newspaper-sponsored  information  on 
the  Internet  will  be  available  only  to  paying  sub¬ 
scribers  using  access  passwords,  industry  watchers 
predict. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Wall  Street  JoumaFs 
online  service.  Newspaper  readers  will  be  alerted  to 
the  availability  of  related  information  by  references 
in  print  stories  or  snipes  m  an 
ad.  Clearly,  though,  marketing 
these  services  cannot  depend 
solely  on  house  ads  in  the 
newspaperpspeciallyof  poten¬ 
tial  customers  who  are  not 
habitual  newspaper  readers. 

To  enter  the  multimedia 
world,  some  newspapers  are 
considering  alliances  with 
technology  firms  or  even 
other  content  providers.Typi- 
cal  questions  asked  are: 

•  Wlio  can  use  the  in-depth 
information  we  cannot  print 
with  a  typical  story? 

•  Who  can  use  specific  and 
continuing  topical  coverage 
in  a  nonprint  format,  perhaps 
in  interactive  mode? 

•  Where  can  voice  and 
video  be  added  to  build  new 
products  that  satisfy  new 
needs? 

•  Which  local  information 
providers  could  contribute  to 
a  partnership  that  adds  .some¬ 
thing  for  both  customer 
bases? 

•  What  are  the  best  ways  of 
producing  these  products 
and  services? 

Vendors  providing  online 
expertise  to  newspapers  are 
typically  local  access 
providers  with  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  By  using  them,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  minimize  the  cost 
—  up  to  $250,000  —  of 
developing  a  World  Wide  Web 
site,  as  well  as  the  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  managing  the  data¬ 
base  and  the  calls. 

“We  are  concentrating  on 
what  we  do  best  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  content.  So  we  prefer  to 
stay  out  of  the  technology  of 
how  to  do  it,  and  instead 
develop  partnerships  and 
alliances  to  build  the  needed 
architecture,”  says  the  Bee's 


Canale. 

Consultant  Hack  says  traditional  system  vendors 
are  “too  late.  Newspapers  don’t  need  them  for  this 
unless  there  is  some  value  added.” 

But  Chris  Jennewein,  director  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
New  Media  Center,  says  system  vendors  can  smooth 
the  transition  by  making  it  easy  to  access  data  from 
their  systems. 

Enter  SGML,  the  acronym  for  standard  generalized 
markup  language  and  the  standard  code  for  con- 
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verting  text  and  graphic  data  for  other  output  envi¬ 
ronments  —  like  the  Internet’s  World  Wide  Web. 
HTML,  or  hypertext  markup  language,  is  applied  to 
SGML  for  text  and  graphics  transfer  and  is  the  Web 
standard.  Both  SGML  and  HTML  are  the  focus  of 
attention  at  newspapers  seeking  an  online  presence 
and  are  at  the  heart  of  AP’s  planned  multimedia  ser¬ 
vice. 

“HTML  is  very  much  like  newspaper  markup  lan¬ 
guage,”  says  Jennewein.  “Newspaper  people  are 
almost  instinctively  comfortable  with  HTML.” 

Several  newspaper  front-end  systems  are  consid¬ 
ered  HTML  friendly. 

Lowell  Thomas,  a  Sacramento-based  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  and  former  SII  staffer  who  is  developing  con¬ 
version  software, 

'‘Right  now,  is  “the 

,  upper  limit  to 

not  enough  users  which  sgml 

will  have  the  improvements  are 

converging.  While 

computing  power  sgml  systems  are 

necessary^  to  capture  more  diffi- 

video.  After  all,  (he  added  power 

this  is  a  business.  they  bring  to  doc- 

,  ument  handling  is 

\(^e  have  to  well  worth  the 

distinguish  what  is  added  effort.” 

cool  and  nice  from  newspapers  -need 

that  which  is  a  to  take  advantage 

sound  moneymaker.  „f  sgml  .ooiT 

BRUCE  KOON,  Mercury  Center  That’s  way  beyond 

managing  editor  HTML.” 


It’s  amazing  what  you  can  do  when 
you  have  all  the  right  Connections! 
Msit  us  at  bwth  #17! 


Sirs  new  14  News  products  perform  three  func¬ 
tions:  extracting  data  from  the  existing  front-end  sys¬ 
tem;  facilitating  construction  of  home  pages,  chat 
rooms  and  other  online  conventions;  and  setting  a 
model  for  charging  customers  for  access. 

“In  a  sense,  it’s  like  a  newspaper  building  its  own 
online  service,”  says  Allen  Katzen,  general  manager 
of  SB’s  Mediabridge  unit.  “But  the  big  issue  is  return 
on  investment.  Local  advertisers  now  have  another 
medium  for  advertising  and  another  store  outlet  for 
selling.” 

Netscape,  developer  of  the  popular  web  browser 
Navigator,  offers  three  server  applications  for  news¬ 
paper  online  products.The  Publication  server  helps 
newspapers  repackage  and  publish  online  their 
existing  data.  The  Community  server  is  designed  to 
set  up  forums  and  chat  groups.  The  Merchant  prod¬ 
uct  provides  the  architecture  for  an  electronic  mall 
where  advertisers  can  market  their  products. 
Another  server  keeps  track  of  accesses  for  billing 
purposes. 

Netscajje,  which  is  partially  owned  by  Knight-Rid- 
der,  Hearst,  and  Times  Mirror,  last  month  licensed  SII 
as  an  official  reseller. 

“We  really  don’t  care  if  a  newspapier  has  an  SII 
system  or  some  other  system,”  insists  Katzen. 

WHO  WANTS  IT? 

At  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  nestled  among 
the  former  citrus  fields  that  now  bear  silicon  chips. 
Mercury  Center  has  been  a  leader  in  newspaper  on¬ 
line  services.  It  used  to  be  that  our  newsprint  cycle 
put  us  behind  other  media  in  reporting,”  says  Merc 
Center  managing  editor  Bruce  Koon.“But  the  online 
platforms  allows  us  to  move  the  story  immediately.” 

Koon  believes  that  in  the  emei^^g  online  envi- 
ronment,  general  news  will  be 
a  cheap  commodity,  and  that 
fact  will  require  newspapers 
SJr'r"”*”  to  concentrate  on  local 

Strengths. 

^  “Here  in  Silicon  Valley,  we 

f  ^  can  concentrate  on  all  aspects 

^  ;  .  .of  high  technology  —  how  it 

,  "  impacts  business,  culture, 
^  society,  jobs,  everything,”  he 

^  A  ^  Merc  Center,  now  available 

on  its  own  Web  site  as  well  as 
L  America  Online,  lets  users 

order  concert  tickets,  search 
I  resumes,  and  call  up  photos. 

hK  I  -  ^  When  it  put  the  Unabomber’s 

manifesto  online,  over  10,000 
^^**^****^'*  users  accessed  it. 

T  Merc  Center’s  plans  focus 

W  lArlldl  on  adding  database  search 

•  iM|  engines  and  setting  up  more 

tlOnS  •  discussion  groups. 

I  “I  don’t  see  us  exploring 

[  (See  Multimedia 

_  on  page  36 1) 
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BY  ROGER  S.  PETERSON 


rhE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  is 
expanding  online  services 
to  its  members  and  hopes 
its  new  multimedia  unit 
will  provide  member  news¬ 
papers  with  multimedia 
news  for  their  World  Wide 
Web  sites  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year. 

AP  Multi-Media  Services,  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Jim  Kennedy,  plans  to 
pnxluce  interactive  multimedia  program¬ 
ming  on  a  Web  server. 

“Our  great  opportunity  with  this  news 
service  is  to  help  our  members  extend 
their  franchise,”  says  Kennedy.  “They  can 
become  a  24-hour  news  agency  —  online 
—  while  AP  takes  care  of  pulling  all  this 
media  together." 

Kennedy’s  group  has  its  1S)96  calendar 
set.  The  multimedia  product  hasn’t  been 
named  yet,  but  the  prototype  “will  be  built 
in  the  first  quarter,”  he  says.  Plans  call  for 
AP  to  beta-test  the  product  with  a  select 
set  of  members  in  the  second  quarter, 
refine  it  in  the  third  quarter,  and  open  it  for 
broad  membership  use  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

AP  will  use  a  wide  range  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  who  are  slated  for  beta¬ 
testing,  from  among  1,500  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  and  several  thousand  broadcasters. 

“Our  research  indicates  90  percent  of 
our  membership  expect  to  have  some 
online  service  in  the  next  18  months,” 
Kennedy  says.  AP  surveyed  members  last 
summer  regarding 
plans  for  new  media. 

The  service  will  be 
a  separate  site,  main¬ 
tained  by  AE  on  the 
Internet’s  World  Wide 
Web.  Kennedy  indi¬ 
cated  it  will  not  be 
available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  except  through 
the  online  services  of 
AP  members.  But  a 
user  entering  a  news¬ 
paper’s  home  page 
will  see  the  product 
branded  with  the 


AP  leapfrogs 
the  market  to 
create 
multimedia 
news  for  online 
services 


Help  reps  gain  cotrfidence,  hone  their 
skills,  track  progress,  tcu^et  weak  areas 
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CLASSIFIED 


Features  over  40  different  real-life 
scenarios  including  a  session  on 
the  Fair  Housing  Act. 


familiar  newspaper  logo. 

“We  intend  to  include  the  media  we 
currently  handle  —  text,  graphics, 
audio,  and  video.  Page  One-level  stories 
will  be  fully  supported  with  multime¬ 
dia.”  Kennedy  says. 

He  concedes  that  online  users  will 
need  the  right  equipment  to  access 
video  files,  and  since  it  could  take 
hours  to  be  able  to  move  massive  video 
files,  “we  have  yet  to  fully  define  the 
video  part.” 

Currently,  AP  permits  members  to 
reuse  for  their  online  services  a  portion 
of  what  they  already  get  for  print  use,  if 
they  sign  a  separate  usage  agreement. 
This  repurposing  is  free  only  through 
1997,  however. 

AP’s  online  service,  appropriately 
called  AP  On-Line,  is  a  text  feed  specifi¬ 
cally’  formatted  for  easy  online  use.  It  is 
priced  separately  because  of  the  special 
formatting. 

The  new  multimedia  service  can  tap 
into  existing  news-gathering  resources: 
AP  Network  News,  produced  by  AP’s 
broadcast  division,  supplies  24-hour 
voice  service  to  radio  stations. 
Launched  two  years  ago.APTV  covers 
major  events  around  the  world  and 
supplies  raw  video,  unlike  anchor-  or 
reporter-based  coverage  from  CNN.AP 
is  selling  the  video  feed  in  Europe,  but 
not  yet  in  the  United  States. 

“We  have  two  motivations  in  all  this,” 
he  says.“It’s  a  positive  opportunity.  And 
what  if  we  don’t  do  it?  ■ 
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•They’re  Educotionol-  Our  video 
mentor  tells  the  user  when  a  mistake 
is  made  and  offers  the  user  a  chance  to 
go  back  and  rethink  the  solution. 


•They’re  Meosuroble—  A  test  is 
administered  after  the  user  completes 
all  of  the  modules.  The  test  will  com¬ 
pute  responses,  give  the  user  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  for  incorrect  responses, 
and  print  a  copy  of  the  results. 


•They’re  Entertaininy—  We've  incor¬ 
porated  humorous  responses  into 
important  subject  matter  to  keep  the 
user  interested  in  the  vital  education 
aspects  of  training. 
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Cyber  Law 
Emerges 

BY  MARGARET  BLAIR  SOYSTER 


Opportunities 

to  communi¬ 
cate  through 
new  electronic 
media  are  revo¬ 
lutionizing  the 
role  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  last  several  years, 
newspapers  have  begun  to  make 
current  and  archived  news  and 
news-related  products  available 
through  online  services. 

Readers  are  often  able  to  inter¬ 
act  freely  with  editors  and  reporters,  and  chat 
among  themselves,  through  electronic  discussion 
groups,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  online  seminars. 

In  the  newfangled  frontiers  of  cyberspace,  news¬ 


papers  still  run  the  risk  of 
old-fashioned  claims  of 
libel  and  copyright 
infringement,  but  the  gov¬ 
erning  legal  principles  are 
anything  but  clear. 

How  do  legal  precepts 
applicable  to  traditional 
print  journalism  translate 
in  the  World  Wide  Web, 
and  should  they?  Media 
law  has  not  kept  pace 
with  online  technology, 
leaving  newspapers  and  their  lawyers  scrambling  to 
devise  practices  that  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
when  legal  challenges  arise. 

When  a  newspaper  prints  a  letter  to  the  editor  or 
an  op-ed  piece  from  a  reader, 
it  feces  the  same  potential  lia¬ 
bility  as  if  it  originates  the 
item.  Can  the  same  rule  possi¬ 
bly  apply  in  an  interactive 
context  in  which  thousands 
of  readers  around  the  world 
can  at  any  moment  post  mes¬ 
sages,  comments  and  views 
without  submitting  them  to 
the  newspaper  for  advance 
review? 

There  are  only  two  court 
decisions  so  far  that  address 
directly  the  issue  of  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  owners  and  operators  of 
online  services  for  statements 
uploaded  by  others.  Both 
focus  on  the  distinction 
between  publishers,  which 
traditionally  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  content  of 
what  they  publish  by  editing 
and  fect<hecking,  and  distrib¬ 
utors,  which  generally  choose 
the  material  they  disseminate 
but  lack  control  over  content. 

In  the  first  case.  Cubby  vs. 
CompuServe,  a  federal  court 
in  New  York  ruled  that  Com- 


An  attorney,  Margaret  Blair 
Soyster  specializes  in  media 
law  at  the  New  York  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells. 
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puScrve  was  a  distributor,  not  a  publisher,  of  online 
transmissions  by  subscribers.  Consequently,  like  a 
public  library;  bookstore,  or  newsstand,  it  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  defamatory  material  posted  online 
by  others  unless  it  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  of 
the  defamation. 

More  recently,  a  New  York 
State  court  reached  a  contrary 
conclusion  in  the  much-publi¬ 
cized  case  of  Stratton  Oak- 
mont  vs.  Prodig}’.  Prodigy  was 
found  to  be  the  publisher  of 
defamatory  statements 
uploaded  by  an  unknown 
user  because  it  had  held  itself 
out  as  controlling  the  content 
of  its  bulletin  boards  and  it  uti¬ 
lized  software  and  labor  to 
delete  messages  deemed  in 
bad  taste.  By  exercising  this 
editorial  control.  Prodigy 
opened  itself  up  to  liability  for 
libel  for  other  people’s  online  statements  just  as  if  it 
had  printed  them  in  a  newspaper  —  even  though  it 
is  not  feasible  technologically  or  economically  to 
control  online  content  the  way  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  does. 


Newspapers  offering  interactive  forums  will  want 
to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  be  viewed  as  distrib¬ 
utors  rather  than  publishers  of  online  material.  Exer¬ 
cising  editorial  control  is  Ul-advised.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  interactive  newspapers  have 
to  resign  themselves  to  operating  an  electronic  free- 
for-all.  It  seems  likely'  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  “editing”  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  pos,sible  without 
becoming  a  publisher. 

Steps  to  restrict  messages 
in  particular  online  sites  to 
specified  topics  should  not 
rule  out  distributor  status. 
Such  conduct  can  be  viewed 
as  analogous  to  a  bookstore’s 
decision,  for  example,  to  carry 
only  travel  books.  Making  use 
of  screening  software  to 
weed  out  specified  vulgarities 
might  well  be  similarly  justi¬ 
fied  to  control  the  tone  of  a 
service.  Some  measure  of  content  control  might  also 
be  safely  taken  by  providing  a  notice  when  a  sub¬ 
scriber  logs  on  that  the  site  does  not  permit  false 
and  defamatory'  material,  obscene  material,  profan¬ 
ity,  racial  and  sexual  epithets,  etc. 


Media  law  has  not 
kept  pace  with  online 
technology,  leaving 
newspapers  and  their 
lawyers  scrambling 
to  devise  practices 
that  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  when  legal 
challenges  arise 
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INFO-CONNEC'F'^  Electronic  Information  Systems  make 
multimedia  communication  services  easy,  affordable  and 
profitable. 

Developed  by  a  newspaper,  INFO-CONNECF^'s  proven 
electronic  information  systems  can  help  you  generate  addi¬ 
tional  advertiser  and  reader  revenues  with  First-Step  audio¬ 
text,  Fax-Action  and  On-Line  capabilities.  Our  systems  are 
easy  to  install  and  easy  to  use. 

INFO-CONNECT™  offers: 

•  A  custom  system  to  meet  every  application,  and  every  bud¬ 
get. 

•  Voice  &  Data  collection.  Time  &  Temperature  features 
included  in  base  price. 

•  Rotary  access  to  help  increase  your  market  by  30%. 

•  Flexible  packages  for  smaller  applications. 

•  System  maintenance  with  virtually  no  downtime. 

Plus,  our  experienced  professionals  will  train  your  people  to 
make  the  most  of  your  INFO-CONNECF“  System.  To  find 
out  how  you  can  dial  for  dollars,  call  717-628-6016  today. 


INFO^ONNECT™  nRST<STEP 

Audiotext  Phone  System 

INFO«ONNECT™  AUMOTEXT 

Expanded  Audiotext  Phone  Systems 

EXPRESSWAY™  CLASSinEDS 

Interactive  Information  Systems 

PULITZER  SPORTS  STATS 

Computerized  Sports  Agate  Systems 

PULITZER  FAX  ACTION 

Automated  Faxing  Systems 

INFO-CONNECn**  ON-LINE 

Computer  Network  Information  Systems 

INFO-CONNECT**  MARKETING 

Marketing  Sales  &  Systems  Support 


MFO 

CmtNECT 


ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  c  i  a  s T: 

The  Pottsville  REPUBLICAN  /  New  Horizons  Group 
111  Mahantongo  St.,  Pottsville,  PA  17901-3008 
Phone:  717-628-6016  Fax:  717-621-3308 
E-mail:  ecos@pottsville.infi.net 
http:\A'ww.pottsville.com/pottsville 
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To  help  make  the  case  that  it  acts  as  a  distributor 
rather  than  a  publisher  in  interactive  forums,  a  news¬ 
paper  might  consider  including  an  online  disclaimer 
to  users. 

Such  a  disclaimer  might  state  explicitly  that 
posted  material  is  not  reviewed  for  accuracy  and 
that  its  appearance  online  is  not  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the  statement  by 
the  newspaper. 

Some  online  operators  are  requiring  electronic 
signatures  from  users  to  indicate  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  ground  rules  and  to  acknowledge  that 
all  comments  online  are  to  be  treated  as  coming 
directly  from  the  posting  subscriber,  rather  than  the 
bulletin  board 

Whether  an  electronic  signature  gives  rise  to  an 
enforceable  agreement  remains  to  be  seen,  but  its 
existence  in  a  given  case  can  only  enhance  the  back¬ 
ground  facts. 

CONTROL 

Given  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  exercise  of 
editorial  control,  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
demands  for  retraction  or  correction  is  trouble¬ 
some.  Although  a  distributor  has  no  obligation  to 
ascertain  whether  various  publications  contain 
defamaton-  statements,  does  a  duty  to  investigate 
arise  when  somebody  demands  a  correction? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  enormous  censorship  power 
rests  in  the  hands  of  anyone  mentioned  online. With¬ 
out  staff  and  time  to  determine  the  facts,  an  interac¬ 
tive  newspaper  may  have  no  practical  alternative  to 
deleting  postings  whenever  somebody  demands  a 
retraction. 

Wlien  a  demand  for  retraction  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  unsubstantiated  denial,  it  probably  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  require  action  in  response. 
In  another  context,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  that  the  press  “need  not  accept  ‘denials,  how¬ 
ever  vehement;  such  denials  are  so  commonplace  in 
the  world  of  polemical  charge  and  countercharge 
that,  in  themselves,  they  hardly  alert  the  conscien¬ 
tious  reporter  to  the  likelihood  of  error.’  ” 

If  a  demand  for  retraction  is  accompanied  by  evi¬ 
dence  raising  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  what 
appeared  online,  a  stronger  argument  can  be  made 
that  a  distributor  has  reason  to  know  of  defamatory 
content. 

In  such  an  instance,  the  posting  might  be 
removed,  pending  substantiation  by  the  originator. 
Alternatively,  the  complaining  party’  could  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  record,  free  of  charge, 
with  the  two  messages  electronically  linked  so  that 
one  could  not  be  viewed  without  the  other. 

COPYRIGHT 

Issues  are  also  raised  when  copy’righted  work  is 
uploaded  and  copyright  violation  is  alleged.  Recent 
cases  indicate  that  liability'  for  copy'right  infringe¬ 
ment  by  users  may  attach,  under  theories  of  direct 
infringement  or  contributory  infringement.  In  the 
copyright  area,  lack  of  intent  is  irrelevant. 


Traditional  copyright  defenses,  such  as  the  fair 
use  doctrine,  can,  when  applicable,  be  sufficient  to 
defeat  liability,  but  they  will  not  provide  a  solution  in 
every  case.  Interactive  newspapers  should  provide 
notice  that  copy'right  infringement  is  not  permitted 
and  should  remove  infringing  materials,  whenever 
feasible. 

Finally,  the  mere  act  of  posting  current  and 
archived  news  material  online  may  prompt  legal 
claims.  A  group  of  freelance  journalists  has  brought 
suit,  in  federal  court  in  New  York,  claiming  that  vari¬ 
ous  news  organizations  violated  their  copyrights  by 
putting  stories,  which  had  been  prepared  for  and 
published  in  print  media,  into  electronic  format, 
without  consulting  or  compensating  them.  In 
response,  media  lawyers  have  argued  that  it  is  per¬ 
missible  under  the  Copyright  Act  to  reproduce  and 
distribute  a  collective  work,  such  as  a  newspaper  or 
magazine,  and  that  the  online  articles  are  merely  an 
unchanged,  electronic  version  of  the  original. 

ROYALTIES 

While  the  freelance  journalists  contend  that  they 
should  receive  a  royalty  every  time  one  of  their  arti¬ 
cles  is  requested  from  an  online  database,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  compare  that  scenario  with  requiring  a  pay¬ 
ment  every  time  someone  reads  a  magazine  article 
on  microfilm  in  a  library'. 

While  the  matter  remains  unresolved,  the  pru¬ 
dent  approach  is  to  make  sure  that  agreements  with 
freelancers  spell  out  and  obtain  a  license  for  all 
desired  uses  of  their  woric,  including  publication 
electronically  and  by  all  means  currently  existing  or 
devised  in  the  future. 

ARCHIVAL  RISK 

Putting  archived  material  online  introduces  the 
risk  that  a  libel  claim  will  be  brought  with  respect 
to  material  that  was  originally  published  sometime 
ago,  perhaps  even  years  earlier.  Does  online  posting 
revive  a  claim  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
barred  under  the  statute  of  limitations?  Does  it  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  archived  material  includes  information 
that  was  believed  to  be  accurate  when  initially  pub¬ 
lished,  before  subsequent  developments  have  been 
put  in  question?  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
cyberspace,  the  answers  are  unclear. 

The  best  argument  against  liability'  is  to  maintain 
that  no  republication  occurs  when  archived  mater¬ 
ial  is  put  online.  Just  as  an  archived  hard  copy  or 
microfilm  would  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  initial  pub¬ 
lication,  so,  too,  should  putting  archives  online. 

To  provide  additional  protection,  newspapers 
that  make  archived  material  available  online  might 
want  to  consider  labeling  it  historical  and  posting 
notice  that  it  appears  in  its  original  form,  has  not 
been  reviewed  or  updated  since,  and  does  not 
reflect  information  obtained  later.  If  possible  tech¬ 
nologically,  it  could  also  be  helpful  to  link  electroni¬ 
cally  all  corrections  that  may  have  been  published 
with  the  original  report  so  that  the  two  would 
always  have  to  be  viewed  together. 
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The  Pitch 
Interactive 


-Vy . .  DITOR’S  NOTE: 

M  *  Nobody  said  business 
g  Jl  in  cyberspace  would 

be  easy.  And  it  hasn’t 
K  "  been.  But  newspaper 

m  M  online  services  are 

bringing  in  revenue 
from  classified  and  retail  ads. 

E&P  contacted  20  newspapers  to 
learn  hcnv  they  market  and  sell  adver¬ 
tising  on  electronic  services,  you 
might  expect,  approaches  vary  and  are 
often  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
paper,  thus  the  resources  available. 


When  your 
soul  is  made 
of  ink  on  paper, 
how  do  you  sell 
ads  on  a  glowing 
computer  screen? 


The  following  are  glimpses  of  how 
several  papers  market  their  Web  and 
online  services  operations. 

CITY  PAPER 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  alternative  weekly's  14  full-time 
newspaper  ad  sales  people  also  sell 
entertainment  and  personal  ads  in  City 
Paper  Online.  The  main  benefits  the  ser¬ 
vice  offers  are  that  it  covers  a  larger  area, 
reaches  younger  people  with  disposable 
income,  and  ads  value  to  the  advertising 
mix.  Online  for  four  months  with  the 
expectation  of  1,200  users  a  week,  the 
service  reachers  4,000  people  weekly, 
according  to  Don  Farley,  manager  of  the 
service. 


DeYoung,  a  former  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  executive,  is  a  consultant  and 
freelance  writer  based  in  Racine, 
Wise. 


BY  BRUCE  DEYOUNG 


The  Shortest  Distance  Between 

A  JOURNAUST  AND  A  SOURCE 

There  is  no  better  way  for  a  journalist  to  reach  a  reliable, 
responsive  expert  source  than  ProfNet. 

ProfNet  is  linked  to  thousands  of  college  and  university 
professors  and  scholars  who  are  leaders  in  their  fields. 
They  trust  ProfNet  to  alert  them  to  the  needs  of  editors 
and  reporters,  who  are  often  on  deadline,  and  need  an 
opinion,  idea  or  full  explanation  quickly  on  any  subject. 


“Imagine  being  able  to  tap  the  expertise  of 
more  than  250,000  professors  and  academics 
around  the  globe,  with  a  single  electronic-mail, 
phone  or  fax  message  -  FREE  OF  CHARGE... 

ProfNet  is  just  such  an  electronic  cooperative. " 

-  Inc.  magazine 

To  become  part  of  the  ProfNet  network  of  journalists 
worldwide  and  to  receive  our  free  user's  guide, 
call  1-800-PROFNET. 

Profnet  is  endorsed  by  the 

Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  (CASE®). 
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THE  STATE 

Columbia,  S.C. 

The  paper  sells  classified  and  retail  advertising  on 
its  Cyber  State  service  using  two  full-  and  two  part- 
time  sales  staffers,  who  also  sell  newspaper  ads.  One 
full-time  journalist  and  one  full-time  production 
staffer  produce  Cyber  State. 

Advertising  revenue  in  1995  was  $600,  but  sales 
efforts  began  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  ad 
revenue  planned  for  this  year:  $73,000,  including 
$26,000  by  the  end  of  January'. 

Cyber  State  open  rates  are  $150  a  week  for  the 
home  page,  $75  for  general  interest  pages  and 
$67.50  for  specialty  pages,  with  contract  rates  avail¬ 
able  for  13-week,  26-week  and  52-week  schedules. 
Available  are  hyperlinked  logos  or  icons  positioned 
on  the  Ad  Center  Page  at  an  open  rate  of  $50  a 
week.  Site  design  and  formatting  is  available  for  $75 
an  hour,  said  Kirk  Bennett,  Cyber  State  manager. 

EVANSVILLE  COURIER 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville  On  Line  has  one  full-time  staffer  selling 
online  ads  to  local  businesses.  Their  service  also 
develops  Web  sites  for  advertisers,  charging  varying 
amounts.  The  main  sales  point  is  that  advertisers 
will  increase  their  exposure  outside  Evansville.  Mark 
Blanchard,  online  manager,  says,“Our  online  services 
have  opened  many  doors  for  us.  They  are  challeng¬ 
ing  to  set  up,  develop  and  maintain.  But  we  see  a 
bright  future,  particularly  for  our  Internet  service 
and  development  of  our  Web  areas.” 

IDAHO  MOUNTAIN  EXPRESS  &  GUIDE 

Ketchum,  Idaho 

One  part-time  ad  sales  person  sells  classified  and 
retail  ads  in  the  weekly  paper  and  online.  Classifica¬ 
tions  include  highlight  outfitters  and  guides,  art  gal¬ 
leries,  lodging  and  real  estate.  Selling  points  of 
online  ads  include:  national  and  international  expo¬ 
sure  and  adding  value  to  in-paper  ads. 

“Progress  is  slow  but  sure,”  manager  Pam  Morris 
says.  “People  want  to  explore  the  new  medium. 
Advertisers  are  not  flocking  to  it,  but  they  are  asking 
me  lots  of  questions  because  they  are  intrigued  by 
it.” 

ISTHMUS 

Madison,  Wise. 

This  alternative  weekly’s  site.  The  Daily  Page,  is 
updated  weekly.  The  paper’s  advertising  staff  does 
not  sell  for  the  service.  Classified  ads  are  sold  as  an 
add-on  to  the  traditional  classified  ads  at  a  cost  of  $  1 
per  ad,  regardless  of  ad  size. 

“My  feeling  is  that  there  is  some  display  money 
there,”  publisher  Vince  O’Heam  reports.  “We  would 
start  with  our  restaurant  directory.  People  could 
search  for  a  restaurant  by  location  and  type  of  food 
served.  We  will  undoubtedly  break  even,”  he  says. 
“For  all  1  know,  we  are  breaking  even  now.  Besides 
the  money  you  get  in  classified,  we  have  revenue 
from  personals  from  phone  line  usage.” 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Neu>York,  N.Y 

The  site  is  a  major  editorial  retrieval  site,  but  it 
also  is  interactive  as  a  classified  ad  order  system.  Site 
visitors  can  compose  real  estate,  help  wanted  or 
automotive  ads  and  send  them  directly  to  the  Times. 

A  rate  card  is  posted  online  to  provide  cost  esti¬ 
mates  for  advertisers.  Rates  run  from  $13  to  $26  a 
line,  depending  on  classification  and  frequency,  and 
include  placement  in  the  paper  and  online.  A  news¬ 
paper  representative  contacts  the  advertiser  by 
phone  to  complete  billing  arrangements. 

Viewers  can  read  current  classified  ads  in  the 
three  classifications  online.  On  an  average  day,  the 
online  service  carries  12,000  column  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

One  part-time  sales  person  sells  Cyber  Mall,  con¬ 
centrating  on  classified  and  retail  ads.  Classifications 
include  nontraditional  categories. 

Prices  are  part  of  a  monthly  package.  1995  ad  rev¬ 
enue  was  $200.  Sharon  Smith,  sales  and  marketing 
director  for  the  Republican’s  new  media  affiliate. 
New  Horizon,  says  sales  reps  pitch  the  electronic 
service’s  customer  reach  and  higher  demographics, 
plus  she  thinks,  “It’s  really  cool.” 

She  recommends  taking  it  slow;  building  pages 
that  are  exciting  and  creative;  tapping  into  the 
younger  market;  and  promoting  subscriptions  con¬ 
stantly. 

ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR 

Rockford,  III 

The  paper  has  been  online  since  May  1995  and 
has  3,000  regular  users  and  over  46,000  call-ins.  The 
newspaper  sales  staff  is  just  starting  to  sell  and  is 
handling  classified  and  retail. 

Pitches  include:  the  only  local  online  news  ser¬ 
vice;  free  ads  the  first  year;  and  plenty'  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  user  involvement. 

Manager  Jan  Stilson  reports,  “We  are  beginning, 
and  hopeful  of  financial  results.  Our  community' 
loves  the  new  service.  We  will  probably  use  ad  rev¬ 
enue  to  finance  it  instead  of  a  subscription  fee.” 

SAN  JDSE  MERCURY  NEWS 

San  Jose,  Calif 

The  Mercury  Center  service  automatically  cap¬ 
tures  classified  ads  as  they  are  booked  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  puts  them  up  on  Merc  Center  sites  on 
America  Online  and  the  Internet,  at  no  extra  charge. 

National  and  retail  advertisers  nm  in  the  Mercury 
Mall.  A  section  front  rotator  allows  advertisers  to 
buy  a  banner  across  the  top  of  a  screen  or  a  small 
pointer  on  all  section  fronts.  The  open  rate  for  the 
top  level  pointer  is  $200  a  day,  $100  a  day  on  con¬ 
tract  rate.  Mercury'  Mall  costs  $1,000  a  month,  grt)ss 
rate.  Mercury'  Center  is  projected  to  break  even  this 
year,  according  to  Jean  Edwards,  national  online  ad 
manager  for  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
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Merc  Center 
Gains  Ad  Ground 

BY  BRUCE  DEYOUNG 


EAN  EDWARDS,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News'  Mer¬ 
cury  Center  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1993  and  newly 
appointed  national  online 
ad  manager  for  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers,  sees 
big  opportunities  for 
newspapers  to  develop  online  ad  rev¬ 
enue  —  based  on  lessons  from  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  ambitious  newspaper 
online  services. 

She  has  cause.  Since  Merc  Center  launched  on  the 
Internet  in  January  1995  with  five  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  the  list  has  grown  to  14,  and  Merc  Center  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  break  even  this  year 

How  do  you  maricet  online  services  to  advertis¬ 
ers? 

“The  main  message  is  that  you  can’t  wait  for  this 
medium  to  come  to  you,”  she  says.  “You  need  to 
bring  this  medium  to  your  readers.  It’s  here.  It’s  now. 
There  is  a  huge  opportunity  to  get  involved.  But  you 
also  have  to  have  a  dedicated  commitment.  This  is 
hard  woric.This  is  not  just  building  it  and  everybody 
is  going  to  come.  And  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  bushel 
basket  of  dollars  sitting  on 
your  doorstep.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition,  but  it 
is  the  future. 

“From  an  advertising  angle, 
what  you  talked  about  yester¬ 
day,  doesn’t  exist  today,”  she 
says.  “The  main  thing  to  do  is 
to  be  in  a  consultant  position 
to  potential  advertisers  all  the 
time.  Ask  them,  ‘What  do  you 
need?  How  do  you  want  it  to 
be  presented?’ 

“When  I  go  in  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  go  in  and  basically  I  talk 
about  the  product  that  we’ve 
got  today.  I  never  go  in  with  a 
canned  presentation.  We  go 
live  through  the  phone  lines.  I 
want  them  to  have  a  real-Ufe 
experience. 

“Then  I  ask  them  how  this 
fits  into  their  marketing  pro¬ 
gram.  Does  it  make  sense? 

What  kind  of  customer  are 


you  trying  to  find?  So  how  can  we 
help  you  present  your  message?” 

Five  Knight-Ridder  papers  were 
online  in  January'  —  in  Lexington, 
Ky.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Bradenton,  Fla.; 
and  both  Philadelphia  dailies  — 
and  the  chain  plans  to  launch  Web 
projects  at  most  of  its  other 
papers. 

Edwards  still  considers  newspa¬ 
per  online  services  to  be  in  the 
research  and  development  stage,  in 
which  advertisers  are  “basically  trying  to  learn  this 
medium.”  They  want  to  know  what  works  and  what 
doesn’t,  how  flexible  the  medium  is,  and  how  to  add 
informative,  creative  content  that  attracts  users. 

“The  whole  platform  of  what  we  want  to  do  is 
learn  how  to  become  interactive  with  consumers.  It 
has  been  a  real  educational  process  for  us,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  community,  and  the  clients  as  well, 
because  this  is  a  living,  breathing  animal.” 

With  technology  changing  “by  the  minute,”  she 
says,  “you  have  to  stay  light  on  your  feet  and  flexi¬ 
ble.”  She  said  Merc  Center  was  redesigned  in 
December  to  exploit  Netscape  2.0  browser. 


Publidtas  Advertising  Services  Goes 
Into  Action  And  Ends  The  Nighhnare  Within 
24  Hours  For  A  National  Manufacturer 

A  prominent  advertising  agency  obtained  Publicitas  to  notify  consumers  of 
a  counterfeit  national  product  being  distributed  and  sold  across  the  country. 

After  consulting  with  management  of  the  advertising  agency,  a  major  newspaper 
list  was  generated,  based  on  target  audience  that  may  use  the  national 
manufacturers  product. 

Publicitas  electronically  prepared  and  distributed  insertion  orders  to  53 
newspapers  within  hours  across  the  country. 

Simultaneously  Publicitas  obtained  ad  copy  from  the  ad  agency  electronically 
and  distributed  a  half-page  black  &  white  ad  to  the  newspapers. 

Affidavits  of  publication  were  retuned  to  Publicitas  by  fax,  the  day  of  publication. 
Tearsheets  were  mailed  to  Publicitas  for  verification. 

Results:  Many  hours  past  deadline...  52  out  of  53  newspapers  published  the 
advertising  warning  24  hours  after  notification. 


PuBuciTAS  Advertising?  Services,  Inc. 

9  River  Bend  Center  RO.  Box  4905  Stamford,  CT  06907-0905 
Tel:  (203)  978-7800  •  Fax:  (203)  327-7683 


Jean  Edwards 
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Revenue 
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that  it  would  take  only  3,699  paying  cus¬ 
tomers  to  break  even.  But  the  service  sur¬ 
passed  that  number  in  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

Some  InfiNet  affiliates  that  have  been 
operating  as  ISPs  for  a  couple  of  years, 
such  as  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  &  Recotxi,  count 
access  fees  as  their  biggest  slice  of  online 
revenue  and  operate  profitable  online 
divisions  as  a  result. 

Being  an  ISP  is  risk>'  business,  how¬ 
ever.  because  the  Internet  access  maricet 
is  about  to  become  extremely  competi¬ 
tive.  The  question  all  newspaper  new 
media  managers  must  ask  themselves  is: 
When  the  telephone  and  cable  TV  com¬ 
panies  offer  Internet  access  services, 
beginning  in  earnest  later  this  year,  will  I 
be  able  to  compete  with  them? 

Advertising,  subscription  fees  and 
access  revenues  are  only  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  At  this  early  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  online  publishing  business,  these 
sources  alone  may  not  bring  in  enough 
money  for  a  new  media  division  to  be 
viable.  There  are,  however,  a  wide  variety 
of  other  online  revenue  streams  to  be 
tapped.  Until  advertisers  decide  that 
online  is  a  valuable  place  for  them  to  be, 
a  multiple-revenue-stream  strategy  may 
be  the  best  way  to  insure  that  your 
online/new  media  division  survives. 


InfiNet 
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Richards  points  out,  there  are  several  big 
players  that  may  want  to  offer  con¬ 
sumers  a  package  of  services,  including 
local  and  long-distance  phone  service,  an 
online  newspaper  and  electronic  yellow 
pages.  One  prospective  InfiNet  ally  may 
balk  at  partnerships  with  newspapers  in 
the  access  business  if  it’s  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  viewing  them  as  competitors. 
Another  suitor,  with  a  less  competitive 
history,  may  welcome  joint  efforts.  Big 
players  like  that  “value  what  the  newspa¬ 
per  has,”  Richards  says. 

And,  besides,  he  adds,  even  if  InfiNet’s 
access  business  is  bought,  its  publishing 
services  could  continue.  But  that 
assumes  that  newspapers  will  need 
those  services.  And  that,  in  turn,  assumes 
that  newspapers  will  continue  to  run 
their  electronic  ventures  without  rev¬ 
enues  from  Internet  access  to  offset  their 
costs. 

Maybe  they  will  or  maybe  they  won’t. 
Maybe,  somehow,  between  now  and 
then,  InfiNet  and  its  affiliates  will  solve 
the  mystery  bedeviling  virtually  every 
media  company  on  the  Web  today:  How- 
do  we  make  money  from  this  thing? 

Or  maybe  newspapers  will  decide  that 
even  without  revenue  from  Internet 
access,  or  from  anything  else,  they  have 
no  strategic  choice  but  to  hang  in  there 
and  fund  a  longer  and  more  challenging 


“learning  process”  than  any  of  them  had 
imagined  even  a  year  or  two  before. 

Maybe.  Or  maybe  InfiNet’s  affiliates 
will  conclude  that  their  maricet  presence 
was  premature,  that  they  can  pull  the 
plug  on  their  Web  sites,  turn  off  the  lights 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact 
that  their  new  media  “learning  process” 
was  at  least  partially  subsidized. 

Maybe.  It  all  depends. 

Tool 
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cation.  A  two-way  conversation  is  still  a 
thousand  times  more  useftil,”  Lohr  says. 
“The  Web  is  a  useful,  supplemental  tool, 
but  the  game  hasn’t  changed.” 

Another  Internet  tool  increasingly  being 
used  by  reporters  is  the  mailing  list.  A  mail¬ 
ing  list  is  a  group  of  people  who  subscribe 
to  a  list  to  discuss  a  particular  topic.  The 
Internet  has  nearly  13,000  mailing  lists, 
and  reporters  communicate  with  others 
interested  in  Jewish  politics,  the  Russian 
economy,  the  music  of  Peari  Jam  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  topics. 

The  Profiiet  mailing  list  —  started  by  a 
public  information  officer  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  for  university  profes¬ 
sors  nationwide  —  has  proved  valuable  for 
the  Courier-Joumats  Ric  Manning.  Work¬ 
ing  on  a  story  about  how  to  stay  employ¬ 
able  into  the  next  century,  for  example. 
Manning  e-mailed  the  list  owner,  who  sent 
out  a  request  to  the  list.  Shortly  after.  Man¬ 
ning  got  a  message  from  an  expert  at 
Swarthmore. 

“Everyone  at  the  Courier  just  loves  it,” 
Manning  says.“You  can  spend  half  a  day  on 
the  phone  and  not  get  answers.  Here,  the 
next  day  you  get  an  e-mail  box  full  of  a 
dozen  or  so  messages. 

“It  has  broadened  my  reach  and  access 
to  sources.  That  broadens  the  range  of 
opinion,  the  range  of  people  I  can  talk  to 
for  the  stories  I  write.  And  it’s  easy.” 

Another  mailing  list  devotee,  Beth  Mar- 
chak,  is  computer  projects  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  She  relies  on  a  list 
called  CARR-L,  which  is  devoted  to  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  and  is  managed  by 
Elliott  Paiker  of  Central  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity.  Marchak  takes  all  the  postings  con¬ 
cerned  with  new  Web  sites  and  has  cre¬ 
ated  her  own  private  database,  with  files 
for  software,  medical  information,  the  1 996 
political  campaign  and  more.  Marchak  also 
uses  e-mail  to  talk  to  sources  directly.  Like 
many  “wired-in”  reporters,  she  puts  her  e- 
mail  address  at  the  end  of  her  stories  so 
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that  readers  can  contact  her  with  informa¬ 
tion.  She  says  the  trick  has  led  to  great  tips 
about  industry-oriented  information  that 
she  wouldn’t  have  gotten  otherwise. 

Similar  to  mailing  lists,  Usenet  news 
groups  are  another  device  journalists  carry 
in  their  reporting  tool  kits.  A  news  group 
is  also  set  up  for  discussing  a  particular 
topic,  but  unlike  a  mailing  list,  where  a 
message  is  sent  into  each  member’s  e-mail 
box,  a  news  group  posting  is  displayed 
online  and  readers  must  go  to  it.  It’s  akin  to 
a  collection  of  online  bulletin  boards. 

There  are  thousands  of  Usenet  news 
groups  devoted  to  subjects  ranging  from 
the  conventional  to  the  definitely  weird 
(alt.cows.moo.moo.moo).  But  reporters 
know  they’re  likely  to  find  sources  here 
they  would  never  be  able  to  track  down 
on  the  street  or  through  a  phone  book.  For 
example,  when  Jerry  Garcia  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  of  a  heart  attack,  reporters 
flocked  to  the  Grateful  Dead  news  group 
for  fan  reaction. 

Chat  rooms  are  another  great  place  to 
get  man-on-the-street  reaction.  Chat  rooms, 
such  as  the  live  forums  on  Prodigy,  let  peo¬ 
ple  communicate  in  real-time  discussions. 
At  any  hour  of  the  day,  you  can  be  sure  that 
if  you  log  onto  America  Online,  dozens  of 
others  will  be  chatting  away. 

The  format  worked  to  Steve  lipsher’s 
advantage.  The  day  Colorado’s  anti-gay 
Amendment  2  went  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Lipsher  took  the  fl>-on-the-wall 
approach  and  logged  into  AOL’s  gay  and 
lesbian  chat  room  while  working  on  a 
story  about  “chatter  on  the  Internet.” 

“Had  I  wanted  to,  I  could  have  con¬ 
tacted  people  indi\idually  and  asked, ‘Will 
you  talk  to  me?’  ”  Lipsher  said.  “I  know  I 
could  have  made  some  new  sources.” 

That’s  the  whole  point  of  computer- 
assisted  reporting  —  using  computing 
tools  to  gather  information  quickly  and 
easily.  Newspapers  can  clearly  benefit  from 
accessing  more  information  and  additional 
voices,  as  will  the  readers  they  try  to  serve. 

“If  you  can  make  news  more  accessible 
to  people  in  the  community  who  know 
what’s  going  on,  I  think  you’re  going  to  see 
a  lot  more  stories  that  come  out  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  stories,”  says  George  Landau.  “We’ll  be 
better  able  to  listen  to  what’s  happening.” 

List 
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puter  Assisted-Reporting,  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Black  Journalists,  and  Jforum,  the 
international  press  club  on  CompuServe. 


•  Reporters  Internet  Guide  (http:// 
WWW.  cri.com:80/~jshenry/rig.html),  a 
guidebook  for  reporters  who  use  the 
Internet  as  a  tool  for  daily  reporting. 
Download  RIG  to  your  computer,  and  it 
works  as  both  a  resource  and  a  training 
guide.  It  lists  resources  by  beat  —  such  as 
computers,  education  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  —  and  each  resource  is  fully 
described,  often  with  samples  and  sug¬ 


gestions. 

•  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(http://  www.sec.gov).  Business  and 
financial  reporters  can’t  afford  to  bypass 
the  SEC  home  page,  which  contains 
nearly  everything  you  wanted  to  know 
about  the  SEC  and  more.  Resources 
include  the  EDGAR  database  of  corpo¬ 
rate  information,  enforcement  actions, 
current  regulatory  proposals,  news 
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digests,  public  statements,  and  more. 

•  Thomas  (http;//thomas.loc.gov)  pro¬ 
vides  fulkext  access  to  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gresses.  The  home  page  links  to  all  ver¬ 
sions  of  House  and  Senate  bills  of  the 
103rd  and  104th  Congress,  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  digests  and  histories  of  bills 
and  amendments,  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a 
list  of  “hot”  bills  by  topic,  title,  and  number. 

•  Usenet  FAQs  (http;//www.cis.ohio- 
state.edu/  hypertext/faq/usenet/FAQ- 
list.html).  Thomas  Fine,  a  computer  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Ohio  State  University,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  valuable  listing  of  all  Usenet  FAQs 
found  in  news.answers,  from  Atlanta 
Olympic  to  ZyXEL  U1496  series  modems 
resellers.  You  can  browse  by  news  group 
title  or  conduct  a  search  based  on  news 
group  names,  archive  names,  subjects 
and  key  words. 

•  The  White  House  (http://www.w  hite- 
house.gov).  View  the  full  text  of  presiden¬ 
tial  speeches,  budget  documents.  White 
House  press  releases,  and  transcripts  of 
official  briefings.  FTP  sites  allow  you  to  log 
in  without  a  pas.sword  and  to  access  pub¬ 
lic  files,  the  latest  government  statistics  and 
more.  At  the  White  House  home  page,  you 
can  take  a  virtual  tour  of  the  President’s 
home  and  listen  to  Socks  the  cat. 

•  Yahoo  (http://www.yahoo.com).The 
Internet  may  not  be  centrally  located,  but 
Yahoo  has  an  extensive  menu  that  links 
to  Internet  sites  of  aU  kinds.  Browse  by 
topic  or  search  by  key  word. 


Multimedia 
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CD-ROM.  The  idea  here  is  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  as  soon  as  it’s  available,”  says 
Koon.  “Right  now,  not  enough  users  will 
have  the  computing  power  necessary  to 
capture  video.  After  all,  this  is  a  business. 
We  have  to  distinguish  what  is  cool  and 
nice  from  that  which  is  a  sound  money¬ 
maker.” 

Down  the  street  from  Merc  Center  is 
Knight-Ridder’s  New  Media  Center, 
which  acts  as  a  consulting  team  and  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  for  the  chain’s  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  develops  software,  integrates  it 
with  hardware,  and  trains  systems  opera¬ 
tors,  says  Jennewein. 

Including  San  Jose,  Knight-Ridder 
papers  with  Internet  editions  include  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  Lexington  Herald-Leader  in 
Kentucky,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Bradenton  Herald  in  Florida, 
where  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  plans 
to  go  online  this  month. 

Knight-Ridder’s  goal  is  to  launch  “very 
quickly”  all  its  papers  into  cyberspace  in 
order  to  enhance  advertising  strength 
and  to  leverage  each  paper’s  specialties, 
says  Jennewein.  The  Pioneer  Press,  for 
example,  expects  all  its  advertising  to  go 
on  the  Internet. 

“Information  does  not  want  to  be 


free,”  insists  Jennewein,  in  contradiction 
to  the  pop  culture  cry.  “If  another  news 
product  is  a  mouse  click  away  on  a  desk¬ 
top,  there’s  a  real  opportunity  to  increase 
maiket  penetration  with  non-newspaper 
readers  or  former  readers.” 

The  New  Media  Center  contracts  with 
InfiNet  to  provide  support  to  customers. 
Knight-Ridder’s  Boulder,  Colo.,  research 
center,  focusing  on  flat-panel  technology’ 
and  headed  by  Roger  Fidler,  closed  last 
year. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  two  services 
offering  help-wanted  advertising.  One  is 
on  its  own  Web  site  (Boston.com),  the 
other  is  on  a  service  put  out  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  six  newspapers. 

Video  or  movie  reviews  and  trailers 
can  be  accessed  on  Boston.com,  but  slug¬ 
gishness  is  a  real  issue,  according  to 
Globe  executive  vice  president  Stephen 
E.  Taylor.  “It  can  be  slow  even  at  ISDN 
speeds,”  he  concedes.  “Short  snippets  are 
OK  at  28.8  [28,800  bits  per  second],  but 
some  users  might  just  download 
overnight  and  not  care  how  long  it 
takes.” 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma 
City  recently  signed  a  contract  to 
become  the  first  installation  of  SII’s  14 
News  products. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  worics  with  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  affiliates  WON-TV  and 
ChicagolandTV,a  24-hour  cable  news  sta¬ 
tion  where  newspaper  and  TV  journalists 
mix. 

Nilan  suggests  that  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  starting  point  for  multime¬ 
dia  applications  is  the  first  keystroke  or 
mouse  click  on  the  front-end  system. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  taking  content  and 
immediately  transforming  it  for  other 
media,  not  just  print,”  he  says.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  create  content  with  differ¬ 
ent  distribution  strategies  in  mind.” 

Typically,  newspapers  are  not  becom¬ 
ing  Internet  access  providers.  Instead, 
they  are  forming  relationships  with  exist¬ 
ing,  local  Internet  service  providers. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Oklahoma  City.  Both 
parties  win.  The  Daily  Oklahoman  gets 
Internet  serv’er  and  access  expertise,  and 
the  Internet  access  provider  gets  cus¬ 
tomers  among  the  newspaper’s  sub¬ 
scribers. 

But  defining  the  optimiun  investment 
level  remains  illusive.  Katzen  says  news¬ 
papers  are  going  online  but  “they  aren’t 
making  an  investment  sufficient  enough 
to  really  test  making  money  on  it.” 

Some  newspapers  may  not  initially 
chaise  customers  for  accessing  informa- 
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tion,  but  once  a  sufficient  mass  of  users 
gets  into  the  habit  of  getting  information 
online,  publishers  can  begin  recovering 
their  investment.  Finding  the  riglit  bal¬ 
ance  between  a  subscriber  model  and  a 
transaction,  or  “clicks,”  billing  model,  is 
part  of  the  challenge. 

Other  issues  in  search  of  resolution 
include  defining  the  right  online  layout 
or  format,  copyright  agreements  with 
other  content  providers,  and  whether 
print  journalists  will  be  trained  to  write 
stories  for  an  audio  and  video  environ¬ 
ment. 

“I  doubt  we  will  ever  see  reporters 
writing  for  print,  sound  and  video.  It’s 
just  not  a  task  that  will  likely  work  well,” 
Canale  says. 
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The  Interactive  Studio  @  The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution 


The  Southwest  Online  Connection. 

Partnership  opportunities  available  on  a  premier 
•* — .  online  senrice  with  world-wide  appeal. 

Contact  us  for  more  information. 
AOL  Keyword:  artaona  cantral 
Internet  Address:  hMpt/Twiwatjacantralxoni 

Senior  Editor  of  Information  Technologies 
602.271 .8248  •  hfinberg@pni.com 


Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.  Special  Projects  Manager 

Arizona  Cantral  it  a  Stnica  ot  Phoanix  Nawapapars,  kic  602.271 .8601  •  dgianell@pni.COm 


JJork 

ON  THE  WEB 


times 


ii  Internet  Ohio! 

I'Ve  Brinq  You  Tlie  World 


Does  your  newspaper  want  to  make  money  on  The 
Internet?  Let  Internet  Ohio  show  you  how.  Special, 
turnkey  solutions  for  newspapers 

Call  800.829.0024 

hnp'7Mwwjnedina-gazene.coin/gazetie 

hnp://www.ohiojiet/-«a 


Daily  news  uinlates.  a  powerful  arehive— 
your  No.  1  souree  for  higher-edueation  news 

ACADEME  TODAY 


hUp://ehroniele.eom 
To  preview:  login  INfW).  password  INiMl 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 

FJertmniraU^nnd  in  print  ifourwindowon  Academe 


.com 


iMjliir  r  ouHr'-  r*  'intinr  jy  orff  r  hrX\h<- 

repoflrr r.rjHr  . — ' 

rr  -  0  f  * r  f:  -J  f  p.  ^  rr  p  " 

*i  rn  '  ■ '  h  ' 


^  ■■  rrp'jnr-r  onun'  r^prin 


One  of  the  first  newspapers  in  Texas  to  go 
online!  Stop  in  for  state  news,  sports,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  and  even  a  Warm  Fuzzy  or  two. 


http://www.abilene.com/arn/arnhome.htnil 


Online  Services  Top 
Interactive  Agenda 


BY  GEORGE  GARNEAU 


NUNE  SERVICES  HAVE  surpassed 
voice  services  as  tops  in  capturing 
the  imagination  of  newspapers,  a 
new  survey  says. 

The  survey  of  190  daily  and  205 
weekly  papers,  all  over  30,000  cir¬ 
culation,  rated  the  interest  by 
dailies  in  online  services  at  8.2,  up  from  7.4  last  year. 
Interest  by  weeklies  was  pegged  at  7.1,  up  from  5.0. 
Meanwhile,  interest  in  voice  services  among  all 
papers  was  rated  at  5.4  —  down  sharply  from  7.2 
only  a  year  ago. 

The  survey,  sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  of  New 
York,  found  a  resounding  44%  of  dailies  currently 
operating  Web  sites.  Of  those  that  don’t,  fully  81% 
plan  to,  most  within  a  year. 

Of  weeklies  surveyed,  just  over  half  operate  a  Web 
site  now.  And  of  the  half  that  don’t,  46%  plan  to  start 
one, while  54%  have  no 
plans  to  set  foot  in 
cyberspace.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  perhaps,  weekly 
papers  surveyed  are 
more  aggressive  than 
dailies  about  generat¬ 
ing  revenue  from  both 
advertisers  and  readers. 

Of  the  dailies  run¬ 
ning  Web  sites,  only  5% 


currently  charge 
access.  Of  those 
that  don’t  charge, 
about  one  in  four 
plan  to  start  charg¬ 
ing  access  fees. 

Among  weeklies, 

27%  currently 
chaise  for  access, 
and  of  those  that 
don’t  now,  fully 
56%  intend  to. 

When  it  comes 
to  advertising,  71% 
of  dailies  have  display  and  70%  have  classified,  while 
among  weeklies,  78%  carry  display  and  81%  carry 
classified. 

Of  newspapers  with  services.  74%  of  weeklies 
and  78%  of  dailies  have  full-  or  part-time  staffers 
devoted  to  interactive 
services,  up  sharply 
from  the  57%  com¬ 
bined  share  reported  a 
year  earlier. 

Full  results  of  the 
survey  should  be  re¬ 
leased  at  the  Interac¬ 
tive  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference  Feb.  29-March 
2  in  San  Francisco.  ■ 


Computer 
services  dethrone 
audiotex  as  top 
interest- 


getter  among 
newspapers 


Reasons  To  Believe 

Reasons  newspapers  give,  listed  in  descending  order,  for  adding  interactive  services 

Dailies  Weeklies 

1  Remain  the  number-one  information  source  1  Remain  the  number-one  information  source 


2  Create  advertising  opportunities 

Generate  revenue/profit 

3  Provide  additional  reader  services 

4  Improve  customer  service 

5  Gain  experience  in  electronic  delivery 
Preempt  competition 

6  Generate  publicity/promotion 

SourcciThe  Kdsey  Group.  Editor  &  Publisher 


2  Create  advertising  opportunities 

Generate  revenue/prollt 

3  Provide  additional  reader  services 

4  Preempt  competition 
5  Improve  customer  service 
6  Generate  publicity/promotion 
7  Gain  experience  in  electronic  delivery 
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The  Revenue  Solution  For  HeMspaper 
Internet  Rdvertising. 

The  Internet  Division  of  ClassiFACTS®,  the  expert  in  searchable  classifieds  for  the  newpaper  industry, 
announces  WebCLASS.  WebCLASS  is  an  Internet  advertising  sofirsvare  solution  that  delivers  the 
revenue  applications  most  newspapers  are  missing  in  their  current  WWW  business  model. 

In  addition  to  providing  conversion  of  classified  liner  ads  from  legacy  systems  like  Atex,  SII,  Harris, 
et  al,  to  a  searchable  format  for  the  WWW,  the  WebCLASS  product  line  also  provides  these  new  revenue¬ 
generating  applications: 

•  Conversion  of  classified  and  retail  display  ads  to  searchable  text. 

•  Conversion  of  in-column  advertiser  logos  to  HTML  compatible  images. 

•  Conversion  of  advertising  inserts! ads  to  searchable  ^'e-coupons. " 

•  Ability  to  interface  with  existing  Internet  classified  networks. 

And,  if  you  want  to  avoid  capital  and  staffing  expenditures,  our  Web  Services  Bureau  can  create  and 
support  your  classified  content  for  a  low  monthly  fee. 

Whether  you  are  working  with  another  Internet  provider,  a  classifieds  network,  or  launching  your  own 
service,  let  WebCLASS  provide  you  with  the  software  enhancements  that  will  make  your  Internet  advertis¬ 
ing  strategy  a  revenue-producing  winner. 

For  more  information  about  WebCLASS,  contact  Gene  Tye,  President  &  CEO  at 
gtye@classifacts.com,  or  Donna  Conner,  WebCLASS  Product  Manager  at  dconner@classifacts.com.  Or 
call  303.745.1011. 

NebCLRSS 

From  The  Internet  Division  Of 


IMM 


See  WebCLASS  ‘at  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘96, 
Booth  34,  . 

in  San  Francisco,  February  21-24. 


AD  DATA 


Ad  Inches  in 

Selected  Retail  Categories* 

Jan.-Oct.  1995  -  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 


Ad  Inches 


Drug  Stores  Books  &  Office  Supply  Jewelry 
Stalkxiary  Stores  Stores  Stores 


Ad  Inches 
180,000 
160,000 
140,000 
120,000 
100,000 
80,000 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct 

Auto  Supply/  Sports  A  Building 
Repair  Toy  Center  Materials 


I 


Categories  .|aii-Ocl  I'otals 

January 

'  February 

Marcli 

April 

May 

lime’ 

July 

Vugust 

September 

October 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

1,408,114 

144,395 

133,875 

161,062 

156,231 

139,208 

140,880 

101,206 

156,577 

136,217 

138,463 

Auto  Supply/Repair 

1,416,652 

139,014 

117,411 

142,392 

152,825 

148,526 

143,847 

146,413 

141,396 

134,709 

150,119 

Books  &  Stationery  Stores 

207,656 

19,832 

16,391 

19,823 

22,426 

21,992 

24,625 

16,829 

17,022 

21,463 

27,253 

Building  Materials 

1,219,554 

87,120 

90,958 

127,649 

175,531 

182,059 

145,372 

89,903 

94,485 

112335 

114,142 

Computer  Stores 

705,845 

55,687 

54,035 

56,160 

73,672 

64,153 

78,723 

72,890 

89,902 

89,627 

70,996 

Consumer  Electronics 

5,458,776 

562,801 

484,270 

541,716 

541,840 

553343 

598,688 

568393 

529,415 

554,779 

523,631 

Department  Stores 

9,169,827 

687,932 

798,973 

958,976 

925,979 

996,074 

990,832 

743,815 

988,065 

1,016,853 

1,062,328 

Discount  Stores 

1,401,104 

120,917 

106,740 

157,756 

138,551 

153,833 

124,228 

123,506 

153,908 

160,298 

161367 

Drug  Stores 

324,985 

27,679 

23,746 

30,797 

35,117 

56,046 

38,058 

36,037 

33,230 

18,250 

26,025 

Food  Stores 

2,898,073 

309,363 

270,714 

319,089 

317,060 

294,147 

287,307 

263,320 

284,945 

261,927 

290301 

Furniture  &  Accessories 

5,751,603 

615,274 

576,328 

588,258 

575,118 

585,708 

520,679 

595,777 

507,077 

608,935 

578,449 

Jeneiry  Stores 

276,977 

20,792 

33,474 

25,184 

31,009 

42,204 

31,362 

19,031 

20,705 

22,755 

30,461 

Office  Supply  Stores 

642,377 

86,784 

77,928 

68,454 

61,319 

55,078 

63,344 

56,768 

52,380 

47,328 

72,994 

Sports  &  Toy  Stores 

1,453,991 

143,118 

128,829 

162,407 

147,731 

164,119 

163,413 

122,778 

166,353 

126,741 

128,502 

14  Retail  Categories 

32335,534 

3,020,708 

2,913,672 

3359,723 

3354,409 

3,456390 

3351358 

2,956,666 

3335,460 

3312317 

3374,931 

•Ad  data  provided  by  Competitive  Media  Reporting 
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December  1995  Advertising  Data 
Supplied  By  Newspapers 


1995  1994 

FUU.  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times  Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

55,882 

55,784 

Preprint  Local . 

112,745 

103,905 

ROP  National . 

5,999 

4,614 

Preprint  National . 

540 

Classified . 

37,582 

34,147 

Total . . 

212,748 

198,450 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,555 

23.413 

Preprint  Local . 

170,555 

165,230 

ROP  National... . 

2,275 

1,977 

Preprint  National . 

11,300 

11,470 

Classified . 

15,548 

14,668 

Total . 

220,233 

216,758 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

432,981 

415,208 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,996,706 

2,896,712 

ALBANY,  ORE. 


Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,208 

25,802 

ROP  National . 

72 

129 

Classified . 

18,720 

22,423 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

43,000 

48,354 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

574,874 

583,422 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

59,663 

61,458 

Preprint  Local . 

15,222 

39,087 

5,418 

ROP  National . 

1,378 

737 

Display  Classified . 

21,521 

21,322 

In-Column  Classified . 

21,857 

21,060 

Total . 

119,641 

39,087 

109,995 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

42,527 

43,950 

Preprint  Local . 

20,640 

31,863 

12,900 

ROP  National . 

1,229 

962 

Display  Classified . 

20,118 

20,984 

In-Column  Classified . 

21,857 

21,060 

Total . . 

106,371 

31,863 

99,856 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,658 

18,331 

Preprint  Local . 

24,768 

74,820 

17,286 

ROP  National . 

987 

491 

Display  Classified . 

10,998 

9,887 

In-Column  Classified . 

11,307 

7,546 

Total . 

59,718 

74,820 

53,541 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  285,730 

145,770 

263,392 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,793,981  1,273,360  2,708,490 

BANGOR,  MAINE 


Daily  News-m 

ROP  Lrxal . 

17,625 

3,885 

16,995 

3,890 

Preprint  Local . 

4,126 

33,587 

4,774 

34,996 

ROP  National . 

694 

380 

Display  Classified . 

5,911 

10,403 

In-Column  Classified . 

6,093 

Total . 

34,449 

37,472 

32,552 

38,886 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,141 

601 

6,193 

715 

Preprint  Local . 

8,933 

30,404 

10,046 

30,046 

ROP  National . 

212 

293 

Preprint  National . 

6,237 

7,371 

Display  Classified . 

6,243 

9,489 

In-Column  Classified . 

3,075 

Total . 

29,841 

31,005 

33,392 

30,761 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

64,290 

68,477 

65,944 

69,647 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

782,051 

646,846 

804,101 

646,053 

BENNINGTON,  UTAH 


Banner-m 

ROP  Local . 

9,844 

7,710 

Preprint  Local . 

1,658 

2,251 

ROP  National . 

63 

413 

Preprint  National . . . 

50 

Display  Classified . 

4,432 

3,437 

In-Column  Classified . 

3,464 

4,056 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

19,461 

17,917 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

BLOOMINGTON, 

IND. 

Herald-Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

33,035 

33,379 

Preprint  Local 

123524 

112,147 

ROP  National . 

951 

248 

Preprint  National . 

2,873 

2,001 

Classified.... 

31,022 

27,596 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  191,405 

175,371 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,832,179 

1,770,327 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Display  Classitled . 

In-Column  Ciassiiieo . 


31,221  34,647 

21,708 

10,204  9,497 

57,155  46,914 

18,377  15,891 


Total .  116,957  21,708  106.949  18,355 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local .  8,921  7,792 

Preprint  Local  66,475  74,765 

ROP  National .  2,402  2,091 

Preprint  National .  3,964  3,964 

Display  Classified .  12,622  8,337 

In-Column  Classified .  3,828  2,258 

Total .  27,773  70,439  20,478  78,729 

GRAND  TOTAL...  144,730  92,147  127,427  97,084 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,729,300  782,015  1,657,802  782,029 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

43,738 

43,356 

Preprint  Local . 

5,719 

4,486 

3,761 

ROP  National . 

2,490 

2,980 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.. 

26,871 

123 

27,073 

Total . 

78,818 

4,609 

77,170 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,645 

14,227 

Preprint  Local 

8  880 

17,545 

8,780 

ROP  National . 

3,846 

3,247 

Preprint  National . 

1,129 

796 

Classified. 

8,883 

8,348 

Total . 

.  36,383 

18,341 

34,602 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  115,201 

22,950 

111,772 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,319,072 

243,702  1,315,339 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 


Dispatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

15,643 

16,242 

ROP  National . 

820 

233 

Display  Classified . 

1,795 

1,768 

In-Column  Classified . 

7,110 

7,220 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

25,368 

25,463 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

303,739 

302,290 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


News  Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

48,466 

848 

32,271 

2,154 

Preprint  Local . 

156,606 

63,726 

119,970 

56,115 

ROP  National . 

2,159 

871 

Preprint  National . 

10,965 

10,836 

Classified . 

26,993 

27,845 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

245,189 

64,574 

191,793 

58,269 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

CONWAY,  ARK 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

29,398 

27,944 

Preprint  Local . 

21,202 

19,635 

ROP  National . 

45 

Classified . 

10,365 

8,811 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

61,010 

56,390 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

752,969 

634,030 

DURHAM,  N.C 

Herald-Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

41399 

39,519 

ROP  National . 

419 

1,456 

Classified 

18,970 

20,623 

Total . 

60,788 

61,598 

Herald-Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,968 

17,089 

ROP  National . 

423 

47 

Classified . 

7,323 

6,041 

Total . 

23,714 

23,177 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

84,502 

84,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

904,424 

869,117 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

30,127 

28,705 

Preprint  Local . 

43,855 

22,914 

ROP  National . 

1,005 

1,029 

Preprint  National . . 

176 

Classified . . 

26,294 

27,324 

Total . 

,  101,281 

80,148 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,209 

10,095 

Preprint  Local . 

119,095 

94,101 

ROP  National . 

1,368 

417 

Preprint  National . 

5,620 

5,428 

Classified . 

16,453 

14,420 

Total . 

152,745 

124,461 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

254,026 

204,609 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,536,922 

2,311,791 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

.  163,805 

249,339 

164,889 

242,124 

Preprint  Local . 

.  103,058 

183,033 

112,068 

123,854 

ROP  National . 

27  814 

8,924 

23,903 

7,847 

Preprint  National . 

26,160 

1,356 

10,860 

1,388 

Classified . 

.  232,933 

79,035 

226,931 

69,018 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  553,770 

521,687 

538,651 

444,231 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4,730,747  3,869,526  4,781,004  3,769,545 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,276,972  559,058  2,062,858  438,886 


Journal  Gazette-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,886 

4,880 

35,038 

Preprint  Local . 

34,363 

82,643 

27,006 

ROP  National . 

2,294 

24 

1,434 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

37,472 

1,346 

30,226 

Total . 

,  110,015 

88,893 

93,704 

News  Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local . 

34,692 

4,880 

34,029 

Preprint  Local . 

33,688 

81,737 

27,006 

ROP  National . 

2,386 

24 

1,434 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

36,002 

1,346 

29,539 

Total . 

106,768 

87,987 

92,008 

Journal  Gazette-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,221 

10,132 

Preprint  Local . 

27,113 

80,689 

33,244 

ROP  National . 

724 

463 

Preprint  National . 

6,580 

6,928 

Classified . 

19,197 

16,716 

Total . 

64,835 

80,689 

67,483 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  281,618 

257,569 

253,195 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,063,802  2,217,962  3,014,853  : 
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1995  1994 


FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Post  &  News-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

47,475 

57,639 

Preprint  Local . 

128,546 

142,085 

ROP  National . 

325 

616 

Classified . 

31,224 

34,549 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

207,570 

234,889 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,269,939  2,211,283 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,817 

15,854 

Preprint  Local . 

54,047 

56,737 

ROP  National . 

32 

Classified 

15,103 

16,586 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

85,999 

89,177 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

GREENSBURG, 

PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

29,649 

32,341 

Preprint  Local 

38,872  8,686 

30,683 

14,275 

ROP  National 

797 

1,229 

Display  Classified . 

14,776 

14,813 

In-Column  Classilied . 

29,258 

21,528 

Total . 

,  113,352  8,686 

100,594 

14,275 

Tribune-Revlew-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,806 

25,798 

Preprint  Local . 

72,003  30,509 

71,616 

25,440 

ROP  National . 

544 

205 

Preprint  National . 

6,240 

7,800 

Display  Classified . 

17,225 

14,319 

In-Column  Classified . 

14,150 

7,612 

Total . 

.  137,968  30,509 

127,350 

25,440 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  251,320  39,195 

227,944 

39,715 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,639,162  347,050  2,085,201 

600,984 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  Local 

28,583 

29,470 

Preprint  Local . 

12,163  180,890 

17,455 

134,651 

ROP  National . 

706 

631 

Preprint  National . 

10.603  294 

9,986 

Classified . 

24,173 

24,025 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  76,228  181,184 

81,567 

134,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,028,199  1.252,307  1,070,992  1,141,193 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 

ROP  Local 

72,605  33,216 

81,936 

33,341 

Preprint  Local . 

199.047 

191,694 

ROP  National . 

9.243 

9,271 

Preprint  National . 

13,674 

10,578 

Display  Classified . 

62,141 

50,880 

In-Column  Classified .... 

17,403 

22,010 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  374,113  33,216 

366,369 

33,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.2,620,112  383,450  3,579,451 

408,498 

LEBANON,  IND. 

Reporler-e 

ROP  Local . 

12,458 

13,048 

Preprint  Local . 

10,669 

10,772 

ROP  National . 

32 

20 

Classified . 

5,203 

5,392 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

..  28,362 

29,232 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  331,301 

292,079 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal  Star-mS 

ROP  Local . 

..  34,715 

37,212 

ROP  National . 

1,163 

302 

Classified . 

33,447 

28,642 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

69,325 

66,156 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,049,364 

1,019,677 

LOGANSPORT, 

IND. 

Pharos-Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

...  20,387 

18,552 

Preprint  Local . 

68,509 

55,472 

ROP  National . 

104 

122 

Classilied . 

11,761 

11,552 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  100,761 

85,698 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  983,343 

746,170 

*Indicates  newspapers  reporting  flgures  in  lines. 


1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-a/d 

ROP  Lrxal . 

49.257 

17.318 

54,027 

17,113 

Preprint  Local . 

69,394 

43,037 

ROP  National . 

809 

1,494 

Classified . 

33,776 

11,083 

27,939 

12,181 

Total . 

83,842 

97,795 

83,460 

72,331 

Courier-Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,184 

162 

24.292 

614 

Preprint  Local . 

105,888 

97,786 

ROP  National . 

585 

394 

Preprint  National . 

6,485 

6.538 

Classified . 

15,431 

12,903 

Total . 

38,200 

112,535 

37,589 

104,938 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

122,042 

210,330 

121,049 

177,269 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,400,000  2,076,566  1,321,517  2,075,038 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

40,031 

40,107 

ROP  National . 

633 

1,529 

Classified . 

23,250 

25,592 

Total . 

63,914 

67,228 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,087 

15,273 

ROP  National . 

308 

228 

Classilied . 

15,897 

13,455 

Total . 

34,292 

28,956 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

98,206 

96,184 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,246,711 

1,285,386 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIF. 

Appeal  Democrat-m 


ROP  Local . 

34,804 

31,409 

Preprint  Local . 

122,324 

129,482 

ROP  National 

430 

429 

Display  Classified . 

17,980 

17,675 

In-Coiumn  Classified . 

6,950 

6,823 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,488 

185,818 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALBERTA 

Nevirs-e* 

ROP  Local . 

448,071 

451,044 

ROP  National . 

46,776 

81,344 

Classified . 

118,477 

114,463 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

613,324 

646,851 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

66,865 

27,796 

75,199 

21,045 

Preprint  Local . 

63,786 

282,378 

83,670 

263,394 

ROP  National . 

117 

217 

Preprint  National . 

8,640 

10.080 

Display  Classified . 

24,479 

21,127 

In-Column  Classilied . 

32,392 

33,630 

GRAND  TOTAL,. 

196,279 

310,174 

223,923 

284,439 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,212,455 : 

>,485,271  : 

>,605,305 : 

>,222  870 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star-m 


ROP  Local . 

...  28.447 

24,200 

Preprint  Local . 

13,391 

8,986 

ROP  National . 

689 

199 

Preprint  National . 

125 

Classified..., 

15,397 

12,375 

Total . 

..  58.049 

45,760 

Press-e 

ROP  Local .. 

39.088 

33,838 

Preprint  Local . 

14,964 

11,083 

ROP  National . 

689 

199 

Preprint  National . 

95 

Classified .. 

18,076 

14,505 

Total . 

...  72,912 

59,625 

1995 

1994 

RILL  PART 

RfLL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,594 

9,381 

Preprint  Local. 

9,228 

8,646 

ROP  National 

164 

285 

Preprint  National . 

325 

343 

Classified 

6,179 

5,284 

Total . 

25,490 

23,939 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

156,451 

129,324 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,228,934 

1,176,017 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . . 

61,481 

47,026 

Preprint  Local . 

39.095 

30,090 

ROP  National . 

2,752 

2.955 

Preprint  National . 

230 

31 

Classified . 

48,331 

37,066 

Total . 

151,889 

117,168 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

52,958 

41,031 

Preprint  Local . 

38,202 

30211 

ROP  National 

2,683 

2,753 

Preprint  National . 

230 

31 

Classified 

37,257 

29,790 

Total . 

.  131,330 

103,816 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

26.588 

26.803 

Preprint  Local . 

63.666 

56229 

ROP  National . 

825 

1,101 

Preprint  National . 

6,736 

5,725 

Classified 

21,990 

21,035 

Total . 

.  119,805 

110,893 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  403,024 

331,877 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,742,952 

3,531,419 

NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,740 

19,943 

Preprint  Local . 

72,764 

67,285 

ROP  National . 

6.006 

6.036 

Preprint  National . 

818 

1,034 

Classified 

12,522 

12,808 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,.  108,850 

107,106 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,115,437 

1,209,454 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Lrxal . 

37,467 

42,091 

Preprint  Lrxal . 

49,278 

48,504 

59,985 

35,733 

ROP  National . 

28 

98 

Classified . 

11,771 

14.919 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

98,544 

48,504 

117,093 

35,733 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,001,568 

394,353 

981,479 

302,763 

OLYMPIA, 

,  WASH. 

Olympian-m 

ROP  Loral . 

48,862 

50,322 

Preprint  Local . 

200,349 

179,372 

ROP  National . 

1,127 

1,330 

Classified 

38.368 

31,619 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  288,706 

262,643 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-6azette-m 

ROP  Local . 

67,682 

9,798 

48,743 

11,190 

Preprint  Local . 

27,671 

89,474 

16,053 

77,631 

ROP  National . 

5,934 

84 

7,401 

72 

Classified . 

41,723 

8,288 

40,103 

13,939 

Total . 

.  143,010 

107,644 

112,300 

102,832 

Post-Gazette-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,965 

4,665 

17,025 

4,248 

Preprint  Local . 

114,560 

60,747 

114.758 

40,498 

ROPNabonal . 

5,247 

9 

2,836 

28 

Preprint  National . 

14,511 

1,262 

15,162 

516 

Classilied . 

29,148 

5,432 

23,554 

4,585 

Total . 

.  181,431 

72,115 

173,335 

49,875 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  324,441 

179,759 

285,635 

152,707 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,238,121  1 

,994,912  2,169,943 

960,297 
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AD  DATA  -  •  MKASL  RKI)  IN  INCHKS 


1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

PORTLAND 

,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

381.745 

2,955 

44,558 

2,785 

Preprint  Local . 

22,013 

26,196 

ROP  National . 

684 

767 

Classified 

10,202 

9,793 

13 

Total . 

71,644 

2,955 

81,314 

2,798 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,014 

23,919 

Preprint  Local . 

48,821 

50,726 

ROP  National . 

404 

475 

Preprint  National . 

2,326 

2,843 

Classified . 

15,465 

16,533 

Total . 

85,030 

94,496 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

156,674 

2,955 

175,810 

2,798 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,765,674 

28,669  1,745,183 

30,803 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Journal-Bulletin-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

47,922 

24,081 

52,704 

19,873 

Preprint  Local . 

39,865 

100,834 

36,974 

114,861 

ROP  National . 

3,862 

137 

2,510 

137 

Preprint  National . 

6,245 

5,751 

Classified . 

28,508 

672 

26,509 

798 

Total . 

,  120,157 

131,969 

118,697 

141,420 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,957 

466 

25,535 

1,936 

Preprint  Local . 

79,320 

113,949 

73,795 

112,125 

ROP  National . 

1,961 

1,799 

Preprint  National . 

7,266 

261 

6,911 

181 

Classified 

11,154 

182 

11,234 

236 

Total . 

.  121,658 

114,858 

119,274 

114,478 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  241,815 

246,827 

237,974 

255,898 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,377,466  2,453,591  2,491,857  2,579,965 

RAWLINS 

,  WYO. 

Daily  Tiines-m 

ROP  Local . 

9,177 

7,769 

Preprint  Local . 

10,950 

13,927 

ROP  National . 

15 

15 

Display  Classified . 

377 

In-Column  Classified . 

1,782 

1,605 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

22,301 

23,316 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

245,721 

262,498 

READING,  PA 

Times  &  Eagle-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

49,537 

52,693 

Preprint  Local . 

25,750 

29,050 

ROP  National . 

507 

979 

Classified . 

..  306,965 

35,885 

Total . 

.  382,759 

118,607 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,026 

29,357 

Preprint  Local . 

..  293,455 

20,210 

202,120 

19,350 

ROP  National . 

5,752 

6,359 

Preprint  National . 

5,490 

6,120 

Classified . 

21,003 

18,433 

Total . 

,.  350,726 

20,210 

262,389 

19,350 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

..  733,485 

20,210 

380,996 

19,350 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gazette-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

84,264 

83,698 

Preprint  Local . 

197,111 

187,858 

ROP  National . 

1,177 

2,274 

Preprint  National . 

5,984 

5,632 

Classified . 

63,000 

50,477 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

351,536 

329,939 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

57,852 

13,182 

53,901 

12,476 

Preprint  Local . 

25,989 

2,199 

21,459 

4,525 

ROP  National . 

3,131 

2,694 

8 

Preprint  National . 

291 

Classified . 

43,622 

24,374 

Total . 

..  130,885 

15,381 

102,428 

17,009 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1995 

1994 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,547 

20,925 

Preprint  Local . 

46,557 

2,479 

49,338 

2,748 

ROP  National 

885 

1,044 

Preprint  National . 

5,185 

5,405 

Classified . 

17,790 

14,583 

Total . 

87,964 

2,479 

91,295 

2,748 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  218,849 

17,860 

193,723 

19,757 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,183,121 

139,640  2,219,352 

173,057 

SAN  BERNARDINO, 

CAUF. 

Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

50,866 

60,934 

Preprint  Local . 

73,605 

78,441 

ROP  Nalional 

4,860 

7,129 

Preprint  National . 

5,688 

4,552 

Clarified . 

64,360 

70,615 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  199,379 

221,671 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

..  134,154 

17,091 

140,517 

15,843 

ROP  National . 

13,652 

833 

14,429 

850 

Classified . 

..  74,782 

9,907 

76,539 

9,586 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  222,588 

27,831 

231,485 

26,279 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,947,632 

414,663  2,954,724 

452,393 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chror.icle-m 


ROP  Local . 

78,523 

20,833 

68,931 

18,918 

Preprint  Local . 

156,757 

112,400 

ROP  National . 

26,947 

1,890 

22,301 

591 

Preprint  National . 

65 

3,705 

Classified . 

44,158 

45,320 

Total . 

306,450 

22,723 

252,657 

19,509 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local .. 

76,467 

20,182 

66,561 

16,336 

Preprint  Local . 

156,757 

112,400 

ROP  National . 

25,027 

1,086 

22,046 

496 

Preprint  National . 

65 

3,705 

Classified... 

43,545 

45,735 

Total . 

301,861 

21,268 

250,447 

16,832 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

37,697 

5,605 

39,483 

2,808 

Preprint  Local . 

155,954 

147,526 

ROP  National . 

11,245 

792 

8,830 

318 

Preprint  National . 

12,220 

2,210 

Classified... 

20,399 

21,602 

Total . 

237,515 

6,397 

219,651 

3,126 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

845,826 

50,388 

722,755 

39,467 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1 

5,437,095 

308,698 

5,147,304 

334,359 

SPOKANE 

,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

51,769 

53,781 

Preprint  Local . 

8,258 

8,009 

ROP  Natiorial . 

3,805 

5,098 

Display  Classified . 

27,332 

30,362 

In-Column  Classified . 

9,553 

9,923 

Total . 

100,717 

107,173 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,118 

12,684 

Preprini  Local . 

6,823 

8,762 

ROP  National . 

4,151 

3,594 

Preprint  National . 

671 

628 

Display  Classified . 

12,420 

11,090 

In-Column  Classified . 

2,881 

3,080 

Total . 

37,064 

39,838 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

137,781 

147,011 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,614,918 

1,720,008 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local .  76,316  3,385  83,593  3,337 

Preprint  Local .  122,165  33,811  115,202  15,795 

ROP  National .  5,602  5,886 

Preprint  National .  9,498  219  9,594 

Classified .  40,826  41,798 


GRAND  TOTAL...  254,407  37,415  256,073  19,132 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,275,747  330,667  2,465,889  183,489 


1995 

1994 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

47,254 

5,951 

43,692 

7,511 

Preprint  Local . 

46,746 

42,777 

ROP  Nalional . 

2,019 

7 

2,723 

32 

Classitied . 

16,681 

387 

16,550 

743 

Total . 

112,700 

6,345 

105,742 

8,286 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,818 

16,306 

Preprint  Local . 

109,242 

109,179 

ROP  Nalional . 

1,409 

1,014 

Preprint  National . 

9,639 

10,143 

Classified . 

11,130 

9,602 

Total . 

147,238 

146,244 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

259,938 

6,345 

251,986 

8,286 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,421,836 

850,090  2,454,692 

84,929 

TULSA,  OKLA 

World-m 

ROP  Local . 

51,636 

10,335 

46,218 

8,459 

Preprint  Local . 

26,639 

48,693 

25,736 

27,863 

ROP  Nalional . 

747 

1,515 

Preprini  National . 

900 

632 

663 

Display  Classified . 

15,513 

14,680 

In-Column  Classified . 

16,194 

17,519 

1 

Total . 

110,729 

59,928 

106,300 

36,985  1 

Worfd-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,492 

22,864 

Preprini  Local.... . 

82,809 

72,791 

ROP  National . 

619 

1,001 

Preprini  Nalional . 

5,628 

6,032 

Display  Classitied . 

13,215 

10,205 

In-Column  Classified . 

10,002 

8,323 

Total . 

133,765 

121,216 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

244,494 

59,928 

227,516 

36,985 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 

Times-News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

36,956 

36,388 

Preprint  Local . 

117,519 

100,681 

ROP  Nalional . 

104 

257 

Display  Classified . 

23,411 

24,122 

In-Column  Classitied . 

4,624 

3,129 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  182,614 

164,577 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,877,211 

1,706,084 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Eagle-m 

ROP  Local . 

55,083 

8,984 

48,397 

9,814 

Preprint  Local . 

4,968 

129,777 

4,750 

118.556 

ROP  National . 

1,508 

2,669 

Preprint  National . 

7,448 

216 

7,344 

Classified . 

70,154 

7,628 

54,981 

2,285 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  139,161 

146,605 

118,141 

130,655 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,516,766  1,287,213  1,457,170  1,186,031 

WINSTON-SALEM 

,  N.C. 

Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

55,147 

6,203 

52,497 

4,968 

Preprint  Local . 

11,670 

47,702 

13,006 

35,872 

ROP  National . 

5,220 

4,067 

Preprint  National . 

176 

320 

108 

264 

Classified . 

51,321 

360 

34,864 

Total . 

.  123,534 

54,585 

104,542 

41,104 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,817 

1,680 

15,795 

1,580 

Preprint  Local . 

26,796 

55,963 

15,635 

44,026 

ROP  National . 

735 

401 

Preprint  National . 

6,456 

6,512 

Classifred 

19,788 

14,694 

Total . 

..  68,592 

57,643 

53,037 

45,606 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  192,126 

112,228 

157,579 

86,710 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,953,619 

848,938  1,934,953 

796,339 

YAKIMA, 

,  WASH. 

Herald-Republic-m 

ROP  Local . 

...  39,946 

37,846 

ROP  National . 

1,098 

1,280 

Display  Classitied . 

...  36,651 

35,980 

In-Column  Classified .. 

14,681 

12,927 

GRAND  TOTAL 

..  92,376 

88,033 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  1,081,640 

1,051,048 
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SPECIAL  2-YEAR  COMBINATION  OFFER  -  SAVE  TWICE 
WHEN  YOU  ORDER  THE  CURRENT  EDITION 
AND  PREORDER  THE  1996  EDITION! 


Editor  &  Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 

Year  Book* 


•The  Newspapers 
•The  People 
•The  Equipment 
•The  Supplies 
and  much,  much  more! 


You  save  TWO  WAYS!! 

Put  the  one  essential  source  of  newspaper  data  to  use  immediately! 

Order  today  and  SAVE  25%  oft  the  cover  price  of  the  1995  edition 

when  you  reserve  the  1996  edition  at  a  FURTHER  savings  of  10%! 

Your  YEAR  BOOK  comes  in  two  volumes: 

PART  ONE  contains; 

A  unique  newspaper  “MARKET  OVERVIEW”; 

Tables  that  tell  you  AT  A  GLANCE  newspaper  advertising 
dollar  outlay  -  by  category  and  edition,  state-by-state 
edition  totals  and  circulation  by  population  size.  PLUS, 
the  YEAR  BOOK’S  listing  of  the  “Top  One  Hundred  Daily 
Newspapers  in  the  U.S.”  and  the  “Top  Ten”  Canadian 
dailies. 

And  these  comprehensive  sections: 


V.  News  and  Syndicate  Services 

VI.  Mechanical  Equipment,  Suppliers  &  Services 

VII.  Organizations  and  Industry  ^rvices. 

PART  TWO  -  Who’s  Where  -  Provides  you  with  a  directory  of 
newspaper  industry  professionals. 

-  YOUR  PRICE  PRIVILEGE  SAVINGS- 

The  current  two  volume  edition  PLUS  the  1996  edition: 
only  $187. 

That's  a  full  25%  off  the  current  edition  and  10%  off  the 
1996  edition!!  (Your  1996  edition  will  ship  in  the  spring 
of  1996.) 

YOU  A!^  SAVE  A  FULL  25%  WHEN  YOU  OROER  THE 
CURRENT  ANO  UPCOMING  1996  YEAR  BOOK  ON  CD-ROM 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT  LISTING  CAPABILITIES! 


I.  Daily  Newspapers  Published  in  the  U.S. 
Including  ABC  circ.,  ad  rates,  staff,  phone 
rjumbers  and  addresses,  installed  equipment 
and  MUCH  more 

II.  Weekly  Newspapers  Published  in  the  U.S. 

III.  Newspapers  Published  in  Canada 


-  SPECIAL  CO-ROM  SAVINGS  - 

The  current  -  and  1996  -  edition  of  the  Year  Book  on 
CD-ROM  (with  listing  capabilities):  Only  $1342.50. 
You  save  a  full  25%! 


The  current  -  and  1996  -  edition  of  the  Year  Book  on 
CD-ROM  (without  listing  capabilities):  Only  $742.50. 
You  save  a  full  25%! 


□  YES!  Please  rush  me  the  following  E&P  Year  Book  shipment.  I  will  expect  my  copy  of 
inTe^^t^t^^naT  edition  in  April/May.  My  payment  is  enclosed. 

V  D  Ir®  i^Current  AND  1996  editions  of  the  E&P  Year  Book:  $187 
m6dl*  IjOOK  □  Current  AND  1 996  editions  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  CD-ROM 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  (without  listing  capabilities):  $742.50 

New  York,  NY  1 001 1  -4234  Current  AND  1 996  editions  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  CD-ROM 
(with  listing  capabilities)-.  $1342.50 

□  I  prefer  to  wait.  Please  RESERVE  a  copy  of  the  1 996  edition  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  at  a  special  pre-pubiication 
discount  price  of  only  $1 1 2.50  - 1  save  1 0%  off  the  cover  price. 

Total  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

□  Check  enclosed  (Payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book) 

□  Charge  my  VISA/MC  Account  # _ 

Exp.  Date _ 

Signature  (Required  on  Credit  Card  orders) _ 

Ship  To: 
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Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  DC.  LA  and  NY  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add  GST. 

No  shipment  to  P.O.  boxes. 


Newspapers  Published  in  Foreign  Countries 


THIS  LIMITED  OFFER  EXPIRES  MARCH  15, 1996. 

Mail  your  order  to  address  above  OR  FAX  to  (212)  691-6939.  Need  more  information?  Call  (212)  675-4380. 


Rejects 

Continued  from  page  26 

in  the  U.S.,  and  to  his  knowledge,  no 
other  paper  rejected  the  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  ad.  But  his  organization  is 
no  stranger  to  having  ads  rejected,  and 
he  said  this  has  happened  before  with 
other  ads. 

"These  circumstances  are  typical.  We 
have  attempted  to  purchase  advertising 
space,  to  speak  to  different  issues,  and 
have  been  rejected,”  explained  Sander. 

Sander  leads  a  team  in  Oriando  that 
researches  and  creates  advertising  for 
the  organization,  and  then  distributes  the 
ads  to  any  campus  ministry  chapter  that 
wishes  to  participate.  The  chapters  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  advertising  fur¬ 
nished  by  headquarters,  and  the  chapters 
can  chose  when  they  would  like  to  place 
the  ads. 

“We  furnish  the  advertising  nationally, 
and  the  local  groups  by  the  newspaper 
ad  space,”  he  said. 

For  example,  Sander  and  his  staff  cre¬ 
ated  about  10  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
campaign  ads,  from  which  local  campus 
chapters  could  select  one  or  a  combina¬ 
tion. 

Haga  told  E&P  that  upon  looking  at 
the  ad’s  headline  and  the  cited  biblical 
quote,  he  didn’t  feel  that  the  quote  was 
racism-related. 

He  also  didn’t  feel  the  ad  would  be 
well-received. 

“I  felt  like  the  ad  might  cause  prob¬ 
lems  on  campus,”  he  said. 

Haga  explained  that  his  decision  not 
to  run  the  ad  came  after  a  lot  of  thought 
and  deliberation. 

“1  didn’t  want  to  sit  up  in  my  ivory 
tower  and  pass  judgment,”  he  said. 

Haga’s  decision  was  helped  along 
when  he  showed  the  ad  to  some  African- 
American  students  and  staff  members 
who  found  the  ad  insensitive. 

Haga  said  since  the  ad  (as  with  the 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ’s  other  ads) 
came  from  a  national  organization,  he 
assumed  the  group  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
revise  it.  So  instead,  he  said  he  offered 
the  group  the  opportunity  to  submit 
another  ad. 

The  group  did  just  that,  and  the  paper 
accepted  it,  Haga  said. 

What  would  be  accomplished  if  the 
East  Tennessee  State  University  chapter 
of  the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  did 
pursue  the  issue? 

According  to  Mark  Goodman,  director 
at  the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington  D.C.,  First  Amendment 
rights  haven’t  really  been  violated. 

Goodman  said  the  First  Amendment 
limits  a  government  organization’s  right 


to  censor,  and  public  universities  fall 
under  that  category. 

But  if  a  student  editor  or  student 
advertising  manager  does  the  rejecting,  it 
doesn’t  violate  the  First  Amendment 
because  they  don’t  work  for  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

“If  a  school  official  makes  that  deci¬ 
sion,  the  advertiser  could  claim  violation 
of  First  Amendment  rights,”  Goodman 
said,  although  he  added  that  a  claim 
wouldn’t  always  win  —  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  libelous  copy. 

A  source  at  East  Tennessee  State  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  not  common  knowledge 
around  the  campus  that  the  ad  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  rejected.  “It  wasn’t  made  pub¬ 
lic,”  the  source  said. 


Eisner 

Continued  from  page  25 

Though  Eisner  gave  no  time  frame  on 
the  not-for-sale  pledge.  Meek  said  he 
hoped  Eisner’s  remaiks  would  dispel 
speculation  that  Disney  might  spin  off 
newspapers  and  magazines  following  the 
$19  billion  acquisition. 

“There  is  now  a  definitive  statement 
that  Disney  has  no  plans  to  sell  any  of  the 
assets  of  Capital  Cities/ABC,  except  what 
is  required  by  federal  government 
action,”  Meek  said. 

The  FCC  approved  the  deal  Feb.  8.  The 
Justice  Department  gave  a  green  light  in 
January  after  Disney  agreeed  to  sell  one 
of  two  TV  stations  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  statement,  Eisner  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  FCC  approval  but,  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  denial  of  a  waiver.  He 
said  he  was  “hopeful”  the  FCC  “will  ulti¬ 
mately  allow  us  to  retain  the  properties 
in  the  two  cities.” 

CNPA  working 
to  defeat 
juror  access  bill 

Defeat  of  a  biU  that  would  block 
public  access  to  the  names  of  jurors 
in  a  criminal  trial  should  be  among  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “top  priorities,”  the  CNPA  staff  said. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  State  Sen. 
Richard  Mountjoy,  is  an  amendment  to  a 
current  law  requiring  that  jurors’  names 
be  made  available  to  the  public  even  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  jurors’ 
names  could  become  public  before  or 
during  a  civil  trial  but  at  no  time  in  a  crim 
inal  proceeding. 


Another  bifi,  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  and  became  effective 
Jan.  1 ,  mandates  that  aU  records  containing 
the  address  and  phone  numbers  of  jurors 
be  sealed  upon  the  recording  of  a  verdict 
in  a  criminal  trial.  However,  the  statute 
allows  the  names  of  jurors  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  upon  request  dur¬ 
ing  a  civil  or  criminal  trial  unless  a  judge 
decides  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for 
the  information  to  be  kept  secret. 

Mountjoy’s  bill  allows  the  court  in  a 
criminal  case  to  withhold  all  personal 
information  about  jurors  if  that  is  in  the 
“best  interests”  of  the  jurors. 

Jurors’  “best  interests,”  as  described  in 
the  bill,  include,  “Protecting  the  jurors 
from  the  apprehension  of  physical  harm 
or  threats  real  or  unreal  or  to  make  the 
jurors  feel  more  comfortable  in  their  role 
as  jurors.” 

Thus,  CNPA’s  legal  staff  contends,  a 
juror’s  “comfort  level  could  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  public’s  right  to  access 
government  information  and  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial.” 

During  the  recent  O.J.  Simpson  trial,  a 
tight  judicial  lid  was  kept  on  jurors’ 
names,  a  move  that  many  in  the  press 
corps  felt  was  unnecessary. 

New  members, 
new  sponsors 

WASHINGTON  ATTORNEY  ROBERT 
Com-Revere  of  Hogan  &  Hartson 
has  been  named  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Media  Institute’s  First  Amendment 
Advisory  Council. 

Other  new  members  of  the  First 
Amendment  Advisory  Council  include 
Mary  Ann  Zimmer,  Media  Ventures 
International  Inc.;  Paul  McMasters,  First 
Amendment  ombudsman,  the  Freedom 
Forum;  and  Marcia  Pally,  president. 
Feminists  for  Free  Expression. 

The  Media  Institute  also  announced 
the  sponsors  for  its  eight  1996  Com¬ 
munications  Forum  luncheons  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

They  are:  Albritton  Communications 
Co.;  America  Online  Inc.;  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies;  Amer- 
itech;  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.;  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.;  the  Freedom  Fonim;  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America;  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association;  the 
News  Corp.;  tlie  Newspaper  Association 
of  America;  Nynex;  Philip  Morris 
Companies  Inc.;  Phillips  Publishing 
International  Inc.;  Satellite  Broadcasting  & 
Communications  Association;  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Inc.;  Time  Warner  Inc.; 
TXimer  Broadcasting  System  Inc.;  Viacom 
Inc.;  and  the  Walt  Disney  Co.. 
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We  know  most  everyone,  especially  busy  journalists, 
don’t  have  a  lot  of  time  to  read  through  piles  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  site.  So,  we  have  developed  easy  ways  to  get  what 
you  want  quickly  and  effectively. 

1)  Stop  The  Presses;  Steve  Outing’s  column  written 
exclusively  for  Editor  and  Publisher  Interactive. 

2)  Cool  Site  of  the  Month:  We  know  you  dom't  have  a  lot 
of  time  to  browse  through  a  newspaper.  By  having  it  up  for 
a  month,  you  can  take  your  time  browsing  through  it. 

3) This  Week  In  E«&P:  Here, you  can  see  what  you  are 
missing  if  you  don’t  have  a  subscription  to  E&P’s  print  edi¬ 
tion.  We  will  post  the  table  of  contents  weekly  so  you  get  a 


look  at  what  the  print  edition  offers. 

4)  Featured  Stories:  Every  week,  we  will  feature  two  sto¬ 
ries.  So,  if  you  have  a  little  time  with  your  coffee  in  the 
morning,  read  one  of  our  informative  stories  from  the 
print  edition. 

5.)  Other  Sources:  Although  we  know  that  E&P  is  your 
comprehensive  news  source,  there's  so  much  on  the  Web 
these  days,  that  we  thought  you’d  like  to  hyperlink  to  these 
journalist-specific  sites. 

So,  whether  you  have  15  minutes  or  an  hour  or  two, 
check  our  site  at  http:/Awww.mediainfo.com  and  let  us 
know  what  you  think. 


It  is  a  graphical  exhibit  of  the  ’60s,  complete  with 
a  Jerry  Garcia-inspired  mast  and  graphical  icons. 

It’s  the  Haight- Ashbury  Free  Press  based  in  San 
Francisco,  and  it’s  our  very  first  Cool  Site  of  the  Month. 

We  chose  the  Haight- Ashbury  Free  Press  as  the  Cool 
Site  because,  although  it's  billed  as  an  underground 
newspaper,  and  it  probably  isn't  for  everyone,  it  has 
excellent  photography, 
skillful  writing  and  play 
ful  and  fun  links  to 
everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  regurgitate 
from  the  ’60s  ~  from 
photos  to  essays  and 
poetry. 

Although  the  graph¬ 
ics  take  some  time  with 
a  14.4  modem  to  download,  the  featured  story, “The  Big 
House:  Views  From  San  Quentin  Prison,’’  is  worth  a  read. 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  the  Free  Press,  David  Hoffman, 
shot  the  captivatulg  photos.  His  photos  accompany  inter¬ 
views  with  inmates,  which  are  scary  and  compelling,  and 
the  harsh  realities  are  a  bit  disturbing. 

Although  the  site  says  that  the  Free  Press  is  an  “under¬ 


ground”  paper.  Editor  &  Publisher  David  Hoffman  says 
it’s  only  the  content  that  can  be  called  underground. 

“We’re  a  mainstream  pap>er  with  20,000  circulation, 
but  our  content  could  be  called  a  bit  alternative,”  said 
David  Hoffman. 

The  Free  Press  is  a  four-color  newspaper  with  exten¬ 
sive  graphic  design.  Because  printing  has  gotten  incredi¬ 
bly  expensive,  they  are 
shutting  down  the  print 
edition  and  continuing  with 
the  Web  site,  according  to 
Hoffman.  “The  Web  site 
gets  up  to  1 ,000  hits  a  week, 
and  it  only  costs  me  $30  to 
keep  the  paper  up  on  the 
Web,”  he  said.  “It’s  real  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

After  looking  at  Hoffman’s  online  resume, you  see  he 
is  a  skilled  and  professional  photographer  who  has 
worked  for  several  newspapers  and  freelanced  for  pub¬ 
lications  such  as  Forbes  and  US  News  &  World  Report. 

Although  the  site  needs  to  be  tweaked  a  bit,  it's  fun 
and  informative  --  and  that  is  why  it  is  our  Cool  Site  of 
the  Month. 


http; //WWW.  webcom.  com/haight/ 
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A  Site-Seeing  Trip 
Along  The  Internet 

Have  time  to  peruse  (http)  the  North  America  Syndicate,  who  says,  “Like  most 

Internet’s  World  Wide  Web  (www)?  every  other  cartoonist  on  the  planet,  my  number- 
Syndication’s  your  niche  (syn)?  A  cor-  one  inspiration  was  —  and  is  —  Charles  Schulz.” 
nucopia  of  material  (com)  awaits  you!  Other  messages  —  all  accompanied  by  photos  of 
Or,  http://www.syn.com,  for  short.  the  “Peanuts”  admirers  —  come  from  Olympic 


Have  time  to  peruse  (http)  the 
Internet’s  World  Wide  Web  (www)? 
Syndication’s  your  niche  (syn)?  A  cor¬ 
nucopia  of  material  (com)  awaits  you! 
Or,  http://www.syn.com,  for  short. 
That’s  probably  not  an  actual  Web  address,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  real  sites  relating  to  syndica¬ 
tion  that  have  sprung  up  during  the  past  year.  E&P 
spent  several  hours  this  month  looking  at  a  few  of 
them,  and  here’s  some  of  the  interesting  stuff  that 
we  found. 

One  well-known  site  (http://www.unitedmedia 
.com)  spotlights  more  than  two-dozen  cartoonists 
distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

You  want  to  see  the  work 
of,  and  information  about, 
political  cartoonists  such  as 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Steve 
Benson  of  the  Arizona 
Republic^  It’s  here. 

You  want  pages  and  pages 
of  material  about  “Peanuts,” 
“Dilbert,”“Jump  Start”  and  other  comics?  That’s 
available,  too. 

In  the  United  site’s  “Dog  House”  section,  which 
focuses  on  “Peanuts,”  one  fun  area  contains  mes¬ 
sages  from  celebrities  congratulating  Charles 
Schulz  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  his  comic. 

One  message  is  from  President  Clinton,  who 
says,  “The  ‘Peanuts’  gang  remains  a  source  of  humor 
and  wisdom  for  readers  of  all  ages.” 

Another  is  from  author  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  who 
writes,  “Thanks  so  much  for  Charlie  Brown  and  his 
world!  Quiet,  understated,  bemused,  kindly,  and 
sane.  And  very  funny.” 

A  third  is  from  “Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans  of 


Here’s  a  look 
at  several  World 
Wide  Web 
sites  that 
feature  material 
relating  to 
syndication 


North  America  Syndicate,  who  says,  “Like  most 
every  other  cartoonist  on  the  planet,  my  number- 
one  inspiration  was  —  and  is  —  Charles  Schulz.” 

Other  messages  —  all  accompanied  by  photos  of 
the  “Peanuts”  admirers  —  come  from  Olympic 
skater  Bonnie  Blair,  former  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
Vice  President  A1  Gore,  hockey  star  Wayne  Gretsky, 
country  singer  Reba  McEntire,  former  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle,  Congresswoman  Pat 
Schroeder,  and  actor  Denzel  Washington,  to  name  a 
few. 

Carter  and  Quayle,  by  the  way,  are  now  colum¬ 
nists  for  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate  and 
Creators  Syndic'ate,  respectively. 

Over  in  “The  Dilbert  Zone,”  content  includes 
“The  Dilbert  Store,”  comics,  an  interview  with  Scott 
Adams,  photos  of  the  cartoonist  as  a  youth,  and 
syndicate  rejection  letters  from  1988  —  the  year 
before  United  launched  the  strip. 

One  letter  advises  Adams  to  take  drawing  classes 
or  find  an  artist  collaborator.  Another  rejection  is 
from  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  whose  Andrews 
and  McMeel  company  now,  ironically,  publishes 
“Dilbert”  books. 

Today,  Adams’  fast-growing  comic  appears  in 
more  than  800  newspapers.  Computer  users 
searching  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  “Dilbert” 
client  can  find  it  on  United’s  site. 

Computer  users  who  also  happen  to  be  aspiring 
cartoonists  can  find  inspiration  from  the  Web-site 
words  of  “Jump  Start”  creator  Robb  Armstrong.The 
African-American  artist  states,  “I  hope  some  kid 
who  didn’t  know  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  cartoonist  sees  my  strip  and  says, ‘I  could 
do  this,  too!’” 

Three  creators  saw  Milt  CanifFs  classic  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  comic,  and  decided  that  they  could 
do  a  modem  version.The  result  last  spring  was  a 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Sites  feature  everything  from  graphics  to 
stories  to  cartoons 


new  “Terry'’  strip  and  a  related  Web  site 
(httpr/Avww.comicspage.com/terry/) 
from  Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  text  in  the  site  notes  that  “there’s 
only  so  much”  writer  Michael  Uslan  and 
artists  Greg  and  Tun  Hildebrandt  “can 
squeeze  into  a  few  square  inches  in 
your  daily  newspaper.”  So  computer 
users  get,  among  other  things,  excerpts 
from  Terry’s  diary  and  the  Dragon  Lady’s 
e-mail. 

In  one  message,  the  Dragon  Lady 
declares,  “It  was  Lord  Acton  who  said, 
‘Absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.’  He 
was  wrong  in  my  case.  It  has  inspired 
me.” 

Terry  complains  in  a  diary  entry  that 
his  aunt  won’t  send  him  money 
because  “she  hasn’t  forgiven  me  for  the 
earring  yet.” 

The  site  also  features  information 
about  the  “Terry”  creators,  the  history  of 
Caniffs  original  1934-1946  comic,  and 
more. 

A  second  Tribune  Media  strip  with  a 
Web  site  is  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm” 
(http;//www.grimmy.com).The  content 
includes  comics  and  a  detailed  bio  of 
the  “man  behind  the  dog,”  Mike  Peters. 
There  is  even  a  long  list  of  all  of  his 
awards,  one  of  which  was  a  Pulitzer  for 
editorial  cartooning. 

Another  Pulitzer  w’inner.  Universal’s 
Garr>' Trudeau,  has  a  site  called  “The 


Doonesbury  Electronic  Town  Hall” 
(httpi/Avww.doonesbury.com). 

So  what’s  this  site  all  about?  “Think 
Participatory  Democracy,”  it  states. 

“Think  Civil  Discourse.Think  Balanced 
Coverage.  Finished?  Good,  because 
we’re  none  of  those  things.” 

The  site  does  feature  “Doonesbury” 
strips,  news  briefs  about  national  poli¬ 
tics,  straw  polls,  a  “chat  hall,”  items  that 
can  be  purchased,  and  information 
about  the  charities  that  receive 
Trudeau’s  royalties  from  product  sales. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections, 
“Flashbacks,”  enables  computer  users  to 
“relive  the  way  we  were,  without  the 
nasty  chemical  side-effects.”  In  other 
words,  they  can  access  “Doonesbury” 
strips  that  appeared  exactly  4, 8, 12, 16, 
20,  and  24  years  ago. 

A  February  1972  comic  focused  on 
B.D.’s  plan  to  go  to  Vietnam.  It  w^ 
accompanied  by  news  briefs  from  that 
week. 

Looking  for  something  of  a  more 
alternative  nature?  Try  the  “Tool  User 
Comics”  site  (http://www.  tooluser. 
com/).  The  creators  there  include  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Ted  Rail  of  Chronicle 
Features  and  the  self-syndicated  Tom 
Tomorrow  (“This  Modem  Worid”), 

Ruben  Bolling  (“Tom  the  Dancing  Bug”) 
and  Nina  Paley  (“Nina’s  Adventures”), 
among  others. 

One  Rail  drawing  shows  three 
wealthy  white  businessmen  begging  on 
the  street  Tliey  hold  signs  reading, 

“Need  capital  gains  tax  cut,”“Cheap 
labor  needed”  and  “Will  work  for  $28 
million.”  The  site  also  includes  Rail’s 
self-syndicated  opinion  columns. 

More  text  features  can  be  found  in 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate’s  “Your 
Health  Daily”  site  (http://nytsyn.com/ 
medic),  which  includes  news  stories,  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  a  list  of  related  Web 
sites,  and  more. 

One  “Your  Health  Daily”  article,  from 
the  syndicate’s  Medical  Tribune  News 
Service,  reports  that  women  who  smoke 
are  six  times  more  likely  to  have  a  heart 
attack  than  women  who  don’t  smoke. 

In  contrast,  men  who  smoke  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  heart  attack 
than  men  who  don’t  smoke.  Apparently, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  ciga¬ 
rettes  lower  “good  cholesterol”  more  in 
females  than  males. 

The  site  includes  numerous  articles 
grouped  in  categories  such  as  AIDS, 
arthritis,  blood  pressure  and  cancer. 
When  you  click  on  the  word  “cancer," 


for  instance,  several  dozen  stories 
become  available. 

The  Times  syndicate  also  offers  the 
“Computer  News  Daily”  site  (http://nyt- 
syn.com/cgt-bin/times/lead/go). 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
columnist  Ben  Wattenberg  has  a  public 
affairs  site  connected  with  the  Think 
Tank  series  he  moderates  for  PBS 
(http;//www.thinktank.com). 

The  site  features  a  bio  of  Wattenberg, 
a  discussion  area,  links  to  other  public 
affairs  sites,  and  information  about  the 
TV  show  —  whose  semi-regular  guests 
include  Los  Angeles  Tunes  Syndicate 
columnist  Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 

There  are  also  sites  that  originate  in 
Canada.  One  of  them  —  from  the 
Toronto-based  Graphics  Syndicate 
(http://www.hotgraphics.com/)  — 
includes  the  “On  the  Money,”“Ecoline,” 
“LifeLine,”“Village  Vet,”“Ask  the  Book 
Lady”  and  “Doubleclick”  graphic  fea- 
tures.The  last  one  focuses  on  the 
Internet  and  Web. 

Speaking  of  the  Web,  don’t  forget 
http://www.thisstoryisover.com. 

Streamline 
your  life  for 
the ’90s 

Stephanie  Culp 

America’s  streamlining 
authority  writes  a  column 
your  readers  will  love! 

Give  your  readers 
the  gift  of  more 
time  with 
Stephanie’s  quick 
tips  for  busy  peo¬ 
ple.  And  just 
think,  if  your 
readers  have 
more  time,  they 
can  read  more  of 
your  newspaper! 

COPLEY 

nenrs  service 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  details! 
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‘Taxes’  columnist 

TAXES”  COLUMNIST  Gary 
1  Klott  has  been  signed  by  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

Klott  is  a  former  New  York  Times 
business  reporter  and  columnist  who 
wrote  The  New  York  Times  Complete 
Guide  to  the  New  Tax  Law,  The  Com¬ 
plete  Firmncial  Guide  to  the  1990s,  and 
The  New  York  Times  Complete  Guide 
to  Personal  Investing. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  in  1984, 
Klott  wrote  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  produced  a  daily  radio  broad¬ 
cast  on  taxes. 

The  columnist  also  produces  a  series 
of  audio  tax  reports  distributed  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Media’s  Voice  News  Network. 

Guv  vs.  cartoonist 

A  POLITICIAN  GOr  so  mad  at  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  that  he  went  to  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  publisher  with  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  feilse  accusation. 

The  politician  is  Gov.  Mike  Lowry  of 
Washington,  who  had  ag^d  to  pay  a 
$97,500  out-ofcourt  settlement  to  his  for¬ 
mer  deputy  press  secretary,  Susanne 
Albright,  after  she  had  accused  him  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment. 

Chris  Britt  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
and  Copley  News  Service  did  several  hard¬ 
hitting  editorial  cartoons  about  the  case, 
and  the  Democratic  governor  tried  to  get 
back  at  Britt. 

Based  on  information  from  his  current 
press  secretary,  Lowry  went  to  News 
Tribune  publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater  with 
the  chaige  that  Britt  had  dated  Albright 
and  was  thus  biased. 

As  it  turned  out,  Britt  never  dated 
Albright.  In  &ct,  the  cartoonist  had  only 
met  her  twice:  once  at  an  election-night 
event  and  the  second  time,  by  chance, 
when  Britt  was  with  his  wife  at  a  mall. 


Gov.  Lowry  is  shown  touching  Dorothy  in 
this  recent  Britt  cartoon 


Column  is  ended 

POUTICAL  COMMENTATOR  JEFF 
Greenfield  has  ended  his  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  column  after  nearly  15 
years,  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  writ¬ 
ing  books. 

‘Tarzan’  artist  dies 

CARTOONIST  BURNE  HOGARTH  has 
died  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  Chicago  native  was  best  known 
for  drawing  the  “Tarzan”  comic  strip 
between  1937  and  1950.  He  was  also  an 
author  and  teacher  who  co-founded  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York  City. 

Skeezix  milestone 


Gary  Klott 

Election-year  poll 

Knight-ridder/tribune 

Information  Services  has  released  a 
package  of  stories,  photos  and  graphics 
based  on  a  random  national  poll  gauging 
the  nation’s  election-year  motxl. 

The  poll  examines  expectations  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  fears  of  crime  and  economic 
upheat’al,  disillusionment,  and  longings  for 
the  past.  People  were  also  asked  for  their 
attitudes  about  politicians,  government 
gridlock,  class  and  racial  differences,  and 
ethnic  diversity. 

A  total  of  1,206  registered  voters  were 
queried  for  KRT  by  Princeton  Survey 
Research  Associates. 

Comic  confection 

Many  targets  of  Garry  Trudeau’s 
satire  undoubtedly  wish  the 
“Doonesbury”  creator  would  get  his  just 
desserts.  Now  he  has. 

Ben  &  Jerry’s  has  named  an  ice  cream 
flavor  after  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
comic.  Doonesberry  sorbet,  made  with 
raspberries  and  blueberries,  will  be  sold  in 
Ben  &  Jerry’s  ice  cream  shops  starting  this 
month  and  in  other  stores  starting  in 
March. 

Each  pint  shows  Zonker  and  Michael 
Doonesbury  on  the  lid  where  co-founders 
Ben  Cohen  and  Jerry  Greenfield  are  usual¬ 
ly  pictured. 

The  ice  cream  company,  which  donates 
a  portion  of  all  earnings  to  grass-roots  caus¬ 
es,  already  offers  the  Cherry  Garcia  flavor 
named  after  late  Grateful  Dead  guitarist 
Jerry  Garcia. 


QKEEZEX  OF  “GASOUNE  Alley  ”  turned 
075  on  Valentine’s  Day,  according  to  the 
comic’s  current  cartoonist,  Jim 
Scancarelli. 

The  character  first  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  Media  Services  strip  as  an  infant 
in  1921. 


Cat  in  theme  park 


CARTOONIST  JIM  DAVIS  and  the  GRP 
Development  Corp.  of  Southfield, 
Mich.,  have  announced  an  agreement  for  a 
“Garfield”  section  at  a  $120  million  theme 
park  scheduled  to  open  in 
1998  near  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Gov.  Evan 
Bayh  traveled  to 
Davis’  Paws  Inc., 
headquarters 
near  Muncie, 

Ind.,  for  the 
Feb.  7  announce¬ 
ment. 

“Garfield”  is  distrib 
uted  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  to 
more  than  2,500 
newspapers 
worldwide.  Good  news  for  Garfield 


Info  on  leap  year 

The  NEWYORKTimes  Syndicate’s  “Just 
in  Time”  service  is  offering  a  package 
of  four  features,  with  art,  to  mark  leap  year 
1996. 

Included  is  a  quiz,  as  well  as  pieces  on 
the  origins  of  leap  year,  the  movement  to 
switch  leap  day  to  June  31  and  the  cele¬ 
brating  of  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  on  Feb.  29 
(when  women  ask  men  out). 
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Protests 

Continued  from  page  15 

constitutionally  proterted  rights  to  pri¬ 
vacy. 

“We’re  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  information  technology 
and  First  Amendment  law,”  said  ACLU 
national  legal  director  Steven  Shapiro. 
“The  issue  is  no  less  than  whether  the 
First  Amendment  applies  to  this  critical 
new  technology.” 

At  a  Washington  press  conference 
announcing  the  action,  Shapiro  said  this 
lawsuit  “is  not  about  obscenity,  it’s  about 
censorship”  of  material  that  “is  not 
banned  in  any  other  form.” 

The  ACLU  asked  the  federal  district 
court  in  Philadelphia  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  court  gave  the  government 
one  week,  until  Feb.  14,  to  file  a  response 
brief,  during  which  time  Judge  Ronald  L. 
Buckwalter  instructed  the  government 
not  to  prosecute  producers  of  online 
material  that  would  fall  under  the  new 
law. 

Joining  the  ACLU  was  the  Planned  Par¬ 
enthood  Federation  of  America,  which 
was  particularly  concerned  about  a  pro¬ 
vision  buried  in  the  new  law  that 
dredges  up  a  19th  century  anti-vice  regu¬ 
lation  known  as  the  Comstock  Act.  This 
section  of  the  new  law  would  prohibit 
any  online  discussion  of  abortion. 

“This  legislation  is  a  high-tech  version 
of  book  banning  and  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged,”  said  Roger  Evans,  lit¬ 
igation  director  of  PPFA’s  Legal  Action  for 
Reproductive  Rights. 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  G>Colo.)  said 
she  will  introduce  a  bill  when  Congress 
returns  on  Feb.  26  to  strike  the  Comstock 
provisions  from  the  law,  although  the 
anti-obscenity  rules  would  remain 
untouched. 

“The  abortion-related  gag  law  clearly 
violates  our  cherished  Fir^t  Amendment 
rights,”  Schroeder  wrote  in  a  letter  to  her 
colleagues  on  the  Hill,  urging  them  to 
join  her  in  repealing  the  Comstock  rules. 

Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
ombudsman  Paul  McMasters  said  he 
hoped  “that  the  Clinton  administration’s 
promise  not  to  try  to  enforce  the  Com¬ 
stock  provisions  of  the  Computer 
Decency  Act  won’t  mollify  First  Amend¬ 
ment  supporters,  who  understand  the 
real,  negative  implications  for  free 
speech  and  free  press  that  the  Computer 
Decency  Act  represents. 

“It  troubles  me  that  some  members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  administration, 
really  beat  the  drums  for  the  telecommu¬ 
nications  bill,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  were  constitutional  problems  with 


significant  portions  of  the  legislation,”  he 
added. 

“It  also  troubles  me  that  some  people, 
like  Rep.  Schroeder,  are  outraged  by  the 
Comstock  provisions  of  the  bill  and  still 
seem  to  be  comfortable  with  other  cen¬ 
sorship  contained  in  the  act,”  McMasters 
said. 

At  least  two  members  of  Congress  — 
Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  and  Rep.  Jer- 
rold  Nadler  (D-N.Y.)  —  were  troubled 
enough  by  the  act  not  only  to  vote 
against  it,  but  also  to  join  hundreds  of 
others  in  turning  their  Web  sites  black 
after  the  bill  was  signed  into  law. 

In  addition,  Leahy  said  he  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  to  repeal  the  cen¬ 
sorship  provisions. 

Spurred  on  by  groups  such  as  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Democracy  and  Technology  and 
the  Voters  Telecommunications  Watch, 
hundreds  of  organizations  and  individu¬ 
als  gave  their  Web  sites  black  back- 
gtoimds  with  white  type  for  48  hours 
after  the  bill  was  signed. 

In  addition,  numerous  Web  sites 
posted  grapfiics  of  blue  ribbons  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  preservation  of  civil  rights, 
similar  to  the  ubiquitous  red  ribbons 
used  for  AIDS  awareness. 

“The  online  censorship  provisions 


should  be  repealed,  and  I  plan  to  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  to  do  just  that,”  read  a 
statement  on  Leahy’s  Web  site. 

“I  was  one  of  five  senators  who  voted 
against  this  legislation,  in  large  part 
because  of  what  I  believe  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional  restrictions  on  what  we  can  say 
online,”  he  continued. 

“While  I  do  not  condone  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  obscene  material  or  child  pornog¬ 
raphy  on  the  Net,  I  believe  the  solution 
proposed  in  the  telecommunications  law 
will  do  more  to  harm  the  use  and  growth 
of  the  Net  without  combating  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  which  it  is  intended,”  Leahy 
stated. 

A  statement  on  Nadler’s  Web  site 
noted  that  he  was  proud  to  join  the 
protest.  “While  the  stated  intent  of  this 
provision  is  to  limit  minors’  access  to 
‘indecent’  material,  in  feet,  its  effect  will 
be  to  limit  everyone’s  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  to  free  expression,” 
Nadler  stated. 

“This  provision  will  dangerously  con¬ 
strain  free  electronic  speech,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “It  is  the  cyberspace  equivalent  to 
book  burning,  and  those  who  claim  to 
support  the  First  Amendment  have  a 
responsibility  to  speak  out  gainst  this 
harmful  measure.” 


1996  Max  Karant 
lournaljsm  Awards 


For  accurate  and 
insightful  coverage  of 
General  Aviation  in  Print,  Radio,  &  TV 

•  $1000  award  each  category 

•  Independent  peer  judging 

•  Postmark  deadline  April  15, 1996 

Be  our  guest  at  award  ceremonies 
AOPA  Expo  '  96,  San  lose,  October  1 996 

Information  and  entry  forms: 

Patricia  L.  Rishel  301/695-2157 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
421  Aviation  Way,  Frederick,  MD  21701 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


Commercial  Online 
And  Newspapers 

As  THE  CONTTROVERSY  over  Ptxxligy’s  expanding  news  coverage  and  debvery  methods 
dealings  with  newspapers  continues,  for  their  members. 

so  does  the  concern  that  newspapers  “We  are  expanding  our  ability  to  cover  news,” 

and  the  delivery  of  news  will  diminish  said  Shafer,  .“We  just  entered  into  an  exclusive  part- 
greatly  on  commercial  online  services.  nership  with  TIME  Maeazine  to  be  their  commer- 


/>> 

newspapers 
hate  a  future 
on  these 
services? 


As  THE  CONTTROVERSY  over  Prodigy’s 
dealings  with  newspapers  continues, 
so  does  the  concern  that  newspapers 
and  the  delivery  of  news  will  diminish 
greatly  on  commercial  online  services. 
There  are  over  40  million  Americans  surfing  the 
Internet.  Almost  10  million  of  those  are  using  com¬ 
mercial  online  providers.  However,  newspapers  are 
moving  onto  the  World  Wide  Web  to  gain  the  most 
access  possible,  and  it’s  up  to  the  commercial 
online  services  to  provide  new  ways  of  getting  the 
news  and  accessing  newspapers. 

So,  the  questions  remain:  Is 
Prodigy  getting  out  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  do  news¬ 
papers  have  a  future  on  com¬ 
mercial  online  services? 

“Prodigy  is  not  getting  out 
of  the  newspaper  business,” 
said  Barry  Kluger,  senior  vice 
president  of  communications 
for  Prodigy.  “We  are  simply  becoming  webcentric 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  newspapers.” 

As  newspapers  migrate  to  the  Web,  the  major 
online  services  such  as  Prodigy  and  CompuServe 
(AOL  could  not  be  reached  for  comment)  are  creat¬ 
ing  new  and  innovative  ways  to  deliver  news  to 
users. 

CompuServe’s  corporate  spokesperson,  Jeff 
Shafer,  said  he  also  doesn’t  think  that  any  of  the 
commercial  online  services  are  moving  away  from 
news  coverage,  just  finding  ways  to  deliver  it  faster 
and  better. 

“Commercial  online  services  are  simply  organiz¬ 
ing  the  material  for  our  users,”  he  said.  “We  offer 
organization;  and  as  the  technology  gets  more 
advanced,  so  do  we.” 

Rather  than  pursue  more  exclusive  contracts. 
Prodigy  has  decided  to  offer  members  pointers  to 
direct  them  out  onto  newspaper  Web  sites. 

“TThere  was  a  time  when  newspapers  existed 
solely  on  Prodigy,”  said  Kluger.  “Rather  than  fight¬ 
ing  the  migration  to  the  Internet,  we  are  going  to 
be  holistic  with  it.” 

Prodigy  is  working  with  newspapers  to  build 
their  sites,  according  to  Kluger. 

“We’re  going  to  make  sure  they  [newspapers]  get 
out  there,”  said  Kluger.  “It’s  not  a  question  of  aban¬ 
doning  newspapers  or  them  abandoning  us . . . .” 

While  Prodigy  is  working  on  providing  both 
exclusive  and  Internet  news  access  features  for 
their  members,  CompuServe  is  hard  at  work 


expanding  news  coverage  and  delivery  methods 
for  their  members. 

“We  are  expanding  our  ability  to  cover  news,” 
said  Shafer,  .“We  just  entered  into  an  exclusive  part¬ 
nership  with  TIME  Magazine  to  be  their  commer¬ 
cial  online  oudet  for  instance.” 

CompuServe  is  getting  ready  to  offer  wireless 
and  pager  technology  that  would  allow  members 
to  get  the  latest  news  wire  coverage  at  their  finger¬ 
tips. 

“Every  hour  our  members  can  get  the  latest 
news  on  their  hips  —  literally,”  said  Shafer.  “We  are 
trying  to  make  news  more 

accessible  and  more  cus-  “PrOCHsV  tS 

tomized.”  . 

One  of  the  growing  trends  TlOt  gCttlHg  OUt  Of 
in  deUvering  news  online  is  neWSpapeV 

customization  of  the  news  to  . 

fit  each  individual  member’s  OUStflSSS.  W6  CIV6 
needs  and  wants.  For  simplv  becoming 

instance,  if  someone  is  inter-  ,  .  , 

ested  only  in  sports  and  WebcentVtC  Cmd 

weather,  the  member  can  meeting  the  needs 

have  only  that  news  forward-  -  , 

ed  to  them  wherever  they  0/ 

newspapers!’ 


“There  is  real  value  in 

being  able  to  get  up-to-the-minute  news  online,” 
said  Shafer.  “We’re  all  getting  more  advanced  at  pro¬ 
viding  the  technology.” 

CompuServe’s  Executive  News  Service  offers  an 
exclusive  clipping  service  to  members,  as  well.The 
service  allows  each  member  to  create  a  folder  with 
just  the  news  the  individual  is  interested  in  —  as 
anotlier  way  to  customize  the  news. 

“TThere  is  a  real  sense  that  it  is  time  to  embrace 
the  online  world  instead  of  fighting  against  it,”  said 
Shafer. 

Shafer  agrees  with  the  overall  feeling  amongst 
Web  journalists  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of 
development  in  the  relationship  between  the  Web 
and  newspapers. 

“Remember,  it  was  14  years  ago  when  a  few 
newspapers  tried  online  services  in  a  very  early 
test  version  and  abandoned  them  quite  quickly,” 
said  Carol  Kopp,  senior  manager  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  Prodigy.  “At  one  time  they  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested  at  all,  and  may  have  seen  it  as  a  threat  Now 
they  have  a  good  reason  to  be  interested  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  vast  audience  of  the  World  Wide  Web.” 

Shafer  agrees,  stating  the  future  is  bright  for 
newspapers  on  the  Internet.  However,  he  believes 
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the  traditional  print  newspaper  will  not 
“go  away  any  time  soon,”  but  online 
media  may  change  the  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  process. 

“It  may  spur  some  changes  in  the 
way  traditional  publishing  produces 
their  goods,”  he  said. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  out  there  for  newspapers,”  he 
added. 

Kluger  agrees  with  the  possibilities. 

“If  you  live  in  a  world  over  here  and 
you  see  a  whole  new  world  out  there, 
that’s  where  you  want  to  be,  and  that’s 
where  commercial  online  services  need 
to  be.” 

BellSouth 
Web  site 

BELLSOUTH  CORE  HAS  introduced  a 
home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web, 
located  at  http://www.bellsouth.com. 

The  page  offers  a  look  at  BellSouth 
news,  an  archive  of  company  news 
releases,  and  access  to  other  BellSouth 
Internet  sites. 

In  addition,  the  summary  annual 
report  for  the  company  and  foundation 
and  the  current  speeches  from  the  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  are  available,  as  are  e-mail 
and  a  listserver. 

This  is  the  first  Web  site  for  BellSouth 
corporate,  although  various  subsidiaries 
have  been  online  since  last  year. 

New  York  Times 
on  the  Web 

The  new  YORK  Times  has  joined  the 
information  superhighway  with  the 
launch  of  its  new  site  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  —  http://www.nytimes.com. 

The  Times'  website  will  allow  users  to 
access  back  issues,  get  up-to<late  news, 
participate  in  on-line  forums,  and  browse 
help-wanted  and  real  estate  classifieds. 
First-time  users  must  register,  but  there  is 
no  access  charge. 

New  Stern 
vice  president 

The  new  media  Division  of  Stem 
Publishing,  owner  of  two  of  the 
nation’s  largest  alternative  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Village  Voice  in  New 
York  City  and  LA.  Weekly  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  a  new  vice  president,  Linda  Nelson. 


BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 

All  West  Virginia 
Newspapers 
Are  Now  Online 


WEST  VIRGINIA  WAS  first 
explored  in  1716  by  Gov. 
Alexander  Spotswood  of 
Vuginia.The  first  settlement  dates  back 
to  1731,  and  coal  was  discovered  in 
1742  —  an  event  that  would  determine 
West  Virginia’s  commercial  future. 

Recently,  another  event  took  place  in 
West  Virginia  that  may  determine  its 
future  on  the  information  superhighway. 

The  state  became  the  first  to  put  all 
85  of  its  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
online  through  the  West  Virginia  Web 
site  at  http://wvweb.com/. 

Each  newspaper  has 
the  option  to 
hyperlink  to  pages  with 
everything  from 
circulation  numbers 
and  advertising  rates 
to  classifieds  and 
demographic 
information 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.  has  eight 
newspapers  online,  including  the 
Intelligencer  in  Wheeling,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  is  older  (144  years  old) 
than  the  state  of  West  Virginia  itself. 
Ogden  owns  the  West  Virginia  Web  site, 
and  has  agreed  to  give  all  West  Virginia 
newspapers  a  free  home  page  off  of 
their  site. 

“We  looked  around  and  tried  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  overall  feel  for  the  Web  site 
that  we  wanted,”  said  John  Tolarchyk, 
Internet  coordinator  for  Ogden 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

“Then  we  talked  to  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers  to  see  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
get  on  the  Internet.” 

Each  newspaper  has  the  option  to 
hyperlink  to  pages  with  everything  from 
circulation  numbers  and  advertising 


rates  to  classifieds  and  demographic 
information. 

“In  July,  we  plan  to  start  nuuiing 
news  from  each  newspaper,”  said 
Tolarchyk.  “We  want  to  run  Associated 
Press  stories  and  have  archives  avail¬ 
able.” 

For  a  percentage,  Ogden  has  just 
begun  to  provide  a  training  crew  which 
travels  to  each  newspaper,  training  staffs 
on  how  to  use  the  Internet  and  the  Web 
site,  how  to  effectively  sell  advertising  in 
cyberspace  and  any  other  relevant 
issues  to  newspapering  online. 

“We  just  sent  the  first  crew  out 
recently  and  it  went  really  well;  every¬ 
one  seems  to  be  very  happy  with  how 
it  is  going,”  said  Tolarchyk. 

Since  the  newspaper  home  pages  are 
very  new,  there  has  not  been  much  traf¬ 
fic,  according  to  Tolarchyk.  The  West 
Virginia  Web  site  is  in  the  process  of 
being  added  to  the  major  search 
engines  on  the  Internet. 

Tolarchyk  believes  the  Web  editions  of 
the  newspapers  will  be  used  with  the 
print  editions. 

“The  latest  survey  I  have  seen,  states 
that  those  who  surf  the  Internet  do  30 
percent  less  television  watching,”  he 
said.  “Those  households  with  a  modem 
are  getting  more  and  more  information 
from  the  Web  and  the  newspapers  want 
to  be  part  of  that.” 

Ogden,  headquartered  in  West 
Virginia,  owns  newspapers  nationwide, 
from  upstate  New  York  to  Florida  to 
North  Dakota.  However,  according  to 
Tolarchyk,  although  he  believes  the 
entire  chain  will  eventually  be  on  the 
Internet,  there  are  no  near  future  plans 
to  put  all  the  newspapers  online. 

Political 
Web  site 

Anew  web  site  for  political  news  has 
been  started  by  the  National  Journal 
and  the  Hotline.  It  can  be  found  at 
http://PoliticsUSA  com. 
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Searching  Out 
Smaller  Quarte 


The  newspaper  association  of 

America  will  update  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  later  this  month  on  efforts  to  find 
a  smaller  headquarters  better  suited  to 
the  trade  group’s  smaller  staff  and 
scaled-back  operations. 

In  25  years  at  the  Newspaper  Center  in  Reston, 
Va.,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  brought  in  the  industry’s  Research 
Institute  from  Easton,  Pa.,  and  later  merged  with 
the  New  York-based  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  five  industry  marketing  organizations  to 
become  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

Since  completing  its  con¬ 
solidation,  almost  five  years 
ago,  the  merged  organization 
has  cut  its  work  force  by 
40%.  But  most  of  the  170  still 
on  staff  remain  housed  in  the 
90,000-square-foot 
Newspaper  Center. 

So,  the  NAA  is  shopping 
for  a  new  home  with  about 
half  that  space.  After  considering  a  move  since 
1993,  said  an  NAA  spokesman,  “We’re  still  looking 
to  relocate  somewhere  in  the  northern  Virginia 


Meirspaper 
Association  of 
America  to  ' 
relocate  and 
scale  back  its 
technical 
operations 


The  fate  of  the  existing 
facility  is  not  yet  known.  But 
while  there  has  been  talk  of 
selling  the  building  and  relo¬ 
cating  to  leased  quarters,  the 
NAA  spokesman  said  there 
also  is  a  chance  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  stay  where  it  is. 

In  the  meantime,  the  NAA 
is  facing  maintenance  costs 
for  a  building  it  may  not 
keep  and  one  that  is  larger 
than  it  needs.  Other  industry 
organizations  with  offices  in 
the  Newspaper  Center  are 
the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
World  Press  Freedom 
Committee.  (NAA  chief  exec¬ 
utive  John  Sturm  worits  out 
of  offices  in  the  National 
Press  Building  in  Washington, 
DC.) 


"If  we  move,  certainly  we  will 
not  move  the  presses,  because 
we  just  don't  have  the  space; 
plus,  we  backed  away  from  in- 
house  training." 

—  Eric  Wolferman,  NAA's 
senior  vice  president  for 
technology 


OUTSOURCING 

NAA  already  has  decided  to  move  out  some 
operations  from  its  suburban  Washington  location. 
But  these  and  any  further  changes  to  the  group’s 
technology  section  are  not  a  consequence  of  a 
pending  relocation,  according  to  Eric  Wolferman, 
NAA’s  senior  vice  president  for  technology. 

If  anything,  the  absence  of  some  on-site  techni¬ 
cal  operations  and  services  adds  to  the  surplus 
floor  space.  Outsourcing  of  lab  services  for 
newsprint  and  ink  testing  had  just  been  arranged, 
Wolferman  said  late  last  month. 

“The  key  thing  that  forced  our  hand  there  was 
the  equipment,”  he  said.  “If  we  were  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  that  service  in-house,  we  would  have 
to  invest  a  considerable  amount  in  updating  the 
equipment.” 

But  seeing  that  demand  for  the  services  had 
“fallen  off  so  much,”  the  decision  was  made  to 
contract  out  for  them,  Wolferman  said. 

“Even  if  we  do  not  move,  we  would  have  out¬ 
sourced  that  kind  of  service”  rather  than  move  the 
labs,  he  said,  stressing  that  the  testing  will  still  be 
available  to  NAA  members.  Negotiations  for  those 
services  and  “other  possibilities,”  he  added,  were 
continuing  with  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

Another  matter  awaiting  a  decision  is  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  presses  donated  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  NAA. 

“If  we  move,”  said  Wolferman,  “cer¬ 
tainly  we  will  not  move  the  presses, 
because  we  just  don’t  have  the  space; 
plus,  we  backed  away  from  in-house 
training." 

Noting  that  the  NAA  retains  sufficient 
expertise,  including  that  of  press  man¬ 
ager  Frank  Balentine,  to  continue  offer¬ 
ing  training  at  members’  plants, 
Wolferman  added  that  “demand  for  in- 
house  press  training,  too,  has  dropped 
off.” 

Nevertheless,  Wolferman  said  that 
removal  of  the  presses  does  not  repre- 
'  we  will  sent  an  end  to  NAA’s  commitment  to 
because  printing  and  press  technology  research, 
space;  which  he  said  will  continue  because  it 
1  from  in-  remains  central  to  the  newspaper  busi- 


li  - 


With  the  presses  gone  and  no  longer 
performing  paper  and  ink  tests, 
Wolferman  said  he  hopes  “to  mm  more 
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attention  to  the  prepress  area  . . .  and 
make  an  investment  in  a  larger  prepress 
lab”  to  study  such  areas  as  imaging 
technologies  and  prepress  automation. 

“That’s  probably  where  we’re  going 
to  try  to  direct  things,”  said  Wolferman, 
who  was  about  to  circulate  a  plan  that 
charts  a  course  for  the  next  three  years, 
listing  all  projects  contemplated  in  all 
technical  areas. 

“We’re  trying  to  organize  ourselves 
enough  to  say,  ‘Over  the  next  few 
years,  here’s  what  you  can  expect  out 
of  your  association,  and  here’s  what  you 
are  funding,’  ”  said  the  NAA’s  technolo¬ 
gy  chief. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  NAA  has  yet 
to  replace  its  newspaper  services  direc¬ 
tor,  who  is  responsible  for  research  pro¬ 
jects,  conferences  and  advisory  ser¬ 
vices.  John  Rodney,  who  had  occupied 
the  post  since  mid- 1994,  returned  to 
newspaper  operations  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  as  production  director  for 
the  Press  of  Atlantic  City  (E&P,  Feb.  3). 

While  Wolferman  may  want  to  focus 
more  closely  on  prepress  matters,  NAA’s 


notice  seeking  applicants  for  the  news¬ 
paper  services  director’s  post  would 
seem  to  confirm  his  assurance  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  commitment  to  the  pressroom. 

The  NAA  s-iys  it  is  especially  interest¬ 
ed  in  those  with  “particular  knowledge 
of  press  and  post-press  issues.” 

KBA-Motter 

restructures 

IN  WHAT  IT  calls  “a  multifaceted 
restructuring  program,”  and  citing  “a 
need  to  expand  our  product  portfolio,” 
KBA-Motter  Corp.  will  increase  its  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufiicturing  of  newspa¬ 
per  presses. 

Based  in  Yorit,  Pa. ,  the  North  American 
web  press  division  of  Germany’s  KBA 
Group  also  announced  that  its  president, 
Scott  R.  Smith,  committed  to  a  recapital¬ 
ization  plan  in  machine  tools  to  advance 
its  manufacturing  technology. 

In  documents  filed  last  summer  in 
connection  with  a  federal  trade  investi¬ 
gation,  KBA-Motter  said  it  planned  to 


manufacture  all  large  offset  and  flexo 
newspaper  presses  for  the  U.S.  market  at 
its  York  plant. 

In  support  of  the  restructuring,  KBA- 
Motter  hired  MAN  Roland  engineering 
vice  president  Jan  lindstrom  as  its  tech¬ 
nology  vice  president  and  promoted 
engineering  chief  Darrell  Pav  to  engi¬ 
neering  and  technical  service  executive 
director,  with  an  initial  focus  on  techni¬ 
cal  and  field  service. 

Growth  at  PAGE 

PUBUSHERS  ASSOCIATED  TO  Gain 
Economy  saw  member  newspapers’ 
purchases  rise  from  $77.7  million  in 
1994  to  $117.6  million  last  year. 
Purchasing  volume  increased  by  51% 
over  the  same  period,  according  to 
PAGE,  the  purchasing  cooperative  ba.sed 
in  Wayne,  Pa. 

Growth  was  attributed  to  a  24% 
increase  in  membership,  more  supplies 
and  participating  suppliers,  a  30%  rise  in 
newsprint  volume  and  the  big  increase 
in  newsprint  prices. 
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Two  New 

Operations  Conferences 


WITH  FOUR  CONFERENCES 
spread  across  the  calendar 
and  across  the  country,  even 
if  you  can’t  drive  a  picture  desk  or  pic¬ 
ture  a  press  drive,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  of  interest  in  production 
technology  and  operations  at  a  meeting 
near  in  time  or  place. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  has  consolidated  its  regular 
slate  of  prepress,  pressroom  and  post¬ 
press  conferences. 

The  resulting  Super- 
Conference  March  3-8 
in  Miami  Beach, 
devotes  a  week  to 
technical  topics  that 
before  had  filled  three 
meetings  in  three  cities 
on  different  dates. 

This  leaves  the  NAA  with  two  big 
tech  conferences,  the  other  being  part 
of  the  aimual  Nexpo  trade  show,  this 
year  June  15-19  in  Las  Vegas. 

On  a  regional  level,  the  America  East 
Newspaper  Operations  and  Technology 
Conference,  which  gathers  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  at  the  end  of  March,  is  going  strong 
after  more  than  30  years.The  annual 
conference  and  trade  show  has  expand¬ 
ed  its  regular  program  and  added  a  pre¬ 
show  conference  on  new  electronic 
media. 

This  year,  it  includes  an  NAA-spon- 
sored  session  on  safety  and  environmen¬ 
tal  regulatory  compliance  for  smaller 
papers. 

And  an  idea  floated  in  Hershey  three 
years  ago  wiU  be  realized  in  October 
when  the  first  America  West  sets  up 
shop  in  Reno,  Nev. 

This  new  regional  conference  com¬ 
mences  litde  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Western  Newspaper  Production 
Conference  was  canceled. 

In  all,  the  newspaper  industry  now 
has  four  major,  seasonally  and  regionally 
spaced  conferences:  SuperConference 
in  winter,  America  East  in  spring,  Nexpo 
at  midyear  and  America  West  in  fall. 
There  is  no  trade  show  at  the 
SuperConference . 


SUPERCONFERENCE, 

SUPER  SHOW 

By  merging  meetings  formerly  held 
every  12  or  18  months,  the  NAA  hoped 
to  make  its  own  work  and  newspaper 
staffers’  attendance  easier  and  less 
expensive,  according  to  NAA  senior 
vice  president/technology,  Eric 
Wolferman. 

Sessions  at  the  SuperConference,  said 
Wolferman,  will  be  more  specific  and 
“educational”  than  those  planned  for 
Nexpo,  and  will 
include  more  discus¬ 
sion  of  over-the-hori¬ 
zon  technologies.  The 
Nexpo  ’96  conference 
program,  he  said,  is 
being  drawn  up  to 
treat  somewhat  broad¬ 
er  topics,  with  sessions  of  more  general 
interest,  than  those  presented  last  year. 

From  the  start,  said  Wolferman,  the 
“obvious  question”  arose  regarding  the 
impact  of  the  SuperConference  on 
Nexpo.  “There  is  the  possibility  down 
the  road  that  it  may  replace  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Nexpo  program,”  he  said 

Whatever  its  effect  on  Nexpo’s  pro¬ 
gram,  the  SuperConference  still  may 
not  influence  attendance  at  the  tech 
show.  Wolferman  said  NAA  research 
shows  that  the  “vast  majority”  of  those 
who  travel  to  Nexpo  “are  there  for  the 
exhibition.” 

And  while  Nexpo  attendance  has  not 
returned  to  the  levels  it  reached  in  the 
late  1980s,  the  numbers  have  gradually 

This  leaves 
the  NAA  with  two  big 
tech  conferences,  the 
other  being  part  of 
the  annual  Nexpo 
trade  show,  this 
year  June  15-19  in 
Las  Vegas 


NAA  hosts 
Superdoiifetvnce; 
America  West 
debuts  in  fall 


climbed  in  the  last  few  years. 

In  any  event,  said  Wolferman,  the 
NAA  will  still  want  to  take  advantage  of 
Nexpo’s  unique  opportunity  to  impart 
useful  information  to  “the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  people  in  one  place 
at  one  time.” 

The  association’s  technology  chief 
said  he  believes  “the  Nexpo  program 
will  never  disappear,  but . . .  the  nature 
of  it  may  change  some.  We  may  shorten 
it.” 

Nexpo  ’95,  he  continued,  “had  17 
workshops,  all  competing  against  each 
other.  They  were  competing  with  the 
[trade  show]  floor.  The  exhibitors,  at 
some  point,  are  going  to  begin  com¬ 
plaining  that  we’re  competing  against 
ourselves.” 

Though  still  two  weeks  away,  the 
combination  of  three  regular  meetings 
into  this  first  SuperConference  has  “had 
more  than  an  additive  effect;  it  had 
almost  a  geometric  effect,”  said 
Wolferman.  “It’s  still  evolving.” 

As  the  year  began,  Wolferman  report¬ 
ed,  the  all-in-one  meeting  had  about  100 
registrants  —  a  good  start  in  view  of  his 
recognition  that  “it’s  getting  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  people  out  to  the  confer¬ 
ences.”  (By  mid-February,  the  NAA  said 
more  than  200  newspaper  operations 
professionals  would  be  attending.) 

Citing  escalating  newsprint  costs, 
public  companies’  efforts  to  maintain 
margins  and  other  contributing  causes, 
Wolferman  said  that  for  “the  last  two 
years,  it’s  been  a  real  struggle”  to  boost 
attendance  at  meetings. 

“Everybody’s  cutting  back,”  he  said. 
“The  employees  are  having  a  harder 
and  harder  time  getting  their  manage¬ 
ments  to  fund  their  way  out  to  these 
conferences.  So  at  some  point,  I  think, 
the  industry  is  going  to  vote  with  its 
wallets  on  how  we  handle  these 
things.” 

AMERICA  EAST,  WEST 

At  the  regional  level,  booth  space  for 
America  East  was  sold  out  by  last 
month.  At  the  same  time,  vendors  had 
committed  to  about  30  of  the  175  or 
more  booths  at  America  West, 

Oct.  23-25. 

Sponsored  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
America  West  received  many  pMJsitive 
vendor  responses  to  a  mailing  late  last 
year  and  a  recent  follow-up,  according 
to  Jack  Bates.  For  most,  however,  pay¬ 
ment  was  still  in  the  pipeline,  said  the 
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CNPA  executive  director. 

With  a  5%  discount  for  those  who 
commit  before  April  (and  a  smaller  dis¬ 
count  before  June),  said  Bates,  “my 
guess  is  that  we’ll  see  some  activity 
now,  as  that  deadline  approaches.” 

As  for  bringing  newspaper  people 
into  Reno,  in  addition  to  any  mass  mail¬ 
ing  of  conference  materials.  Bates  is 
sending  out  personal  invitations  to 
approximately  7,000  staffers  holding 
certain  selected  positions. 

Though  encouraged  by  a  “good  early 
response"  from  vendors.  Bates  said  that 
for  now,  “we’re  trying  to  kind  of  stay 
out  of  the  way  of  America  East.” 

America  West  may  be  his  brainchild, 
but,  even  apart  from  not  wishing  to 
prematurely  burden  vendors  now  occu¬ 
pied  with  America  East,  Bates  has  rea¬ 
son  to  respect  the  older  Eastern  show. 
He’ll  be  in  Hershey  in  time  for  the  pre¬ 
show  new-media  session  beginning 
Monday,  March  25.  As  former  owner  of 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Bates 
remembers  America  East  as  an  annual 
event  that  allowed  personnel  from 
papers  of  all  sizes  to  socialize  with  each 
other,  familiarize  themselves  with  new 
technologies  and  learn  about  changes  in 
newspaper  operations. 

Bringing  together  newspaper  people 
from  the  Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  America  East  is  very  much  a 
model  for  America  West.The  latter 
hopes  to  draw  a  similar  group  from  a 
larger  area  —  the  17  states  and  the 
western  Canadian  provinces  that  stretch 
from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific. 

Bates  acted  on  the  idea  after  assess¬ 
ing  CNPA’s  experience  with  a  small 
trade  show  limited  to  50  vendors  at  its 
annual  meeting  exactly  three  years  ago. 
Though  well-received  by  exhibitors  and 
publishers,  the  event,  he  said,  seemed 
unfair  not  only  to  vendors  who  were 
turned  away,  but  also  to  those  who  got 
booth  space  —  only  to  find  that  their 
traffic  consisted  mostly  of  general  man¬ 
agers  and  publishers. 

Concluding  that  despite  the  interest 
they  generated,  the  exhibits  were  “not 
compatible”  with  the  annual  meeting. 
Bates  flew  east  a  month  later  to  see 
how  the  Hershey  conference  was  hold¬ 
ing  up.  With  America  East  alive  and  well, 
he  sounded  out  interest  in  creating  a 
“mirror  image”  of  the  March  meeting 
nearer  his  new  home,  then  laid  plans 
for  America  West. 

I’he  industry  supports  other  opera¬ 
tions  conferences  with  trade  shows. 


Sponsored  by  the 
California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association, 
America  West  received 
many  positive  vendor 
responses  to  a  mailing 
late  last  year  and  a 
recent  follow-up 

though  most  are  made  of  a  more  mod¬ 
est  size.  Between  America  East  and 
America  West  is  the  much  older  Great 
Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference. 

Begun  50  years  ago,  interest  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Production  Conference 
spread  beyond  the  original  member 
newspapers  from  six  states  and  Ontario 
to  papers  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  the 
Plains  states  —  hence  the  conference’s 
change  of  name. 

Great  Lakes  business  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  Tom  Boyer  estimated 
recent  conference  attendance  at 
between  210  and  225.  After  it  was 
decided  to  support  each  other’s  meet¬ 
ing,  Great  Lakes  held  last  year’s  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  in 
Rochester,  Minn.This  week.  Northwest 
Printing  travels  to  Detroit  for  another 
joint  meeting  with  Great  Lakes. 

Boyer  explained  that  the  two  groups 
were  exploring  the  feasibility  of  hosting 
each  other  in  alternate  years.  When  the 
conference  in  Detroit  winds  up,  the 
Great  Lakes  board  is  to  decide  whether 
to  continue  the  arrangement  or  return 
to  holding  its  own  yearly  meetings. 

Boyer  said  he  was  uncertain  how 
many  from  Northwest  would  want  to 
travel  to  Detroit  and  how  many  newspa¬ 
per  staffers  would  feel  comfortable 
meeting  in  a  city  where  labor  unions 
are  striking  the  company  that  runs  both 
dailies.  The  hotel  was  booked  long 
before  the  strike  began,  he  said. 

Facing  the  same  industry  constraints 
described  by  the  NAA’s  Wolferman  and 
felt  by  all  other  conference  organizers, 
the  Midwest  group  said  it  recognized 
the  need  for  personnel  to  remain  on  the 
job  and  changed  its  annual  meeting  to  a 
Friday-Sunday  schedule. 

“Our  goal  is  to  have  you  on  your  way 
by  noon  Sunday  so  you  can  return  to 
woric  Monday  morning,”  it  said  in  a  mail¬ 
ing  to  members.  While  transportation 
costs  for  registrants  will  vary,  rates  for 


lodging  at  most  shows,  national  and 
regional,  faU  into  the  range  of  $90-per- 
night  this  year. 

The  program  of  the  Great  Lakes  con¬ 
ference  occupies  only  90  minutes  each 
day,  and  like  the  Super  Conference  is 
divided  into  sessions  on  prepress,  press 
and  post-press  issues. 

Other  groups  whose  annual  confer¬ 
ences  cover  production  issues  and 
invite  exhibitors  include  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  New 
England’s  Newspaper  Operations 
Association  and  the  Western  Newspaper 
Production  Conference. 

All  four  of  these  groups  were  slated 
to  convene  within  a  10-day  period  last 
September.  The  last,  however,  did  not 
survive  after  canceling  its  meeting  in 
Phoenix,  reportedly  for  insufficient  reg¬ 
istrations. 

“For  a  number  of  years,  they  had  very 
good  attendance.  It  was  a  very  good 
conference,”  said  Bates.  But  interest 
“dwindled,”  he  added,  noting  that  while 
many  vendors  signed  up,  far  fewer 
newspaper  people  registered.  The 
Western  conference  was  run  for  several 
years  by  former  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  production  director 
Ray  Lanfear,  his  wife  and  an  advisory 
committee. 

Bates  said  that  when  the  organizers 
approached  CNPA  with  the  idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  conference,  he  told  them 
America  West  was  in  the  works  and  that 


“The  word  I’m  getting  from  the  vendors  is 
that  they  would  much  rather  have  some 
larger  regional  trade  shows  and  get  away 
from  these  little  ones  that  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money  and  there's  nohody  there.” 

—  Jack  Bates,  CNPA  director 
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it  “could  supplant  your  conference.  So 
they  just . . .  kind  of  folded  what  was 
left  of  that  into  what  we’re  doing.” 

“The  word  I’m  getting  from  the  ven¬ 
dors,”  said  Bates,  “is  that  they  would 
much  rather  have  some  larger  regional 
trade  shows  and  get  away  from  these  lit¬ 
tle  ones  that  cost  them  a  lot  of  money 
and  there’s  nobody  there.” 

In  planning  America  West,  Bates  origi¬ 
nally  imagined  its  only  conflict  might  be 
with  Nexpo  in  years  when  the  larger 
show  sets  up  in  Las  Vegas  —  just  four 
months  eariier  than  America  West  and 
only  a  day’s  drive  south  of  Reno.  At  the 
time,  he  said  he  thought  the  conflict 
would  affect  both  shows. 

Bates  may  not  have  planned  to 
launch  America  West  soon  after  a  nearby 
Nexpo,  but  “that  was  the  luck  of  the 
draw,”  he  said  last  month.  “Because  of 
the  folding  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Production  Conference  and  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  kind  of  take  that  up,  it  was 
almost  imperative  —  so  that  we  don’t 
lose  the  complete  thread  —  to  get  start¬ 
ed  in  ’96.” 

With  the  new  show  now  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  however.  Bates  expects  neither 
America  East  nor  America  West  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Nexpo  —  but  instead  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  modest  annual  alternatives 
for  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

He  noted  the  difference  in  the  shows’ 
timing,  size,  focus  and  cost.  He  also 
believes  those  who  may  attend  America 
West  will  view  it  in  the  same  positive 
light  in  which  those  attending  America 
East  distinguish  the  older  Eastern  show 
from  Nexpo. 

“Certainly  we’ll  want  to  get  a  lot  of 
the  same  people,”  Bates  said.  But,  like 
America  East,  “we’ll  have  a  different  ven¬ 
dor  base,”  with  no  big  presses  or  insert¬ 
ers  running  on  the  show  floor.  “Ours 
will  be  an  eight-by-two  booth  show.” 

Publishing  systems  vendors  will  still 
demo  their  wares,  he  said,  “but  not  on 
the  scale  that  you  see  at  Nexpo  ” 

“I’m  not  sure  how  much  difference  it 
makes  where  Nexpo  is,”  Bates  contin¬ 
ued.  “I  think  if  people  are  going  to  go  to 
Nexpo,  they’re  going  to  go  whether  it’s 
in  New  Orleans  or  Atlanta  or  Las  Vegas.” 

While  unwilling  to  predict  if  more 
westerners  would  attend  America  West 
when  Nexpo  is  in  Eastern  cities.  Bates 
did  say  that  he  thought  it  would  make 
little  difference  owing  to  the  “consider¬ 
ably  different”  emphasis  at  each  show. 

Unlike  Nexpo,  which  changes  sites 
almost  every  year,  America  East  remains 


in  Hershey  and  America  West  is 
“anchored  to  Reno,”  Bates  said. 

“We  think  this  is  the  best  location,”  he 
continued,  noting  that  airline  service 
into  Reno  is  plentiful  for  the  larger  geo¬ 
graphical  area  the  show  serves,  Saturday 
stay-over  is  not  an  issue,  gambling  and 
shows  are  available,  “and  you  can  still 
buy  a  five-dollar  steak.” 

Though  CNPA  has  no  long-term  con¬ 
tract  tying  it  to  Reno,  Bates  said  America 
West  will  stay  there  if  it  proves  to  be 
the  “preferred  venue.” 

If  America  West  will  no  more  com¬ 
pete  with  Nexpo  than  does  its  counter¬ 
part  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  nei¬ 
ther  wUl  it  compete  with  America  East, 
if  only  by  reason  of  geography. 

But  beyond  their  separation  by  more 
than  half  a  continent  and  more  than  half 
a  year,  conference  programs  at  the  two 
regional  shows  likely  will  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  the  NAA  plans  to  set 
apart  programs  ftjr  its  Super 
Conference  and  Nexpo. 

New  media  is  a  hot  topic  every¬ 
where,  and  like  America  East,  where 
Bates  said  he  will  “monitor  that  pro¬ 
gram,”  it  also  “will  be  certainly  a  focus 
for  us”  at  America  West.  But  short  of  the 
new  online  frontier,  the  shows  will  take 
different  approaches  to  their  programs. 

“Our  thinking  is  that  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  have  sessions  on  how  to  put  ink 
on  paper,”  in  which  case,  said  Bates,  “you 
split  your  audience,”  America  West  will 
try  to  enlist  “good  speakers  and  panels 
on  how  to  motivate  and  manage.” 

Those  topics,  he  said,  are  important, 
and  the  approach  will  be  inclusive. 
“Whether  you’re  a  publisher  or ...  a 
pressroom  foreman,  you  still  have  to 
deal  with  people,  you  have  to  know 
how  to  manage  and  you  have  to  know 
how  to  motivate. 

“A  lot  of  production  people  have  told 
me  that  they  came  up  through  the 
ranks  and  they  know  how  to  run  the 
press  or  they  know  how  to  run  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  they  know  how  to  do  the  com¬ 
posing  operation,”  Bates  continued.  “But 
they’ve  never  had  any  schooling  or 
training  in  how  to  woric  with  people, 
and  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  OSHA,  and 
what  you  can  and  can’t  do  in  hiring  and 
Bring,  and  . . .  how  to  motivate  people.” 

Those  with  questions  about  equip¬ 
ment  or  software,  he  said,  can  “go  into 
the  trade  show  and  find  somebody  who 
knows  how  to  do  it  and  ask.” 
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Nevertheless,  she  added,  “to  hear 
someone  describe  what  a  witness  did  or 
said  is  not  quite  the  same  as  seeing  it  for 
yourself,  even  if  it’s  in  abbreviated  form” 
on  the  evening  news. 

In  addition,  raising  the  passion  of  a 
community  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing,  according  to  Annenberg  senior  fel¬ 
low  Fred  H.  Cate,  professor  of  law  at 
Indiana  School  of  Law-Bloomington. 

“The  idea  that  you  could  have  a  com¬ 
munity  become  impassioned  or  excited 
about  a  trial,  about  any  small  segment  of 
the  governing  structure  around  us,  it 
strikes  me  as  a  terrific  thing,”  Cate  said. 
“It’s  something  that  we  would  aspire  to, 
to  have  a  community  that  would  say,  i 
care  about  this  trial,  I  want  to  know 
more  about  it.’  ” 

Further,  Cate  noted,“The  alternative  to 
having  cameras  in  the  courtroom,  for 
most  people,  is  that  instead  of  getting 
what  you  correctly  criticize  as  being  edi¬ 
torial  choices  that  you  watch  on  the 
nightly  news  or  whatever,  I  now  get  edi¬ 
torial  choices  as  to  what  the  attorneys 
say  on  the  courtroom  steps,  or  what  is 
reported  as  rumor  for  what  occurred  in 
the  trial,  or  what  editors  are  making  as 
editorial  choices.” 

Sager  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  noted  both  the  right 
and  the  cathartic  effect  of  such  public 
access  to  trials,“so  that  the  public  comes 
away  feeling  that  justice  has  been  served 
and  the  process  has  gone  through  its 
course.” 

“If  you  had  secret  trials,  no  public 
access,”  she  continued,  “it  wouldn’t  have 
any  outreach  or  any  mechanisms 
through  which  to  feel  that  something  is 
being  done  about  a  horrific  crime  or 
about  a  particular  civil  matter  that  has 
impact  on  the  community  . . . .  ” 

In  feet,  Sager  recalled  a  survey  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  watched  Court  TV  and  “came 
away  with  a  much  more  positive  view  of 
the  court  system  . . .  than  they  had  with¬ 
out  having  watched  anything  at  all.” 

To  the  JoumaFs  Adler,  the  judicial 
process  “needn’t  be  pretty.  We  shouldn’t 
necessarily  like  what  we  see.  The  real 
point  is ...  it  belongs  to  us,  it  doesn’t 
belong  to  the  lawyers,  and  we  should  see 
when  it’s  working  and  when  it’s  not. 

“So  even  if  the  public  came  away  with 
a  less  positive  view.  I’d  still  be  in  favor  of 
it,  because  it  might  mobilize  people  to 
start  tliinking  about  changes.” 
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ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monihly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Dato 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


100  EVENTS  THAT  MADE  THE  U.S. 
AUTO  INDUSTRY.  A  chronicle  af  the 
most  exciting  highlights  in  the  auto 
industry.  Available  in  late  June.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivio/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


WHEELS  101  :  A  weekly  column 
teaching  the  basics  of  buying,  owning 
and  driving  a  car  by  autamotive  expert 
Jayne  O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


Strong  hope  is  a  much  greater  stimulant 
of  life  than  any  single  realized  joy... 

Nietsche 


ENTERTAINMENT 


"HOLLYWOOD"  -  Lively  gossip  column. 
"Kids  Corner"  -  New  books  reviewed. 
For  information:  (800)  959-9977. 


AWARDWINNING  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


LAUGHTER  is  the  best  medicine,  so 
keep  your  readers  healthy  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  In  A  Nutshell  -  a  unique,  award¬ 
winning,  700-word  weekly  column. 
119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314.  (718)  698-6979 


CALL  US  ABOUT  OUR 
LOW  CONTRACT 
RATES!! 

(212)  675-4380 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Grophic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
^33,  Middletown,  NY  1 0940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692- 
8311. 


FREE  PHOTO  SERVICE 


BUSINESS  WIRE,  premier  international 
media  relations  wire  service,  now 
offers  a  FREE  DIGITAL  PHOTO  SER¬ 
VICE  of  timely  business  and  industrial 
pictures  to  newspapers  via  AP  PhotoEx- 
press.  Newspapers  can  receive  this 
free  service  immediately,  without 
charge  nor  obligation,  by  advising  BW 
Electronic  Photo  Center,  via  FAX  (212) 
575-1854,  or  by  Phone  (800)  221- 
2462. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


You  don't  have  to  watch  Dynasty  to 
have  an  attitude. 

PRN 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

LET  YOUR  READERS  LOOK  at  life  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Alternative, 
intelligent,  fiWi  columns  by  established 
professional  writers.  Available  now:  All 
About  Eve,  Intuition  at  Work,  Political 
Humor  &  Opinion,  Mother  Knows  Best 
Movie  Reviews,  Intuitive  Eating.  Call 
for  samples.  Cumberland  Literary 
Group,  (615)  269-5039,  fax  (615) 
297-6630. 


MONTHLY  COLUMNS 
Remodeling  -  Gardening  -  Outdoors 
Travel  -  Religion  -  Spirituality  -  Family, 
Job  Search.  Ideal  for  weeldies.  Call 
Lepore  Features,  1  (800)  777-4909  for 
information  and  samples. 


WEEKLY  COLUMN 


’♦♦♦  BIG  PROFITS  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Biggest  payment  for  voice  personals. 
Best  program.  We  do  oil  the  work, 
you  codi  the  checks.  We  pay  on 
gross-not  net.  Coll  for  FREE  booklet, 
references.  814-234-9601  x400 
Perfect  Dote  is  o  subsidiary  of 
AccuWeather,  Inc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


DAVID  R.  STILL 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


FELLOWSHIPS 


WANT  A  JOB  IN 
JOURNALISM? 

Give  yourself  a 
competitive  edge! 
Boston  University's 
Graduate 

Business  &  Economics 
Journalism  Program 
prepares  you  for  one  of 
journalism's 
fastest-growing  areas 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action 
institution 

Call  (617)  353-5806 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13lh  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Consultants/  Appraisals/Brokers 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detail.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  president,  1 08  Jane 
Cove,  Clarksdole,  MS  38614. 

Phone  (601)  627-7906 
Fax  (601)  627-79063" 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N. England 
(617)545-6175 

Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Plain  women  know  more  about  men  than 
beautiful  ones  do. 

Katherine  Ffepbum 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 

Consultants-Investments 
AAanagement-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 

(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Your  broker  (or  Southwest 
and  Middle  America. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  Fax  (21 4)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS 
38614 

(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  'Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA:  Ponhandle  weekly 
$325,000,  terms.  NORTH  CAROUNA: 
Weekly  $150,000,  terms.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)971-2061 


HAWAII:  Niche  publication,  profitoble, 
$225,000.  FLORIDA:  Two  weeklies, 
shopper,  $750,000,  terms.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)971-2061. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


http-7/www.iinLnet/-jcribb/bcicportJiliiil 


Appraisal  -  Brokerage  Qualified  Brokerage 
for  over  70  years. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 

I  Appraisal  for  estate, 
&  Associates  l  esOP.  oarmers,  bank. 


Established  1923 


I  Appraisal  for  estate, 
i  ESOP,  parmers,  baitk, 
I  tax,  stock,  assets 


ohn  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  for 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  wim  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  ore  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


I  can  complain  because  rose  bushes 
have  thorns,  or  rejoice  because  thorn 
bushes  have  roses.  It's  all  how  you  look 
at  it. 

J.  Kenfield  Morley 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOU  CAN  FAX 
YOUR  AD  TO  US  AT 
(212)  929-1259!! 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers,  alternate 
delivery  systems.  Management 
encouiaged  to  remain  and  participate 
in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Reply  to  Box  07688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


SEEKING  SMALL  NICHE 
PUBUCATION  FOR  RELOCATION 
CALL  (61 5)  834-5256 


PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  Local  Magazine. 
No  start-up  costs  and  low  printing  prices. 
Free  information  and  great  ideas  from 
the  Small  Publishers  Co-Op! 

Call  Scott  at  (941 1922-0844. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  1 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

COPIERS 

2  MINOLTA  EP  41 OZ  COPIERS 

BEST  OFFER 

CALL  BETH  (212)  675-4380,  EXT.  1 1 8 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

PREPRESS 

USED  NEWSBOXES  For  Sale.  Tabloid, 
red,  mechanisms  included.  Good,  solid 
condition.  (202)  667-9819. 

PARTS  •  PCB'S  •  IMAGESETTERS 

If  the  part  costs  more  than  the 
machine  is  worth  -  call  us! 

BWI  is  your  source  for  parts. 

MAILROOM 

imagesetters,  RIPs  and  film  processors. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 

Call  Bob  Weber  @  (800)  399-4BWI 
or  fax  (800)  837-8973. 

PRESSES 

quarter  folders.  Call  Scatt  ar  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  ar  (214)  869-2844. 

GOSS  METRO  Excellent  Condition,  5- 
unit,  22  3/4"  cut-off,  1  full  color  deck, 

2  half  color  decks,  2  mono  units,  2:1 
double  output  folder.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)  688-1407. 

1  HAVE  2  1979  McCain  660  Insert 
machines  7  into  1  with  refeed  heads 
plus  2  1979  Idab  440  stackers.  Make 
offer.  Must  sell.  (810)  790-1600 

Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
PRESSES  INLAND 
IS  CURRENTLY  OFFERING 

•10-unit  TKS  press  each  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  RTF's, 
22  3/4'  (578mm)  -  never  installed. 
•8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
folder  and  upper  former,  1 973  vintage 

-  22  3/4"  cut-off. 

•2-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SSC 
units,  half  page  SC  folder  &  Cole 
quarter,  eighth  &  eighth  parallel  folder 

-  1 980  vintage. 

•8-unit/2-folder  WEB  LEADER  press, 
1 977  vintage. 

•6-unit  NEWS  KING  (3  stacked  sets  of 
units)  with  KJ6  folder. 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  A 
COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PRESSES 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050,  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR 
EXCESS  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE: 

4- 1 0  Unit  Harris  V- 1 5D  w/2  JF4 
commercial  folders, 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A,  w/JF7  folder; 

2  units  continuous  ink,  2  ductor, 

1  unit  w/circumferential 
1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1 976, 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!! 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  "105"  Count-o-veyor 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 

HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 
Door-to-Door  Selling  Professionals. 
Guaranteed  Collections  with  paid-in¬ 

CIRCUIATION  SERVICES 

advance  subscriptions.  Experienced 
Managers  Available  to  Relocate  to 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 

your  market.  Contact  Dennis 
McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 

i  (800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"  ResponseABI  LITY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  Services 
NIE 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


INCORPORATION  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  WITHOUT  Legal  Fees! 
Free  Booklet  Tells  How,  Includes  Forms. 
Call  Now!  (800)  345-2677 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


HAS  YOUR  BUSINESS  outgrown  your 
Mailroom?  Let  us  handle  your  inserting 
work  on  our  high-speed  9  pocket 
Muller-Martini  and  1 4  pocket  Harris 
equipment.  We  are  fast,  reliable,  and 
very  affordable.  Convenient  to  1-78  and 
1-287.  Millington,  NJ.  Call  Pete  Con¬ 
over,  (908)  647-1180. 


Call  about  Advertising  on  Our 
Web  Site. 

Call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  170. 


I 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  alsa 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  harsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  tex  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  j&K 
con  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 

HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICES!! 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  ClfANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


PRESSTIME  AVAILABLE 


TV  BOOKS  OR  FLEXIES,  trimmed  and 
glued  on  press.  Up  to  88  pages.  Over  88 
we  can  soddle  stitch.  Nationwide  trucking 
or  mailing. 

Mr.  Lesnar  (800)  843-6805 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


A  PROFESSIONAL  EDITOR  in 
residence  is  sought  for  the  1 996-97 
academic  year  by  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications.  Nine  month  appoint¬ 
ment,  contingent  upon  funding,  with 
possibility  of  annual  renewals  for  a 
fixed  period. 

Duties  are  teaching  copy  editing  and 
related  courses,  academic  advising 
and  service  such  as  assisting  with  place¬ 
ment  and  judging  contests.  Minimum 
requirements:  Dochelor's  degree,  five 
years  of  full-time  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States,  evidence  of 
ability  to  teach  and  perform  other 
duties.  Preferred;  advanced  degree, 
additional  newspaper  experience, 
classroom  teaching  in  journalism, 
national  recognition  of  professional 
accomplishments. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
list  of  three  professional  or  academic 
references  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wallace, 
search  coordinator.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  200  Stauffer-Flint  Hall,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS  66045,  by 
March  15.  Phone:  (913)  864-4755. 
Fax:  (913)  864-5318.  If  the  position 
remains  unfilled,  applications  received 
after  March  15  will  be  reviewed  until 
May  1 .  An  EO/AA  employer. 


ACADEMIC 


PUBLISHER 


The  communication 
link 
of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  ■ 
since  1884. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RICHMOND 
journalism  program  seeks  1996-97 
academic  year  sabbatical  replacement 
with  professional  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  journalism  and  an  M.A., 
or  equivalent  experience.  Teach  news 
writing,  public  affairs  reporting,  ethics, 
law,  news  media  and  society,  and/or 
course  in  your  expertise.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  E-mail  address,  resume, 
writing  samples,  references  to  Steve 
Nash,  Journalism  Program,  P.O.  Box 
RC-36,  University  of  Richmond,  VA 
23173. 


EMERSON  COLLEGE 
MASS  COMMUNICATION 

The  Division  of  Mass  Communication 
at  Emerson  College  is  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  (or  a  full-time  tenure-track  faculty 
position.  Assistant  or  Associate  oro- 
fessor,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1^96. 
Rank  and  salary  will  be  based  upon 
quolifications  and  experience. 

PRINT  JOURNAUSM 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  teach  all 
levels  of  print  journalism,  particularly 
reporting  and  newsroom  management. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  person  is  also 
knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  The  candidate  must 
have  college-level  teaching  experience 
and  3-5  years  of  professional  journal¬ 
ism  experience.  A  master's  degree  is 
required.  A  Ph.D.  and/or  extensive 
and  distinctive  history  of  professional 
experience  preferred. 

To  apply,  please  send  a  curriculum 
vitae  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  A4arch  1 ,  1 996  to: 

Dr.  Jane  Shattue 
Search  Committee  Chair 
Mass  Communication  Division 
Emerson  College 
1 00  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 

Emerson  College  is  the  nation's  only  ful¬ 
ly-accredited  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institution  devoted  solely  to 


ACADEMIC 


THE  WILUAM  ALLEN  WHITE  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  seeks  an 
editing  teacher  to  begin  August  14, 
1996,  as  assistant  professor  on  tenure 
track  or  a  professor  of  higher  rank, 
with  possibility  of  tenure.  Either  or  both 
positions  for  nine  months  contingent  on 
funding. 

Duties  are  teaching  three  courses  each 
semester,  academic  advising,  perform¬ 
ing  research  or  creative  activity  and 
service.  Minimum  requirements: 
master's  degree,  five  years  of  full-time 
professional  newspaper  experience  in 
the  United  States,  and  evidence  of 
ability  to  teach  and  perform  related 
duties.  Preferred:  Ph.D.,  additianal 
newspaper  experience,  experience  as 
a  tenured  or  tenure  track  journalism 
faculty  member,  and  national  recogni¬ 
tion  of  professional  and/ar  academic 
accomplishments. 

Request  position  description  from  and 
submit  applications  to  Mary  Wallace, 
search  coordinator.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  200  Stauffer-Flint  Hall,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS  66045. 
Phone;  (913)  864-4755.  Fax:  (913) 
864-5318.  Send  letter  af  application, 
vita  and  list  of  three  professional  or 
academic  references  by  March  15.  If 
the  position  remains  unfilled,  applica¬ 
tions  received  after  that  will  be 
reviewed  until  May  1.  An  EO/AA 
employer. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  credit/collection 
management  experience.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytical  skills.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  credit  procedures  and  laws  a 
necessity.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  and 
cover  letter,  with  salary  requirements, 
to:  Personnel  Department,  Union- 
News/Sunday  Republican,  1860  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  MA  01 103. 


performing  arts.  The  College  has  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  scale  and  benefits 
package.  Emerson  College  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

The  New  England  Press  Association 
(NEPA)  is  a  pro(essiorK]l  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  350-^  members  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  located  in  Boston. 
We  promote  excellence  and  growth  in 
community  journalism  through 
technology,  networking,  education  and 
recognition  among  members. 

The  Executive  Director  supervises  a 
staff  of  five  that  provides  support  to  a 
strong  board  and  committee  structure 
that  together  carry  out  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  work.  NEPA  has  two  group 
advertising  sales  programs,  publishes 
a  monthly  trade  newspaper  and  a 
yearly  newspaper  directory,  operates 
an  annual  canvention  and  better 
newspaper  contest,  and  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  of  industry  information 
for  members,  from  small  independents 
to  large  chains.  The  committees  are 
advertising/marketing,  contest,  conven¬ 
tion,  diversity,  publicotions,  technology 
and  legislative  affairs. 

The  successful  candidate  (or  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  a  leader  who  has  an 
extensive  background  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  with  strong  administrative, 
management,  editorial  and  advertising 
sales  »ills,  will  communicate  well,  both 
written  and  orally,  and  hove  a  sense  of 
humor. 

The  Association  offers  a  competitive 
salarv  and  benefits  pragram.  Please 
senci  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
postmarked  by  March  4,  1996  in  strict 
confidence  to: 

Search  Committee 
New  England  Press  Association 


MPG  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  959 

Plymouth,  MA  02362-0959 


PUBUSHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Unique  opportunity.  Growing  weekly 
community  newspaper  in  western 
Massachusetts  city  (pop.  45,000) 
without  daily,  looking  for  publisher 
who  can  do  it  all  -sell  advertising, 
manage  newsroom  and  sales,  build 
circulation  with  a  good  business  and 
editarial  sense.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  6f  PUBLISHER'S  1996  MARKET  GUIDE  is  available 
through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECS 

Monthly  magazine  with  75,000  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  needs  experienced 
ad  reps.  Resume  to:  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  2871,  Cov¬ 
ina,  CA  91 722. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
$40-50,000+ 

Minimum  2  years  outside  soles 
experience  required;  prefer  auto  print  ad 
sales. 

Base  salary  $700/ wk,  bonus  incentives 
and  benefits. 

We  are  a  fast  growing  national  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  magazines.  An  EEO, 
non-smoking  office.  Pre-employment 
drug  test. 

Fax  resume  to  (713)  688-6040  or  mail 
lo: 

TPC 

Attn:  RH 

1 214  N.  Post  Oak,  Suite  1 20 
Houston,  TX  77055 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  a  dynamic 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  locate  in  a 
highly  desirable  Illinois  market,  is 
searching  for  a  goal-oriented  manager 
to  motivate  our  growing  classified  sales 
team.  Competitive  salary  with  great 
benefit  package  and  incentive  pra- 
gram.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
references,  with  cover  letter  to:  Bob 
Hiemenz,  advertising/marketing 
director,  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  P.O. 
Box  909,  Quincy,  IL  62306. 


DIREaOR  OF  ADVERTISING 

Growing  group  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  shopping  guides  in  affluent, 
metro  New  York  suburban  market 
seeks  a  results  oriented  professional  to 
coordinate  our  sales  management 
team.  You  will  work  closely  with  the 
publisher  and  lead  a  team  of  30+ 
managers  and  occaunt  execs  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  display,  FSI  and  classified 
sales. 

To  succeed  in  our  highly  competitive 
market,  yau  should  have  a  record  of 
improving  productivity,  innovating 
market  stratraies,  and  developing  and 
training  staff.  Experience  launching 
new  publications  a  plus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  including  401  (k) 
and  health  plans. 

Send  resume,  references,  salary  history 
to  Box  07686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Employee-owned  25,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Southeast 
Michigan  searching  far  a  talented, 
motivated,  energetic  person  to  lead  a 
staff  of  twelve.  Minimum  three  years 
advertising  management  experience, 
good  communication  and  creative 
skills,  the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate, 
and  the  drive  to  succeed  all  a  must! 

Send  resume  to:  Lonnie  L.  Peppier, 
sales  and  marketing  director,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  20  W.  First  Street, 
AAonroe,  Ml  48161 . 

50  Editor  &  Pl  BLISHER  ■  Febh 


DIREaOR  OF  ADVERTISING/SALES 

An  international  marine  publication 
located  in  the  west  end  of  Montreal 
seeks  a  director  of  advertising/sales. 
Responsible  for  all  facets  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  including  advertising,  circulation, 
editorial  and  production,  as  well  os 
being  involved  in  general  office  man¬ 
agement. 

Qualified  candidate  must  possess 
strong  management  skills.  As  second  in 
command,  responsible  for  increasing 
and  maintaining  sales/customer  base. 
Experience  in  the  transportation  indus¬ 
try  considered  an  asset. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
resume  with  salary  reauirements  to  Box 
07690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  largest  weekly  newspaper  in  West 
Michigan  is  seeking  an  aggressive, 
innavative,  and  successful  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Applicants  will  coach  a  sales 
team  of  1 5  and  will  be  responsible  for 
training,  budgeting  and  developing 
marketing  plans  to  achieve  revenue 
goals.  If  you  have  proven  leadership 
skills,  good  communication  skills,  both 
written  and  oral,  enjoy  "hands-on'  man¬ 
agement,  and  wish  to  join  a  successful 
team,  send  your  resume  and  coyer  let¬ 
ter  to  Joel  Holland,  publisher,  The 
Advance  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  9, 
Jenison,  Ml  48429. 

All  final  selections  must  pass  a  com¬ 
pany  pre-employment  drug  test. 


SALES 

TRAINER 

Media  Marketing,  developer  of  Ad 
Director®  and  imMEDIAte  newspaper 
sales  automatian  systems,  seeks  trainer 
for  sales  automation  and  presentation 
software.  Charismatic  stage  presence 
and  training  experience  necessary. 
Advertising  sales  experience  a  must. 
Join  the  industry  leader  and  teach  sales 
concepts  and  techniques  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  US  and  Canada.  Extensive 
travel  required.  Attractive  salary  plus 
bonus  opportunity. 

Excellent  benefits. 

Send  or  fax  resume  with  cover  letter  to 
Clifford  Fewel,  Media  Marketing,  Inc., 
5749  Araphoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  CO 
80303.  Fax  303  440-8035 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


SENIOR  ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

•5+  years  Newspaper/Print  Ad  sales 
experience 

•Knowledge  of  National  advertisers  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  Metro  area 
preferred 

•Client/ Agency,  Advertising,  Marketing 
or  Media  Experience  a  plus 

•A  positive,  resourceful,  determined  atti¬ 
tude  a  must. 

Send  or  fax  resume  to: 
Attention: 

Eastern  Sales  Manager 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
260  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 
Or  Fax  (212)  779-9795 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Do  it  all  -  info¬ 
graphics,  feature  fronts,  overall  design, 
home  page  --  for  quality  34,000  daily. 
Write  Graphic  Artist,  c/o  Editor,  The 
Republican,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 


PAGE  DESIGNER  NEEDED  for  features 
sectian  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  Duties  include  designing  sec¬ 
tion  covers  for  daily  Living  sections, 
weekly  food  and  travel  sections  on 
Macintosh  system.  Pogination  skills 
reauired  as  well  as  knowledge  of  AP 
style.  Pre-employment  drug  screening 
required.  Send  resumes  and  samples 
of  layouts  to  Frank  Fertada,  features 
editor.  Las  Vegos  Review- Journal,  P.O. 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ALTERNATE  DEUVERY 

Zone  2  Philadelphia  area  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  results  oriented  person  to  set 
up  and  manage  an  alternate  delivery 
program.  Salary  range  of  $35K-$40K 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07671 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  #2  Posi- 
I  tion  -  21,000  Daily  -  Zane  1  Excellent 
i  oppartunity  for  advancement.  We  are 
I  seeking  a  growth  oriented  hands  an 
:  manager  with  2-4  years  experience  in 
i  all  areas  of  circulation.  The  ideal  can- 
I  didate  will  be  an  aggressive,  take 
I  charge  person  with  a  desire  to  suc- 
:  ceed.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  con- 
i  fidence.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
j  salary  history  to  Box  07687,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

!  ADVERTISING 


Short  Term  Hired  Guns  Needed 
Advertising  &  Editorial 

We're  launching  a  small  daily  paper  in  zone  one  in  mid-year. 
We  need  your  expertise  to  get  us  up  and  running  and  then 
hand  off  to  our  staff.  We  are  fully  paginated.  Fax 
resume  &  brief  letter  explaining  how  you  can 
help  us,  along  with  salary  requirements: 
800-962-3862 

We  won't  contact  any  references  without  vour  permission 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PRO 

For  weekly  business  newspaper.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  2-4  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  ABC.  Postal  regulations, 
fulfillment  management,  growing  paid 
circulation,  direct  mail  and  possess 
strong  computer  skills.  If  you  are 
mature  and  are  serious  about  your 
career,  please  send  resume  to:  Boston 
Business  Journal,  2CX)  High  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  MA  021  10.  Attn:  Circulation 
Director.  Salary  range  $22K-$30K 
depending  on  experience  plus  benefits. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  -  THE  TEN¬ 
NESSEAN,  a  Gannett  property,  seeks 
experienced  managers  to  motivate  and 
lead  employee  deliverers  in  reaching 
sales  and  service  goals.  Candidates 
must  possess  strong  interpersonal  and 
organizational  skills.  Exciting 
opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
advancing  with  a  leader  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Interested?  Submit  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  detailing  your  experience, 
strengths  and  salaiy  requirements  to: 

Caroll  Duckworth 
Fax:  (615)  726-5921 
No  phone  calls,  please 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SEVEN-DAY  East  Coast  AM  seeks 
Circulation  Director.  Terrific 
opportunity  for  advancement  in 
respected  group.  $70,000.  Resume  to 
Box  07677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 


CONTROLLER 

Family-owned  New  England  daily 
newspaper  seeks  a  qualified  individual 
to  step  into  a  turn  around  situation. 
Candidates  must  have  broad  know¬ 
ledge  in  all  phases  af  accounting,  staff 
supervision,  budgeting,  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  benefit  administration. 

The  successful  candidate  will  work 
closely  with  the  publisher  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  management,  and  aperation  of 
the  newspaper.  Requirements  include  a 
B.S.  in  Accounting,  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  accounting  and  supervisary 
experience,  and  a  strong  background 


Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Daily  Evening  Item,  Personnel  Office, 
P.O.  Box  951 ,  Lynn,  MA  01 903. 


EDfTORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR;  2 
REPORTERS;  2  COPY  EDITOR/ 
PAGINATORS:  Great  recreation,  great 
scenery,  great  paper.  Utah's  1994 
general  excellence  winner  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Jon  Ferguson,  275  E.  St. 
George  Blvd.,  St.  George,  UT  84770, 
fax  to  (801)  674-6265  or  e-moil: 
JSFont@aol.com 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
FOR  THE  21  ST  CENTURY 

The  News  &  Observer,  a  200,000- 
Sunday  circulation  paper  in  North 
Carolina's  capital  city,  needs  an  expe¬ 
rienced  editor  who  can  shape  our  busi¬ 
ness  coverage  for  today's  and  tomor¬ 
row's  audience.  That  audience 
includes  anyone  who  has  money  to 
spend  or  a  product  to  sell  and  anyone 
who  has  a  business  to  run  or  a  job  to 
keep.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mike 
Yopp,  managing  editor/daily.  The 
News  &  Observer,  215  S.  McDowell 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27602  by  April  1 . 


February  17,  1996 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ADVENTURES  IN  PARADISE 

Hawaii's  largest  newspaper  is  looking 
for  talented  journalists  to  fill  tfie  follow¬ 
ing  positions: 

••  CITY  DESK  REPORTER  -  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter  who  con  juggle  both 
breaking  news  and  enterprise  report¬ 
ing,  Five  years  of  solid  doily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  preferred. 

••  BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter  who  con  handle  o  vari¬ 
ety  of  business  topics.  Five  years  of 
solid  doily  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

**  PHOTOGRAPHER  --  Experienced 
shooter  who  con  handle  spot  news, 
sports,  and  features.  Must  also  be  able 
to  develop  photo  stories  and  experi¬ 
enced  with  color.  Minimum  of  three 
years  photo  experience  required. 

If  you  think  you're  right  for  any  of 
these  jobs,  contact; 

John  Hollon 
Executive  Editor 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
P.O.  Box  31 10 
Honolulu,  HI  96802 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  o  Gannett 
newspaper,  and  on  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  for  v/riter-edilors 
to  fill  immediate  openings  at  our 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  oppliconts  need  o  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
should  be  news-oriented.)  We  wont 
editors  who  con  croft  o  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our 
publications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  ore  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


EDITOR  for  well-established  weekly  in 
farm-ranch  country,  near  mountains, 
blue  ribbon  trout  stream,  hunting.  Out¬ 
door  recreation  opportunities  obound. 
Send  resume  by  March  15  to  Jim 
Moore,  publisher.  News  Montana, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  309,  Red  Lodge,  MT 
59068 

CLASSIFIED  INVOICES  CAN 
BE  PAID  BY  CHECK, 
MASTER  CARD  OR  VISA. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 


Crain's  Detroit  Business  is  looking  for 
aggressive,  experienced  reporters  to 
cover  one  of  the  nation's  largest  busi¬ 
ness  communities.  A  part  of  the  Crain 
Communications,  Inc.  family  of  presti¬ 
gious  business  weeklies,  CDB  covers 
the  gamut  of  business  in  the  Detroit 
areo  except  for  auto  manufacturing. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
salaries  are  commensurate  with 
abilities.  Several  years  of  business  writ¬ 
ing  experience  at  a  daily  or  weekly 
publication  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to: 

Cindy  Goodaker,  Executive  Editor 
Crain's  Detroit  Business 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207-3187 
EOE/M/F/DA^ 


CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia's  fastest  growing  newspapers, 
seeks  a  copy  chief  to  lead  its  six-person 
copy  desk.  Speed,  accuracy',  assertive¬ 
ness  and  management  ability  are  key. 
We'd  like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  can 
spot  holes  and  fix  them,  edit  tightly  and 
quickly,  write  crisp,  compelling 
headlines,  coax  the  paper  off  floor  on 
time,  and  lead,  inspire  and  coach  a 
talented  staff.  B.A.  degree  with  three 
years  reporting  experience,  no  less 
than  four  years  copy  desk,  at  least  one 
year  as  a  supervisor.  Please,  no  phone 
calls.  Send  resumes  to  Antelope  Valley 
Press,  P.O.  Box  880,  REPLY  BOX  122, 
Palmdale,  CA  93590. 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR 
(with  pagination  experience) 

Medium-sized  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  AM  seeking  well-trained  Copy 
Editor  for  extremely  aggressive 
editorial  staff  that  consistently  produces 
large  amounts  of  quality  copy  resulting 
in  a  growing  market  share  and  pro¬ 
fessional  awards. 

Successful  candidate  will  possess; 

•A  bachelor's  degree  in  Journalism, 
English  or  Liberal  Arts. 

•3  to  5  years  copy  editing,  on  medium 
to  large  doily  preferred. 

'Computer  skills:  Experience  with 
pagination  oriented-computer  soft¬ 
ware,  and  ability  to  layout  art  and 
design  pages  through  the  LeafDesk, 
QuarkXPress,  Pagemaker  or  similar 
programs. 

•Sharp  communications  skills,  with  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently 
under  deadlines. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wage  and  fringe  benefit 
.  package.  No  phone  calls.  Send  your 
I  confidential  resume,  including  work 
I  history,  clips  and  pagination  or  design 
•  examples  to:  Times  Publishing  Com- 
;  pony,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA 
I  16534,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
:  Department  (CDE).  EOE 


There  are  philosophies  which  are 
unendurable  not  because  men  are 
cowards,  but  because  they  are  men. 

Ludwig  Lewisohn 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR  -  NEWS,  SPORTS 

Help  make  our  newspaper  sparkle:  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  strong  copy  editors/ 
page  designers  for  its  news  desk  and 
sports  de».  We  value  tight  editing, 
crisp  headlines  and  compelling  layouts. 
Let  us  know  if  you're  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  our  team.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  John  Holmes,  personnel 
director,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 

COPY  EDITOR;  The  Press  Of  Atlantic 

City  (NJ)  has  openings  for  copy 
editors.  Applicants  should  be  college 
graduates,  experience  a  plus.  Must  be 
detail-oriented  and  have  exceptional 
command  of  the  language,  plus  strong 
abilities  In  teamwork,  time  manage¬ 
ment  and  making  deadlines.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  QuarkXPress  a  plus.  Send 
resumes  to  Managing  Editor  Maryjane 

Briant,  1 1  Devins  Lane,  Pleascntville, 

NJ  08232. 

NC  28302. 

COPY 

EDITOR 

The  Ann  Arbor  News,  one  of 
Michigan's  fastest  growing  dailies,  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  on  its  news  desk.  The  successful 
candidate  will  join  our  talented  desk 
rotation  handling  a  variety  of  news 
and  feature  pages.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  write  crisp  headlines 
and  package  late-breaking  stories  on 

COPYEDITOR 

The  News-Times,  a  37,000  circulation 
morning  daily  in  Western  Connecticut 
that  is  consistently  one  of  the  state's 
best  newspapers,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  copy  editor  who  can  work 
with  local  and  wire  copy,  design 
attractive  pages  and  write  strong 
headlines.  Knowledge  of  Macs  is  a 
plus.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
wark  samples  to;  Marc  O'Connell, 
copy  desk  chief.  The  News-Times,  333 

Main  St.,  Danbury,  CT  06810. 

deadline.  Several  years  of  experience 
and  excellent  layout  and  design  skills 
are  required.  Pagination  experience 
and  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  are  a 
plus. 

Applicants  should  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  samples  of  their 
work  to  News  Editor  Andy  Chapelle, 
340  E.  Huron  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48104-1147. 

EDITOR 

1 5,000  circ.,  6-day  AM  paper  in  beau¬ 
tiful  coastal  area  needs  energetic, 
creative,  editar  whose  priorities  are 
improving  content  and  becoming  part 
of  the  community.  Previous  leadership 
rale  in  a  newsroom  or  news  deport¬ 
ment  required.  Serrd  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  fcx  07685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

THE 


SUN 


Tire  Baltimore  Sun  is  accepting  applications  for: 

GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR:  The  Sun  needs  a  talented, 
motivated  and  aggressive  editor  to  manage  a  staff  of  five 
information  graphic  artists,  attend  daily  planning  meetings  and 
initiate  graphics.  We  need  a  pro-active  editor  who  can  get  things 
done.  Candidates  must  have  three  to  five  years  managing  and 
editing  experience,  expertise  in  Freehand  and/or  Illustrator. 

FEATURES  ART  DIRECTOR:  The  Sun  has  launched  a  major 
redesign  of  the  paper  and  we  need  a  Features  Art  Director  to 
maintain  the  sophisticated  look  of  our  features  sections  and 
raise  the  standard  of  excellence.  Responsibilities  include 
managing  a  small  staff  of  page  designers,  maintaining  high 
standard  of  design  on  section  fronts  and  inside  pages, 
designing  section  fronts,  meetings  with  feature  and  photo 
editors.  Candidates  must  have  five  years  of  experience,  a 
strong  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  and  the  ability  to  lead  others. 

NEWS  PAGE  DESIGNERS:  We  need  enterprising  designers 
with  strong  news  Judgment.  Must  be  able  to  participate  in 
discussions  with  content/photo/graphics  editors  about  the 
news  value  of  stories  and  visual  elements  on  the  page. 
Candidates  must  have  three  to  five  years  experience.  Strong 
knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  is  required. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to:  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
AME/DesIgn  and  Graphics,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  501 N.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21278. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V 
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EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 


The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times  (Oregon; 
7-day/ AM)  is  looking  for  an  individual 
with  solid  news  judgment  who  can 
work  with  us  oil  to  develop  a  clear 
vision  for  the  content  of  our  news 
products  and  to  develop  a  strong  rela¬ 
tionship  with  readers.  This  individual 
should  have  the  ability  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  "jump  in"  and  assist  editors  and 
staff  in  the  daily  operation  of  the 
newsroom  and  to  provide  overall  lead¬ 
ership.  We  want  someone  who  can 
motivate  and  help  create  a  clinKite  and 
structure  for  effective  team  work.  The 
editor  reports  directly  to  the  Publisher 
and  sits  on  the  editorial  board  and  will 
need  to  assist  the  editorial  writer  on 
occasion  in  writing  editorials. 


The  editor's  position  is  a  critical 
member  of  the  eight  person  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  will  be  depended  upon 
greatly  in  strategic  planning  and  ongo¬ 
ing,  overall  operations.  Knowledge 
and  experience  in  on-line  publishing 
will  be  helpful  as  our  four-person  On- 
Line  department  becomes  integrated 
into  daily  newsroom  and  marketing 
operations. 


Corvallis  is  a  city  with  46,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  is  home  to  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  5,000  employee  Hewlett- 
Packard  operation.  We're  located  in 
the  beautiful  Willamette  Valley  only  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  ocean  and  two 
hours  from  the  Cascades. 


The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times  is  a  Lee 
Enterprises  Publication.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Please  send  your  cover  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  by  Monday,  March  4 
to: 

Diana  Braught 

Human  Resource  Administrator 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times 
P.O.  Box  368 
Corvallis,  OR  97339 


EDITORS 


The  Reporter,  Lebanon,  IN,  needs  an 
energetic  pro  with  managerial  skills  to 
run  a  modem  daily  newsroom.  Position 
available  immediately.  Managing 
Editor  candidate  must  have  people 
skills  and  managing  experience.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  published  sam¬ 
ples  to  Michael  Mossman,  The 
Reporter,  P.O.  Box  1 1 00,  Lebanon,  IN 
46052. 


It  is  the  spur  of  ignorance,  the 
consciousness  of  not  understanding, 
and  the  curiousity  about  that  which  lies 
beyond  that  are  essential  to  our 
progress. 

John  Pierce 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION/SPORTS  REPORTER 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  is 
seeking  a  reporter  to  cover  college 
athletics.  The  Chronicle  is  o  national, 
weekly  newspaper.  We  don't  cover 
who  won  last  night's  game,  but  explore 
issues  in  college  athletics--gender 
equity,  academic  requirements,  gradua¬ 
tion  rates,  rules  violations,  and  many 
others.  Applicants  should  be  outstand¬ 
ing  writers  and  reporters  with  at  least 
three  years  of  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Experience  covering  college  sports 
or  education  issues  is  desirable. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Position 
is  based  in  Washington,  DC  and  requires 
some  travel.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Applicants  should  send  letter, 
resume,  and  writing  samples  to  Scott 
Jaschik,  deputy  managing  editor. 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  1255 
23rd  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037. 
Please,  no  phone  calls. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR:  Experi¬ 
enced  editor/ writer  needed  to  lead  a 
hardworking  sports  staff  that  covers 
everything  from  recreation  to  Division  I 
to  football,  basketball  and  hockey. 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
combine  attention  to  detail  with  verbal 
and  visual  flair  through  hands-on  edit¬ 
ing  and  design.  Background  in  man¬ 
agement,  computer  graphics  and 
pagination  helpful.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Bert 
Gault,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  260  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 
Application  deadline  is  March  8. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  needed  to  lead 
a  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Northeastern  Ohio.  Good  staff  needs 
the  coaching  of  a  pro.  Solid,  growing 
company.  If  you  are  a  hands-on  editor 
that  wonts  to  join  a  good  operation 
and  make  it  outstanding,  we  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
07682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  CRP  and  CPR,  we  hove  a  job 
for  you.  AGWEEK  magazine,  a  weekly 
agriculture  publication  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,000  throughout  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Montane  and  Canada,  has 
two  openings  for  agricultural 
journalists.  Interested  parties  may  send 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  clips 
to  Julie  Copeland,  editor,  AGWEEK, 
P.O.  Box  6008,  Grand  Forks,  ND 
58206-6008  or  call  (701 )  780-1243. 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  newspaper 
indiisuy^s  meeting 
place. 

(Z12)  675*4380 


EDITORIAL 


FLORIDA  REPORTER 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  UniM  States,  located  on 
Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  talented  writer. 
This  reporter  should  be  up  to  the 
challenge  of  turning  out  informative, 
accurate  and  entertaining  stories  on 
deadline  with  a  goal  of  being  the  best 
in  their  field  in  the  state  of  Florida.  If 
you're  interested  in  working  in  a  fast- 
paced  newsroom  with  chance  to  shine, 
send  a  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
John  Hackworth,  city  editor.  The  Sun 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  2390,  Port  Charlotte, 
FL  33949.  Phone:  (941)  629-2855. 
Fax:  (941)  629-2085.  e-mail:  Sun- 
Newsl  @aol.com. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  in  Zones 
1-5.  Minimum  two  years  experience 
writing  business  features.  Familiarity 
with  heavy  construction  o  plus.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips  to  Beth  Baker,  Con¬ 
struction  Equipment  Guide,  P.O.  Box 
156,  Glenside,  PA  19038-0156. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  - 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  east- 
central  Pennsylvania  seeks  a  hard¬ 
working  and  aggressive  reporter  to 
round  out  its  nine-member  writing 
team.  The  position  offers  o  mix  of  hard 
news  and  feature  writing.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to  Tim  Konski, 
managing  editor/news,  Press- 
Enterprise,  3815  Lackawanna  Avenue, 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 


JOURNALIST  NEEDED  for  C-Ville 
Weekly.  Must  be  equally  capable  of 
writing  short  bits  of  hard  news  and  in- 
depth  pieces  of  2,000+  words.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  preferred.  Pay:  high 
teens.  Send  five  clips  to  Hawes 
Spencer,  C-Ville  Weekly,  1 1 2  E  Main 
Street,  Charlottesville,  VA  22902. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Rapidly  growing  9,000  circ.  paid 
v/eekly  newspaper  on  central  New 
Jersey  coast  seeks  an  experienced  local 
news  professional.  Immediate  opening 
for  the  right  person  to  lead  our 
excellent  staff  and  write  as  well.  Con¬ 
tact  Jim  Manser,  publisher.  The  Coast 
Star,  (908)  223-0076. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Independently 
owned  newspaper  10,000  circ.,  in 
beautiful  area  of  Zone  2,  looking  for 
an  experienced  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  responsibility  for  the  news  con¬ 
tent,  management  of  newsroom  staff 
and  community  relations.  Apply  if  you 
possess  the  following  qualifications: 
Superior  news  judgment,  management 
experience,  editing  skills,  ability  to 
train  writers,  assignment  and  news 
planning  skill,  ability  to  plan  content 
for  new  media,  effective  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESIGN-COPY  EDITOR 


Expanding,  design-conscious  New 
England  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
strong  design  and  word  skills. 
Opportunities:  Innovate  with  Big  Macs 
and  hard-hitting  reporters  to  produce 
inviting  pages;  Be  among  the  first  to 
paginate  with  a  "fourth  wave"  computer 
network.  Quality  reproduction.  Mail 
resume  and  samples  to  Bob  Veillette, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


_ EPnroRiAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Catholic  weekly 
(circ.  117,000)  in  northeast.  Joo 
includes  reporting  and  writing, 
supervising  reporters,  copy  editing, 
organization.  Requirements:  bachelor's 
degree,  newspaper  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Catholic  Church.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Editor,  The  Long  Island 
Catholic,  P.O.  Box  9009,  Rockville 
Centre,  NY  11571-9009. 


NEWS-ORIENTED  Reporter  needed  for 
aggressive  afternoon  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  market.  Accuracy  and  a 
knack  for  meeting  deadlines  required. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  five  best  examples  of  your 
deadline  news  work  to  Bob  Gustin, 
managing  editor.  The  Evansville  Press, 
P.O.  ^x  454,  Evansville,  IN  4771 3. 

NUMBER  TWO 

The  Daily  Journal,  a  20,000-circulation 
Gannett  daily  located  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Atlantic  City,  seeks  an 
experienced  hands-on  news  editor  and 
page  designer  to  take  on  a  key  man¬ 
agement  role.  This  six-day  PM  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  strong  leader  and 
creative  thinker  to  manage  the  news/ 
copy  desk  and  work  with  the  executive 
editor  to  create  a  vibrant,  information- 
filled  newspaper  for  Cumberland 
County,  NJ.  Candidate  should  hove 
total  newsroom  vision,  superb  editing 
skills  and  an  energetic  leadership  style. 
Knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  is  ne^ed. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Assistant  needed  on  busy  city  desk  to 
handle  first  reads  and  manage  night 
assignments.  Position  is  entry-level 
management  and  includes  training  to 
ensure  professional  growth.  Copy 
editors  with  at  least  two  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  or  reporters  with  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  experience  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Daily  Journal  values  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  equal 
opportunity  employment.  Candidates 
who  share  our  vision  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to: 

Janet  McMillan 
Executive  Editor 
The  Daily  Journal 
891  East  Oak  Rood 
P.O.  Box  1504 
Vineland,  NJ  08360 


National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.com,  4 
issues  for  $39,  1 3  issues  for  $89. 


REPORTER  FOR  19,000-circulation  PM 
daily  in  Oregon's  Rogue  Valley.  Natu¬ 
ral  resources/environment  beat  with 
some  general  assignment.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Dennis 
Roler,  Daily  Courier,  P.O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  OR  97526  by  March  8. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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REPORTER  ' 

European  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  50,000- 
dailv  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany 
seeks  an  experienced  reporter 
(minimum  5  years  with  daily  newspa¬ 
per)  to  cover  the  U.S.  military  com¬ 
munity  in  Europe.  Opening  is  in  our 
Naples,  Italy  bureau.  Must  be  versatile, 
willing  to  travel.  Compensation 
package  of  at  least  $45,000  includes 
salary  and  tax-free  housing  allowance. 
Round-trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Fax  or  mail  resume,  cover  letter,  clips 
to  Editor  at  01 1  (49)  601395  or  Box 
42,  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  AE 
0921 1 .  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  March  1 0. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
moke  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Denver,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
We  also  need  another  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  (news  or  feature)  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits. ..and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideos  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


REPORTERS 

Immediate  openings  for  experienced 
police/courts  reporter  and  sports/news 
reporter  for  award-winning  1 6,000 
circulation  central  Illinois  daily.  Also 
taking  resumes  for  future  openings  on 
all  beats.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Managing  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  20 
S.  Fourth  Street,  Pekin,  IL  61 554. 

The  illusion  that  times  were  better  than 
those  that  has  probably  pervaded  all 
ages. 

Horace  Greeley 


SNL  SECURITIES,  a  rapidly  growing 
financial  publishing  company  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  is  seeking 
freelance  and  staff  writers  for  its 
investor-oriented  periodicals.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  knowledge  of  and  expe¬ 
rience  writing  on  the  banking  and 
finance  industry,  and  can  take  initiative 
and  flesh  out  a  story. 

If  you  enjoy  working  in  o  challenging, 
fast-paced  environment,  please  send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Needham,  news  editor,  SNL 
Securities,  410  E.  Main  St.,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  VA  22902.  Fax:  (804)  293- 
0402.  EOE 

SOUTHERN  METROPOLITAN  daily 
seeks  an  experienced  writer  to  cover 
transportation  and  technology.  We're 
a  locally  owned  afternoon  paper  that 
emphasizes  business  news.  Job  open¬ 
ing  focuses  on  covering  nearby  major 
automakers,  airlines  and  trucking  com¬ 
panies,  along  with  reporting  on  on-line 
commerce  and  writing  an  occasional 
technology  column.  Candidate  should 
have  a  passion  for  the  beats.  Send 
resume  and  five  clips  to  Tim  Tanton, 
Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broadway, 

Nashville,  TN  37203. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

A  six-day  6,000  circulation  newspaper 
seeks  a  sports  editor  to  cover  community 
sports.  Duties  on  thisone-person  desk  also 
include  editing  Associated  Press  copy 
and  paginating  pages.  Opportunities 
available  in  television  reporting.  Expe¬ 
rience  on  a  weekly  or  a  collet  news¬ 
paper  preferred.  Please  send  resume 
and  clips  to  Belinda  Chase,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  7900,  Ketch- 
kan,  AK  99901 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST, 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  News  &  Observer,  a  200,000- 
Sunday  circulation  paper  in  the  capital 
of  ACC  territory,  is  recruiting  for  its 
sports  department. 

You  know  what  we  want:  experience, 
talent,  energy.  You  know  if  you've  got 
what  it  takes. 

For  the  columnist,  we  require  a  win¬ 
ning  record  in  storytelling,  comnientary 
and  reader  reaction. 

The  copy  editor  must  have  rim  and 
layout  experience. 

The  reporter  has  covered  a  major  beat 
and  has  the  enterprise  stories  to  prove 
it. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  George 
Lawrence,  The  News  &  Observer,  215 
S.  McDowell  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
27601  by  March  1 . 

SPORTS 

EDITOR 

Family-owned  (12,000  circ.)  daily 
newspaper  seeks  an  outstanding  can¬ 
didate  for  Sports  Editor.  Applicant 
must  be  a  team  player,  very  strong  in 
covering  local  sports,  a  solid  writer, 
willing  to  work  with  other  newspaper 
departments,  involved  in  community 
activities.  Layout,  design  and  pagina¬ 
tion  experience  helpful.  Applicant 
should  be  an  excellent  motivator, 
teacher,  and  possess  excellent  people 
skills.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
and  samples  of  sports  section  to  Box 
07678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 

Growing  25,000  circulation  daily  in 
Elko,  NV,  seeks  experienced  writer 
with  at  least  basic  photo  experience  (or 
full-time  local  prep  and  community 
sports,  editing  opportunities.  $24,000. 
Fax  resume,  clips  to  Elko  Daily  Free 

Press  (702)  738-2215. _ 

SUNDAY  EDITOR:  Experienced, 
aggressive,  creative  editor  needed  to 
oversee  Sunday  feature  (entertainment, 
lifestyles  and  leisure,  business)  and  com¬ 
mentary  sections.  Background  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  design  and  in  working  with 
reporters  mandatory;  experience  with 
computer  graphics  and  pagination 
helpful.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  John  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 
managing  editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  260  Washington  Street, 
Watertown,  NY  13601.  Application 
deodlirie  is  March  8. 

THE  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Seeking  experienced  business  writer  to 
cover  rapidly  growing,  upscale  economic 
area  between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 
Reporter  is  responsible  for  breaking 
business  news  and  industry  trends  in 
Northeast  Tarrant  County,  from  real 
estate  to  workplace  issues.  Reporter's 
responsibilities  range  from  daily  stories 
to  the  occasional  Sunday  takeout.  3-5 
years  experience  with  daily  newspaper 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ple  to  Joan  Krauter,  editor,  Star- 
Telegram/Northeast,  3201  Airport 
Freeway,  #1 08,  Bedford,  TX  76021 . 

INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER 

Seeking  senior  reporter  to  cover  public 
health  and  social  services  in  competitive, 
rapidly  growing  area.  Person  must 
have  strong  reporting  skills  and  know 
how  to  juggle  daily  coverage  with  in- 
depth  projects.  This  beat  demands 
someone  who  knows  about  health  care 
delivery  and  its  sweeping  impact,  and 
can  write  with  compassion  about 
everything  from  poverty  and  families  to 
leaders  who  effect  change  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  5-7  years  experience  with  daily 
newspaper  required.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Joan  Krauter,  edito.-. 
Star-Telegram/Northeast,  3201 
Airport  Freeway,  Suite  108,  Bedford, 
TX  76021. 

The  Star-Telegram  also  expects  open¬ 
ings  in  the  coming  months  in  Metro, 
Business,  Features  and  on  the  News 
copy  desk.  Interested  editors  and 
reporters  should  send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Dale,  senior  editor/ 
recruiting.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
400  W.  Seventh,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76102. 

In  1 977  when  Elvis  Presley  died,  there 
were  48  professional  Elvis 
impersonators.  Today,  there  are  7,328. 
If  that  growth  is  projected,  by  the  year 
2012  one  person  in  four  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  will  be  an  Elvis  impersonator. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wiison 


Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 


EditorAVriter 

Experienced  journalist  needed  to  write  and  edit  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  and  special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  that  provides  police  and  human 
relations  agencies  with  information  on  hate  crime  and  white 
supremacist  activities.  Duties  include  writing  articles  and  special 
reports,  planning  publications,  making  story  assignments,  editing 
news  and  feature  articles,  and  managing  production  process.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  that  would  require  relocating  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Strong  writing  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  writing  and  publication  samples  and  resume  to: 
Joe  Roy,  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  400  Washington 
Avenue;  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
and  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Gazette 
Telegraph  is  looking  for  o  top-notch 
religion  writer  to  work  in  o  community 
that  has  emerged  os  o  center  for 
notional  and  international  religious 
organizations.  Must  hove  strong  news 
and  feature  skills,  and  a  broad  know¬ 
ledge  of  religious  denominations  and 
trends.  Job  involves  news  component, 
but  above  all,  it  requires  the  ability  to 
capture  the  experience  of  religion  and 
spirituality  in  our  readers'  lives.  Send 
resume  and  solary  expectations  to 
Todd  Hegert,  executive  features  editor. 
Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box  1 779,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  CO  80901.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  through  March 
15, 1996. 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  copy 
editor.  Applicants  should  hove  three  to 
five  years'  experience,  strong  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing  skills,  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language  and 
the  AP  Stylebook.  Strong  computer 
skills,  especially  Macintosh  and  pagina¬ 
tion  experience,  ore  a  plus.  Those 
interested  should  send  resumes, 
references  and  clips  to  Mary  Greeley, 
news  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Los  Vegas,  NV  89125. 
Pre-employment  drug  testing  required. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


THE  MEXICO  CITY  TIMES  a  recently 
launched  national  daily,  is  looking  for 
a  BUSINESS/ECONOMICS  EDITOR. 

We  offer: 

•An  attractive  salary 
•Challenging  work  (you  will  be  cover¬ 
ing,  at  national  level,  ane  of  the 
world's  most  newsworthy  ecorramies). 
•Friendly  office  environment 

We  want: 

•Good  journalistic  experience 
•Sound  knowledge  of  economics  and 
business 

•The  ability  to  read  and  speak  Spanish 

Fox  resume,  and  a  couple  of  clips,  to: 

Ronald  Buchanan 
Managing  Editor 
Fox:  oil  (525)281-3211 
Tel:  01 1  (525)  280-7280 


EDITORIAL 


The  OWENSBORO  MESSENGER- 
INQUIRER,  a  34,000  AM  daily  ovmed 
bv  the  A.H.  Belo  Carp.,  is  seeking  to 
(ill  two  positions. 

The  first  is  a  copy  editor.  Strong  design 
and  editing  skills  needed  for  fully 
paginated  paper.  Looking  (or  someone 
with  1-2  years  experience  at  a  daily 
and  at  least  six  months  experience  with 
QuarkXPress.  We  want  someone 
versatile  enough  to  handle  the  front 
page  one  day  and  a  feature  page  the 
next. 

The  second  is  (or  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  We're  looking  for  someone 
with  at  least  1  -2  years  experience  at  a 
daily  with  the  versatility  to  handle  it 
all-spot  news,  government  coverage, 
features  and  short-  and  long-term  pro¬ 
jects.  Successful  applicant  will  be 
enthusiastic,  aggressive  and  have  a 
passion  (or  community  journalism. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Linda  Heath,  human  resources  depart¬ 
ment,  P.O.  ^x  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42302-1480. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  SAN  JOSE  (CA)  MERCURY  NEWS 

is  seeking  an  experienced  sports  writer  j  aescr.pr.ons  ana  cam- 

lo  cover  one  of  the  paper's  key  beats,  :  P®''*ohon  structures, 
the  San  Jose  Sharks.  Top  candidates  : 

will  hove  clips  that  show  relentless  beat  :  This  is  an  extremely  busy  position 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-5189  (or  details. 


$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


EMPLOYMENT/ 
COMPENSATION  SPECIAUST 

Major  Metro  Daily  in  a  growing 
market  seeks  a  specialist  to  handle 
recruitment,  employment,  and  com¬ 
pensation.  The  successful  applicant  will 
have  at  least  5  years  experience  with 
extensive  interviewing,  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  EEO,  ADA,  and  other  legal 
and  regulatory  issues  and  strong  com¬ 
pensation  background. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  recruiting, 
including  attendance  at  job  fairs.  You 
will  screen,  interview,  reference,  and 
test  prospective  job  candidates.  You 
will  work  closely  with  hiring  managers 
in  analyzing  job  tasks,  skills,  and  com¬ 
pensation,  including  development  and 
revising  jab  descriptions  and  com¬ 
pensation  structures. 


work  and  the  ability  to  write  enterpris¬ 
ing  stories  that  stem  from  the  beat.  At 
least  five  years  experience  in  sparts 
and/or  news  writing  is  required.  Expe¬ 
rience  on  an  NHL  beat  is  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  clips  and  a  resume  to 
Executive  Sports  Editor  David  Tepps, 
750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA 
951 90.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MAILROOM 


DISTRIBUTION  CENTER  MANAGER 
An  independent  daily  newspaper 
company  in  Durham,  NC  seeks  person 
with  strong  supervisory  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skills  to  run  the  nightshift  mailroom 
and  inserting  operations.  The  selected 
candidate  will  have  at  least  5  years 
management  experience  with  modern 
mailroom  control  systems.  Strong 
organizational,  mechanical  and 
supervisory  skills  required.  Totol  com¬ 
mitment  to  accuracy,  quality, 
deadlines,  maintenance,  training  and 
motivation  a  must.  Experience  with 
Muller  Martini  inserting  machine  and 
quarterfold  equipment  a  plus.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resumes  and  salary  requirements  to: 
The  Herald-Sun,  Attn:  C.J.,  P.O.  Bax 
2092,  Durham,  NC  27702. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  INDEPENDENT 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  KANSA 
760  operator  to  run  our  KANSA  760 
inserting  machine.  We'll  need  you  to 
train  and  supervise  other  inserting 
department  workers.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
fax  or  letter  of  interest  in  this  position 
to  J.  Gollin,  SF  Independent  Newspa¬ 
per,  1 201  Evans,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94124.  Fax  (415)  826-5371. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

35,000+  circulation.  Zone  2  daily  is 
seeking  an  experienced  pressroom 
foreman.  The  successful  applicant  must 
be  able  to  meet  our  quality  standards, 
performance  criteria,  expand  our  main¬ 
tenance  program,  and  be  well  versed 
in  safety,  and  training.  This  is  a  hands 
on  position  running  and  maintaining  a 
Goss  Urbanite.  Urbanite  experience 
and  3  years  pressroom  management  a 
must.  Interests  candidates  must  submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07679,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

•  you  re  ooinq  i 
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requiring  strong  organizational  ability 
and  excellent  interpersonal  skills.  Word 
processing  experience  required.  Word 
for  Windows  a  plus. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits  package  and  great 
work  environment.  This  opportunity 
also  provides  the  'second  paycheck'  of 
working  and  living  in  a  very  livable 
area  of  the  country.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  07689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


ASSISTANT  ASSEMBLY  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

The  Assembly  and  Distributian 
Department  is  looking  for  a  creative 
and  flexible  person  -  a  leading  change 
agent  in  our  operation  -  responsible  (or 
the  daily  supervision  of  department 
operations;  planning  and  organization 
of  production  equipment  and  staff;  and 
internal  customer  service.  Other  duties 
include  assisting  department  manager 
in  staff  development,  diversity  aware¬ 
ness,  project  management  related  to 
new  technologies,  and  implementation 
of  plans.  Big  picture  thinking  and 
results-oriented  attitude  are  a  must.  A 
college  degree,  one  year  of 
supervisory  experience,  and  one  year 
of  experience  with  significant  accoun¬ 
tability  (or  successful  line  operations 
are  required.  Equivalent  combinations 
of  experience  and  education  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  To  apply  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  The  Wichita  Eagle, 
Human  Resources  Department,  P.O. 
Box  820,  Wichita,  KS  67201-0820, 
(ax:  (316)  268-6672. 


COMPOSING 
ROOM  MANAGER 

Leading  Central  Alabama  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  Composing 
Room  Manager  with  2  years  of  Man¬ 
agement  experience.  The  person  we 
seek  must  have  good  communications 
skills.  Ability  to  prepare  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  a  must.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  MAC  based  systems  a  must. 
We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  For  consideration,  pleose 
send  resume  to  Box  07684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"All  replies  strictly  confidential" 


Bow  down  behre  the  one  you  serve, 
you're  going  to  get  what  you  deserve. 

NIN 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!* 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  76% 
Presstime -21% 

Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3%* 
*1995  survey  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  preixiy. 
Effective  January  1 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7,60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S6.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 

Add  SIO.OO  per  Insertion  for  box  sen/lce. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2,75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.00  per  bsertlon  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  SI 00;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 

Nome - — 

Company - 

Address - 

City - - - - - - 

State - — — - - — 

Zip - 

Phone - 

Ciassification - - 

Authorized  Signature - 

Copy - 


Credit  Card  #  _ Exp.  _ 

No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $ _ 


Editor!^ 

PUBLISHER 


1 1  West  19fh  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

EXPERIENCED  AD  DIREaOR 
Need  to  change  your  sales  culture?  Is 
your  sales  department  bored  and  just 
making  the  grade?  Let  me  put  fire  in 
their  bellies  and  the  dynamics  bock  in 
your  publication! 

(207)  942-7002 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  seeks 
Director  position.  14  years  experience 
in  all  areas.  Strong  administration, 
problem  solving,  and  people  skills, 
impressive  track  record.  Call  (815) 
625-7213. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Versatile  and  Experienced.  Seeks  short 
or  long  term  opportunity  with  daily  or 
strong  weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax 
or  Call  (51 6)  588-2735. 

EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS/TECHNOLOGY  Freelance 
Writer  with  experience  in  advanced 
materials,  electronics,  biotechnology 
and  pharmaceutical  writing  is  looking 
for  assignments  from  o  home  office. 
Have  IBM-Compatible,  modem  &  fax. 
P.O.  Box  322,  Midland  Park,  NJ 
07432. 


CARTOONIST  published  by  Notional 
Lampoon  seeks  editorial  work. 
George  Gehlert  (520)  567-5973 


INTERNET  PROJEQS  EDITOR 
Veteran  newspaper  journalist  with 
World-Wide-Web  skills  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  print  news  organization 
expanding  into  Internet  publishing.  Cur¬ 
rently  building  both  news  feature  and 
business  feature  web  sites  for  web  site 
development  firm.  Unusual  mix  of  tra¬ 
ditional  editorial  experience  and 
practical  Internet  savvy.  Zone  2. 

(609)  354-0742 


IS  ANYBODY  OUT  THERE?  Reporter 
with  over  a  year's  experience  vrorking 
for  a  small  daily  is  looking  to  move  to 
a  paper  of  15-30,000  circulation. 
Experienced  covering  local  politics/ 
business,  along  with  feature  writing, 
assisted  in  copy  editing.  Wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  covering  local  government  along 
with  g.o.  stories.  Calf  Mike  (41 9)  683- 
4744  (or  clips/resume. 

There  is  no  there  there. 

Gertrude  Stein 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ITALIAN  FREELANCE  living  near  the 
border  with  former  Yugoslavia,  avail¬ 
able  (or  correspondence  on  North-East 
Italy  (Venice's  area),  Slovenia,  Croatia 
and  Central  Europe.  Alessandro 
Marzo  Mogno,  Via  delle  Zudecche,  1, 
34131  Trieste,  holy. 

Tel  &  Fox  (01 1 )  39-40-773327. 


JOURNALISTIC  TEMP.  Will  fill-in  as 
needed  (independent  contractor).  5 
years  reporting/features  Zone  5  dailies 
(120K  circ.)  Excellent  references.  Hove 
laptops  and  cameras.  Will  travel. 
Energetic,  Self-Starter.  Phil  Jacobs 
(500)  437-1 937  or  (21 7)  421-5809. 


LOOKING  TO  MOVE  UP.  I'm  a  20- 
year  pro  with  8  years  management 

Xrience  at  a  metro  daily.  Looking  to 
on  the  fop  spot  at  a  small-  or 
medium-size  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  5,  7 
preferred,  but  will  consider  any  Zone  if 
the  job  is  right. 

Coll  Denny,  (614)  267-7713. 


POSITION  SOUGHT  AS  Entertainment 
Writer  in  Zones  3  or  4.  Excellent  clips 
and  1 1  years  experience.  Greg  (205) 
534-7429. 


SOUTHWEST  OHIO  freelance  photo¬ 
grapher  and  writer  with  1 2  years'  com¬ 
munity  news  experience  seeks  assign¬ 
ments  or  employment.  My  main  daily 
newspaper  customer  of  10  years 
drastically  cut  'Neighbors'  sections. 

John  Bruning  (51 3)  866-6830 
2089  Randy  Scott  Drive 
Dayton,  OH  45449.  (Can  relocate.) 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  COPY  EDITOR 
Ret.  reporter/desk  jockey,  30-yeor  vet 
of  AP,  UPl,  Reuters,  Pnila.  Bulletin, 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  et  al.,  will  yit- 
polish  your  copy  to  gleaming  perfec¬ 
tion  via  modem.  Meticulous,  rapid, 
reliable. 

Tel  /Fax  Alexis,  (215)  884-521 8 


SEND 

BOX  RESPONSES  TQ 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  W.19THST. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10011 


Some  Questions  Raised  About 
BasebaU  Writers,  Hall  Of  Fame 


Ford  Frick  was  fond  of  saying, 

“I  started  the  thing” And 
indeed,  he  did. 

A  former  New  York  baseball 
writer,  Frick  invented  the 
baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  1936,  when  he 
was  the  president  of  the  National 
League. 

“The  people  in  Coop>erstown  wanted 
to  have  some  sort  of  baseball  celebra¬ 
tion,”  Frick  said  25  years  ago.  “They  sug¬ 
gested  we  pick  an  All-Star  team  and  play 
a  game  up  there  —  sort  of  a  one-day 
holiday.  I  said,  ‘Wliy  do  that?  Why  not 
start  a  baseball  museum  —  a  Hall  of 
Fame  —  and  have  something  that  will 
last?’  ” 

Frick  assembled  the  three  principal 
wire-service  baseball  writers  —  Davis 
Walsh  of  the  International  News 
Service,  Alan  Gould  of  the  Associated 


Holtzman,  a  Chicago  Tribune 
sportswriter  and  columnist,  is 
considered  the  dean  of  baseball 
writers.  This  column  originally 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Jan.  1 1,  and  is  reprinted  with  the 
newspaper’s  permission. 


THE 

Arthur  F.  Burns  Fellowship 
Program  • 


The  Arthur  F.  Bums  Fellowship  is  a  two-month  ( August- 
September)  working  fellowship  exchange  for  young 
American  and  German  broadcast  and  print  journalists. 
Ten  journalists  from  each  country  travel  to  Germany  and 
die  United  States  to  work  at  counterpart  news  organiza¬ 
tions.  Applicants  should  be  working  journalists  in  any 
news  media  between  the  ages  of  2 1  and  33  with  demon¬ 
strated  journalistic  talent  and  an  interest  in  U.S.-Euro- 
pean  affairs. 

Travel  expenses  and  a  stipend  are  provided. 

The  fellowship,  established  in  1990,  is  sponsored  by  pri¬ 
vate  sector  grants. 

APPUCATION  DEADUNE 
EXTENDED  TO 

March  5, 1996 


For  information,  please  write,  fax  or  e-mail: 

The  International  Center  for  Journalists 

i  1 1 690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive , 

Reston.VA  22091 -1409  USA 
Fax  (703)  620-6790  •  Internet  e-mail; editor@cfi.cfi'g 


Press  and  Henry  Farrell  of  the  United 
Press  —  and  told  them  his  idea. 

They  picked  up  on  it  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America  (BBWAA),  which 
has  formed  the  elec¬ 
torate. 

“It  was  Alan  Gould 
who  said  that  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  votes  be 
required  for  induc¬ 
tion,”  Frick  recalled. 

“It’s  been  that  way 
ever  since,  and  it’s 
worked  out  very  well.” 

For  the  most  part, 
yes.  But  some  baseball 
fens  objected  Jan.  8 
when  none  of  the  35 
candidates,  which 
included  two  300-game  winners,  drew 
the  required  75%  for  the  ticket  to  base¬ 
ball  Valhalla.  Only  three  players,  one 
each  year,  had  been  elected  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  three  years  and  hence  the 
assumption  that  the  degree  of  difficulty 
has  increased  beyond  bounds. 

Maybe  so,  but  the  only  significant 
change  has  been  the  size  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  In  1936,  when  it  all  began,  there 
were  226  voters.  The  next  year  it 
dropped  to  201.  In  1948,  it  plunged  to  a 
low  of  121. 

Twelve  years  later,  there  were  only 
160,  still  a  select  group  of  10-year  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  BBWAA. 

When  the  1996  results  were 
announced  last  month,  the  electorate 
had  swelled  to  a  record  470, 10  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

Voting  privileges  have  been  soaring 
steadily  —  in  excess  of  414  each  year 
since  1987. 

Why?  Because  the  BBWAA  continues 
to  grow. 

There  are  now  approximately  850 
active  members  of  the  organization, 
many  of  whom  can’t  vote  because  of 
the  10-year  requirement,  and  250  hon¬ 
orary  members,  all  of  whom  can  vote. 

About  25  years  ago,  Ken  Smith,  then 
a  director  of  the  Cooperstown  shrine, 
was  aware  of  the  danger.  A  former  New 
Yoric  baseball  writer,  he  insisted  too 
many  people  were  being  issued  mem¬ 


bership  cards. 

“You  might  not  think  it’s  important 
now,”  Smith  warned,  “but  10  years  later, 
they’ll  be  voting  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.” 

There  is  a  simple  reason  for  the 

growth.  Sports  editors, 
their  assistants,  general 
sports  columnists,  fea¬ 
ture  writers,  statisti¬ 
cians  and  cartoonists 
have  been  accepted 
into  the  lodge.The  No. 

1  card  holder  —  they 
ate  issued  on  the  basis 
of  seniority  —  is  held 
by  Leo  White,  a  car¬ 
toonist  with  the 
Needham  (Mass.) 

News  Transcript. 
“Everyone  wants  to 
get  in,”  BBWAA  secretary  Jack 
O’Connell  said.  “It’s  a  badge  of  honor.” 

Honorary  cards  are  held  mostly  by 
retirees  or  sportswriters  who  put  in 
their  10  years  and  have  transferred  to 
other  assignments.  A  gold  card  assures 
lifetime  voting  privileges. 

Of  the  470  ballots  received  in  this 
year’s  election,  37%  were  from  hon¬ 
orary  members. 

So,  in  effect,  there  are  1,100  BBWAA 
members,  an  astonishing  assemblage 
considering  that,  on  an  average,  only 
three  or  four  writers  travel  with  each  of 
the  28  big-league  clubs. 

I  asked  O’Connell  if  he  agreed  with 
my  estimate  that  only  25%  of  the  1,100 
members  ever  had  been  full-time  base¬ 
ball  writers.  “Mote  like  20  percent,” 
O’Connell  replied. 

There  is  also  a  geographical  imbal¬ 
ance.  I  don’t  know  the  precise  current 
count,  but  recently  25%  of  the  member¬ 
ship  was  in  the  New  York  chapter, 
which  embraces  major  and  minor  news 
services  and  daily  newspapers  in  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Connecticut. 

New  York  also  has  representatives 
from  Spanish-language  papers,  foreign 
press  services  and,  for  many  years,  the 
defunct  Communist  Daily  Worker. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  considerably  easier  for  a  New 
York-based  player  to  win  approval. 


The  ^rowin^ 
tiuniher  of 
members  in  the 
Baseball  Writers 
Association  of 
America  has 
changed  the 
possibilities  of 
players  getting  in 
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Exclusive  Market  Ranking  Tables  - '  • 

U.S.  Newspaper  Markets 
Canadian  Newspaper  Markets 
Comprehensive  Maps 

Exclusive  PopijulTion,  Income,  Households  and  Farm 
Products  Tables 

Exclusive  Rettail  Sai.es  Census  and  Estimates 

O  Includes  data  for  all  1,694  daily  newspaper  inaiket  cities  in  the  U.S. 
c)nd  Canada,  all  3,141  counties  in  the  U.S. 
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graphics  and  retail  smiles.  : 
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Reliable  Forecasts  Give  You  The  Edge! 

The* E&P  Market  Guide  f(H-ecasts  demographic  composition  and  retail 
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what  does  the  Internet  mean  for  newspapers? 

Let’s  find  out  together. 


New  Media  Solutions  for  Newspapers 

Twenty-six  markets  today. 

Twenty-four  new  markets  in  the  next  three  months. 

Internet  access  and  publishing  affiliations. 

New  products  —  Real  Estate  Web®,  WebPaperg^,  Auto  Web,  Personal  Press,  On-line  Classifieds. 

Training  and  consulting. 

And  a  new  partner. 
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See  us  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘96  in  San  Francisco  —  Booths  47  and  48. 

Contact  InfiNet  Affiliate  Marketing  for  more  information, 
phone:  1-804-628-1020  e-mail:  affmktg@infi.net  www:  http://www.infi.net 
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